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General View of the Affairs on the Continent, from the 
Peace of Nimeguen, in 1678, to the League of Augſburg, 
in 1687. c 
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if abſolute maſter of Europe - 137 
He eftabliſhes arbitrary tribunals, for re-uniting ſuch territo- 
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Affairs of the empire - 139 


Tekeli, the head of the Hungarian malcontents, calls in the 
Turks to their aſſiſtance; and he and the Grand Vizier, 
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great armies - _ 1bid, 
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The Duke of Lorrain, the imperial general, ſo fortunate as to 
prevent the Hungarians from forming a junction with the 
Turks 2 - ibid. 

ohn Sobieſki, King of Poland, comes to the relief of Vienna ib. 
he Turks are defeated with great flaughter, and abandon the 
fiege with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving behind them their 


tents, artillery, and baggage « 141 
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at Ratiſbon - 3 142 
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View of Colbert'ss adminiſtration of the finances 144 
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teſtants . 145 
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Cruel and impolitic regulations and e relative to the 
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He awakens the reſentment of the Emperor Leopold 148 


A league formed at Augſburg bv the Continental Powers, for 
reſtraining the ambition of the F rench monarch ibid. 


TTC XVI. 
Great Britian and Ireland, during the Reign of James II. 


Introductory reflections 149 
168g King James begins his reign with a declaratings of his reſolution 
to maintain the eſtabliſhed reli gion and government ibid. 
Diſcovers his intention of overturning beth 150 
His imperious ſpeech to his firſt parliument 151 
The Engli{h Commons ſettle on him, during life, the ſame re- 
venue enjoy cd by the late king at the time of his death 1 52 
The Scottiſh Parliament no leſs liberal and complaifant ibid, 
A conſpiracy againit the authority of James formed in Holland, 
by the Dukes of Monmouth and Argyle 153 
Argyle lands in Scotland, and puts himſelf at the head of his 
clan - > 154 
He imprudently delays to march into the low part of the country 
until the king's troops are aſſembled | ibid. 


He is deſerted by his followers, made priſoner, and immediately 
executed. - - 185 


The Duke of Monmouth. in the mean time, lands in the W 2 
of England, 1s joined by a large hoop of adhere nts, and aſ- 
ſumes the uile of king ibid. 

He attacks the k-ng's forces under the Earl of Feverſham. at 
Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater _ - 


186 

Is defeated, and made priſoner . ibid. 
His Bennie during his confinemene, and at his execution 157 
Cruelty of the Earl of Feverſham, after his victory ibid. 
And of Colonel Kirk bid. 
Frightful ſeverity of Chief Juſtice Jefferics 8 15 * 
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1085 Two hundred and fifty rebel priſoners executed 158 
The king rewards the inhumanity of Jetterics with a peerage 

and the office of Chancellor - 1 


He «ugments the number of regular forces, and diſpenſes with * 

Teſt Act, in favour of ſome Rom:n "ah holic ofticers ibid. 

The 8 vote an add reſs to the king againſt his diſpenl- 

ing power ” 160 

1686 He repeatedly prorogues, and at lat diflolves the Parliament ib. 
Demands in vain from the Scottiſh Parliament ſome indulgence 


for the Roman Catholics in that kingdom did. 
Attempts to ſupport his nene power by the authority of 

Weſtminſter-hall 161 
Eleven out of the twelve judges deciss in favour of it ibid. 
James now publicly countenances the Catholics, and places 

many of them at the Council Board - 162 
Retroſpective view of the affairs of Ireland ibid, 


Talbot, a violent Papiſt, created Earl of Tyrconnel, and ap- 
pointed Lieutcnant-gene:al of the King's forces in that king- 
dom, diſmiſſes three hundred proteitant officers, and a great 
number of private men, under goat of new modelling the 
army - 163 
le is named Lord-lieutenant ; and the Irin Proteſtants, ſeeing 
all civil authority and military power tiansferred into the 
hands of their religious enemies, are apprehenſive of a new 
muſſacre ibid. 

1687 The King re-cſtabliſhes the court of High Commiſſion, and 
iſſues a Detaration of general Indulgence, or liberty of Con- 
ſcience „ by his ſovereign authority, and abſolute power,“ to 


his ſubjects of all religions - 164. 
He diſpatches the Earl of Caſtlemain to Rome, in order to re- 
concile his kingdome, in form, to the Holy See ibid, 
Gives the Pope's nuncio a public audience ibid. 
Four Popiſh biſhops conſecrated at the king's chapel ibid. 
The Monks appear at court in the habits of their reſpective 
orders - - 165 
The king attempts to introduce Roman Catholics into the 
church and univerſities - ibid. 
Refuſal of the univertity of Cambridge - ibid. 
Affair of Magdalen College, Oxtord 166 
It occations univerſal ee and gives a general a'arm to 
the clergy - - 107 
The king endeavours to ein the Proteſtant Di flenters, and to 
ſorm a coalitien between them and the Catholics ibid, 


1688 With this view, he iſſues anew his Declaration of Indulgence, 
and orders it to be read in the pulpit by all the eſtabliſhed 
cleryy — - ibid. 
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againſt the reading of it 108 
They are committed to the Tower a ibid, 
Tried, and acquitted : 8 169 
Joy of the people on that occaſion - 170 
The violence and bigotry of James continue, and alarm the 

whole nation - : 171 


The queen delivered of a ſon - 172 
The birth of the Prince of Wales repreſented as ſuppoſititious ib. 
Coalition of Wigs and Tories, for reſtoring and ſecuring the 
Engliſh conſtitution - 173 
William Prince of Orange is invited over to hold the reins of 
government, and deliver the nation from popery and arbitra- 
ry power - - ibid. 
This flattering requeſt favoured by the league of Augſburg ibid. 
Other circumſtances contribute to facilitate the invaſion of the 
Prince of Orange . - 174 
Infatuated ſecurity of King James | - 175 
Both the Engliſh fleet and army infected with the ſpirit of diſ- 
loyalty - - 176 
James collects his forces - ibid. 
He endeavours to appcaſe the nation by civil conceſſions 177 
He reſtores the charter of London, and the charters of all the 


corporations in the kingdom - ibid. 
His conduct not conſiſtent - 178 
Preparations of the Prince of Orange ibid. 


He puts to ſea with fifty ſhips of the line, fifty ſrigates and fire- 
ſhips, and five hundred tranſports, carrying fitteen thouſand 
land forces [Oct. 19.] OY” | ibid, 

Is driven back by a ſtorm to Helvoet{luys 179 

Again puts to ſea, and lands without oppoſition in Torbay 
[Nov. 3.] - - ibid. 

The Engliſh fleet, under Lord Dartmouth, diſperſed by a vio- 
lent ſtorm - - e 

The Prince of Orange publiſhes a declaration, ſetting forth the 


grievances of Great Britain and Ireland, and his purpoſe of 


relieving them b - 189 
It is received with ardour ; but few perſons of any diſtinction 
join William for ſome days - 181 


The example being ſhewn by the gentry of the counties of De- 


von and Somerſet, an aſſociation is formed for his ſupport, 
and all England is ſoon in commotion — 182 
The king, who had arrived at Saliſbury, is deſerted by the chief 
officers of .his army, and among others, by Lord Chur- 
chill - - 183 
On his arrival in London he finds that his favourite daughter 
Ande, Princeſs of Denmark, had withdrawn herſelf along 
with Lady Churchill = 134 
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Overwhelmed with ſorrow, conſternation, and terror, James 


ſends the Queen and the Prince of Wales into France, and 


prepares to tollow them in perſon Wen” 184. 
With that intention, he quits his palace at midnight, and throws 
the Great Seal into the river Thames 185 
Inſurrection of the populace in London ibid. 
Biſhops and Peers aſſemble in Guildhall, and erect themſelves 
into a ſupreme council * ibid. 
They execute ſeveral functions of royalty, and invite the Prince 
of Orange to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom 186 


William readily accepts the offer, and advances to Windſor ibid. 
He there receives the unwelcome news, that the king had been 
ſeized in diſguiſe at Fererſham - ibid. 
James re-enters his capital, amidſt the loudeſt acclamations 187 
eceives at midnight a meſſage from the Prince of Orange, his 
ſon-in law, ordering him to quit his palace, and William's 
Dutch guards take inſtantly poſſeſſion of it ibid. 
The king removes next morning to Rocheſter under a guard ib, 
He ftill meditates his eſcape to France, notwithſtinding the 
warm remonſtrances of the Earl of Middleton, Lord Dun- 
dee, and other firm adherents - - 188 
Accomwpliſhes his deſign, and arrives ſafe at Ambleteuſe in Pi- 
cardy, accompanied by his natural ſon, the Duke of Berwick 


ibid, 
Charafter of James II. | - 19 
William arrives at Whitehall 5 | ibid. 
Receives addreſſes from all orders of men 190 
Summons a Convention for the ſettlement of the kingdom 191 
Progreſs of the Revolution in Scotland — ibid. 


The Scottiſh convention declares the throne vacant, and in- 
vites the Prince and Priuceſs of Orange to take poſſcſſion 


of it - - 192 
Proceedings of the Engliſh convention - ibid. 
Diſputes concerning the Original Contract between the King and 

People - - ibid. 
Both Houſes admit the exiſtence of ſuch contract, and reſolve, 

That King James had broken that contract 193 
Diſpute concerning the vacancy of the throne ibid. 
Arguments on both fides _ - | 194 
The two Houſes declare the throne vacant 195 
Diſpute relative to the perſen who ſhall fill it ibid. 


The Prince and Princeſs of Orange declared king and Queen of 
England . - = © 
INSTRUMENT OF SETTLEMENT - — ibid. 
The grand ſtruggle between Privilege and Prerogatiwe finally 
terminated, and the limits of the Engliſh conſtitution fixed 197 
Sufficient proviſion not made againſt the corrupting i»fuence of 


the crown - — 198 
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Great Britain and Ireland from the Revolution in 1688, till 
the Aſſaſſination _ in 1696. 
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1689 Introductory reflections 25 199 
New ſeparation of parties — ibid - 
Character of the Whigs, nn and Jacobires 200 
Act of Toleration 201 
The Preſbyterian religion je-eſtabliſhed i in Scotland ib d. 
State of Ireland ibid. 

Tbat kingdom preſerved in the intereſt of James II. by the 
earl of Tyrconvel, his Lordzlieutenant - 202 
Tyrconnel raiſes a great body of men - 20 
The Proteitants, fearing a general maſſacre, throw themſelves 
into Londonderry, and other ſlrong places ibid. 


King james lands in Ireland, and is received by the Catholics, 
with the warmeſt expreſſions of Joyalty and affection 204 
His army is reinfurced with ſeven battalions of French vous 
ibid, 

He aſſembles the Iriſh Parliament, and b the Act of 
Settlement | ibid. 
Paſſes an Act of A- tainder againſt all abſeond ng Proteſtants, 
and declares Ircland independent of the Enzliſh crown 205 
The Enylith Parliament paſſes an act of general indemnity ib. 


King William declares war againit France ibid, 
Father progreſs of the ambition of Lewis XIV, ibid. 
England accedes to the League of Augſburg 206 


Lotd Dundee animates the Jacobite party in Scotland, and col- 
lects an army of Highlanders for the ſupportof their cauſe ib. 
General Mackay is ſent * him _ a body of regular 


troops - ibid. 
Battle of Killicranky . 207 
Glorious victory gained by the Highlanders ibid. 
Death and character of Lord Dundee 208 
His army diſperſes, and all Scotland ſubmits to the authori 
of William III. - - - ibid, 
Siege of Londonderry by King James p ibid. 
Gallant defence of the Proteſtants - 209 
Cruel expedient of the Marquis de Roſen - ibid. 
The place is relieved, and the ſiege * | ibid. 
2690 King William lands in Ireland « 210 
Battle of the Boyne ( July 1 ] - - ibid. 
Death of the Duke of Schomberg ibid. 
King James defeated, and his army diſperſed 211 
He imprudently returns to France 2 _ 
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1690 Lewis XIV. inſtead of furniſhing him with a new army, ſends: 
tranſports to carry off the French troops 212 
Afhamed cf their defeat, the Iriſh Catholics collect courage, 

and every where make a gallant reſiſtance ibid. 

King William inveſts Limerick in perſon, and is compelled 

to raiſe the ſiege - 213 
Returas to England in diſguſt, and commits the reduction of 

| Ireland to lord Churchill, created earl of Marlborough ib. 
Marlborough 1educes Corke and Kinſale before the cloſe of the 


21 
1691 Siege of Athlone - - Ibid. 
The town gailantly taken by Baron Ginekle. ibid. 
Ginckle deteats the Triſh army, under St Ruth, at Aghrim, 
and inveſts Limerick - | 2157 
It capitulates, and all Ireland ſubmits to che arms of William ib. 
Affarrs of England - - 216 


King William diſguſted with the Convention Parliament ibid. 
He diſſolves it. - - 21 


7 

The new Parliament, which conſiſts ala wholly of Torics,. 
ſettles on William the revenue of the Crown for life ibid. 

The diſcontented Whigs enter inio cabals with 8 ib. 


1692 Maſſucre of Glenco 218. 
It ſhocks all Europe, and enables the adherents of James to 
render odious the government of William 21 


An inſurrection concerted in tavour of the dethroned monarch ib. 
An army of twenty thouſand Frith and French troops falls down 
toward the coaſt of Normandy, in order to co-operate with 
the inſurgents - - - ibid, 
James and his natural ſon, the Dake of Berwick, arrive in the 
French camp - - 220 
Famous ſea-fizht off La Hogue 


| 221 

The French fleet, under Tourville, totally deſeated wor” ruined 

by Admiral Ruſſell, and the : projected invaſion rendered a- 

bortire - ibid. 

1693 Corruption of the Engbſh 1 of Commons 222 
1 Biil paſſed for Triennial Parliaments - ibid. 


Death and character of Queen Mary 22 
Conſpĩracies oi med againſt the life and euthoriry of William 


The moſt dangerous of thoſe conducted by Sir George "ig 

le - . ibid. 

The AM nation Plot is Sorel pry. n of the con- 

ſpirators are execured 2 5 

William's government more firmly eſtabliſhed ibid? 

| Admiral Ruſf-11 ſpreads terror along the French coaft 226 
James II. ſeeing the deſigns of nis adherents finally broken, 

relinquiſhes all hopes of recovering tae Engliſh crown ibid. 
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The Military Tranſaclions on the Continent, from the Begin- 
ning of the War that followed the League of Augſburg, to 
the Peace of Ryfwick in 1697, and of Carlowitz, in 1699. 


1688 Introductory view of the ſtate of the contending powers 227 


1689 Vigorous exertions of Lewis XIV. - 228 
He lays the Palatinate waſte with fire and ſword ibid. 
Finds himſelf inferior to the allies, though he had four hundred 


thouſand men in the field - - 229 
The French army in Flanders, under the Mareſchal d'Hu- 
miers, defeated at Walcourt, by the Prince of Waldec ibid. 
The Turks, the allies of France, are routed in three ſucceſſive 
engagements, by the Imperialiſts under the prince of Baden 30 


Progreſs of the Mareſchal de Catinat in Italy ibid. 
Dutch defeated with great ſlaughter, by the Mareſchal de 
Luxemburg, in the battle ef Fleurus 231 
Death and character of the Duke of Lorrain ibid. 
His letter to the Emperor on his death-bed | 232 
Rapid Progreſs of the Turks in W | * 
Sea- fight off Beachy-head 
The French fleet, under Tourville, defeats the on Gown 
of England and Holland 1 234 
1691 Inactive campaign in Flanders ibid. 
The Turks totally routed at Salankeman by the n, 
under the Prince of Baden 235 
1692 Namur taken by Lewis * in fight of the allied army, un- 
der king William - ibid. 
Battle of Steinkirk - - „ 
The allies defeated by the French: | - ibid. 
The Imperialiſts take great Warradin from the Turks 237 
1693 Lewis XIV. appears with great pomp in Flanders ibid. 
But ſuddenly returns to Verſailles, and ſends 28 of his army 
into Germany 238 
Conjectures concerning the cauſe of 10 unexpected a meaſure ib. 
Battle of Neerwindin - - - 239 
Strong poſition of the allies - . ibid. 


They are attacked by the French army, under Luxemburg 240 
And routed with great ſlaughter, in ſpite of their moſt vigor- 
ous efforts, directed by the _—_ and conduct of Wil- 


liam - | 241 
Cruelty of -he French i in Germany - ibid, 
Military operations in Catalonia and Picdmont 242 
The Mareſchal de Noailles takes Roſes - ibid, 
Battle of Marſaglia . ibid. 


The French army in Italy, under the Mareſchal de Catinat, 
defeats the allies, commanded by the duke of Savoy 1 243 
a 2 aval 
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The French frigates and privateers diſtreſs the Englifh as... 
Dutch trade - ibid. 


egy captures-and deſtroys great part of their Smyrna 
ect -. - - 
Erance aMlifted with-a dreadful famine - ibid, * 
1694 The allies retake Huy 245 
Mareſchal de Noailles forces the pg oft * river c Ter, and 
deteats the Spaniards ibid, 
Death of the Duke of Luxemburg - ibid. 
1695 King William retakes Namur — | 246: 
Progreſs of the Turks, under Muſtapha IL. 247 
1696 Congreſs opened at Ryſwick - 8 
2697 Peace concluded there, between France and the allied powers 248 
Stipulations iu the n. of Ryſwick - roma 
Battle of Zanta 249 
The Turks n routed by the Imperialiſts under | prince Eu- 
gene ibid. 
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tian powers: - 250. 
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tenth to the End of the Sevenocenth Century. 


Preamble - 251 


Francis I. by encouraging ladies to appear publicly at the 
French court, familiarizes the intercourſe of the ſexes ibid, 
Licentiouſnsſs reſulting from that familiarity 252 
The court of France little better than a common brothel, during 
the regency of Catherine of Medicis - ibid. 
Elegent ſenſuality of the court of Henry IV. ibid. 
The ladies become more ſparing of their favours 253: 
Gallantry formed- into a TO 1 the reign of Lewis 
XIII. Nat ibid. 


Becomes altogether romantic during the regency of Anne of. 
Auſtria - ihid. 


The ladies appear openly at u thi head of Fafions adorned with 
the enſigns of their party - * 


w 54 
French manners attain their 3 poliſh during the reſign of 
Eewis XIV. - . 
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Account of the origin of duelling - 256 
The practice, though pernicious and abſurd, artended with 
ſome beneficial conſequences _ ibid. 
Rapid progreſs of arts and literature in France ibid. 
Obſervations of the French Academy on the Cid 257 
Character of the more early French writers ibid. 
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The influence of the Reformation on government and manners 


266 
The people in every Proteſtant country acquire new peru 
ibi 

The popiſh clergy become more learned, and leſs exception- 
able in their morals 26 

Inſtitution of the order of Jeſuits, for the Loppor of the juriſ- 

diction of the Holy See 8 268 

Character and conduct of that order - - 269 
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Catholic Princes - - ibid. 
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on the ruins of civil authority 271 


The choſen ſoldiers of the Pope, they conſider i it as their pe- 


culiar ſunction to combat the opinions of the Proteſtants, 


and to check the progreſs of the Reformation iwid. 
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Account of the plans of Peter I. of Ruſſia, afterward ſur- 
aamed the Great - - 8 ibid. 
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The Earl of Oxford renders all their ſchemes for that purpoſe 
abortive - IS | 4:06 
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1714 Treaty of Raſtadt {March 6. > 0 


The King of Spain accedes to the general pacification vid, 
Siege of Barcelona by the duke of Berwick 


© * | 2 . 
F The place is taken by aſſault, after a deſperate conflict [Sept 11.] 
2 3 ; | . f : 452 
4 The Catalans are diſarmed, and ſtript of their ancient pivi- 
I leges 5 - ibid. 
1 .. 1 

3 Great Britain, from the Peace of Utrecht, to the Suppreſſion of 


the Rebellion, in 1715, with ſome Account of the Affairs of 
France, and the Intrigues of the Court of St. Ger mains. 
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M RetroſpeCtive view of their Intrigues in favour of the Pretender 
* ibid. 
3 He is ſolicited by his fiſter, Queen Anne, to change his reli- 
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The Earl of Oxford, ſecretly a friend to the Proteſtant Suede 
ſion, amuſes the Jacobites, under various pretences 456 
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porn or to ſend the Electoral Prince, his ſon, into Eng- 
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ibid. 
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the Engliſh Jacobitess ” 469 
He makes his eſcape into France . ibid. 
Death and character of Lewis XIV. | 479 
Duke of Orleans * regent n the minority of 
Lewis XV. - ibid. 
He affects privately to eſpouſe the incercſts of the Houſe of 
Stuart 471 6 
1715 The Scottiſh Highlanders impatient to take up arms in ſupport 
of the Pretender's cauſe - - ibid, 
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ibid. 
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The Highlanders habituated to the uſe of mg. by the perpe- 
tual wars between the Clans ibid. 
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They form a regular conſederacy for the mY of the = 
A mily of Stuart 475 
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tender to land in the neighbourhood of Plymouth 476 
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3 of Ormond ibid, 
The Earl of Mar ſets up che Pretender's ſandard i in the north 

4 of Scotland, and raiſes the Highlanders - 477 
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5 Forth 478 


The heads of the Engliſh Jacobites, taking into cuſtody, and the 
whole plan of the rebellion in the Weſt of England broken ib. 

x Inſorrection of the Jacobires in the North of England 47 

1 Engliſh rebels joined by a body of Highlanders ibid. 
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Progreſs of the rebellion in Scotland 481 

5 Battle of Sheriff Muir [ Nov. 13.] ibid. 
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. The right wing of the King's forces, commanded by the Duke 
6 of Argyle, defeats the left of the rebels - ibid, 
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d. Pretender 483 
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70 ibid. 
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PART II. 


From the Pzacr of WesTPHALIA, in 1548, to 
the PEacz of Paris, in 1763. 


LETTERS BE 


A general View of the Affairs of EUn oe, with a particu- 
lar Account of thoſe of ENGLAND, from the Refloration 
of CHARLES II. iz 1660, to the Triple Alliance, in 
1668. 


O prince ever had it more in his power to 
have rendered himſelf the favourite of his 
people, and his people great, flouriſhing, 
and happy, than Charles Il. of England. They had 
generouſly reſtored him to the regal dignity, without 
impoſing any new limitations on his prerogative. 
But their late violences, and the torrent of blood 
which had been ſhed, too ftrongly demonſtrated their 
dread of popery, and their hatred of arbitrary ſway, 


to permit a ſuppoſition, that they would ever tamely 
Vor. IV. B ſuffer 
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PART II. ſuſfer any treſpaſs on their civil or religious liberties, 
. If deſtitute of the ſenſe of juſtice or of gratitude, the 
imprudencies of his grandfather, the fatal cataſtrophe 
of his father, and ten years of excluſion, exile, and 
adverſity, were ſurely ſuſſicient to have taught him 
moderation; while the affectionate expreſſions of loy- 
alty and attachment, which every where ſaluted his 
ears, demanded his moſt warm acknowledgments. 


W1ra loyalty, mirth and gaiety returned. That 
gloom which had ſo long overſpread the iſland, gra- 1 | 
dually diſappeared with thoſe fanatical opinions that 4 
produced it. And if the king had made a proper 
uſe of his political ſituation, and of thoſe natural and 
acquired talents which he ſo abundantly poſſeſſed, he 
might have held, with a bigh hand, the balance of 
Europe, and at the ſame time have reſtored the Engliſh 

. nation (to uſe the memorable words of my lord Cla- 
rendon) to its primitive temper and integrity; to © its 
© old good manners, its old good humour, and its. 
„old good nature.” But an infatuated deſire of go- 
verning without controul, and allo of changing the 
religion of the two Britiſn kingdoms, accompanied 
with a waſteful prodigality, which nothing could ſup- 
Ply, loſt him by degrees the hearts of his ſubjeCts, as 
we ſhall have occaſion to fee, and inſtead of the arbi- 
ter of Europe, made him a penſioner of France. 


CHARLES was thirty years of age when he aſcend- 
ed the throne of his anceſtors; and, conſidering his 
adverſe fortune, and the'opportunities he had enjoyed 
of mingling with the world, might have been ſup- 
poſed to be paſt the levities of youth and the intem- 
perance of appetite, But being endowed with a 
ſtrong conſtitution and a great flow of ſpirits, with a 

| manly 
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was ſtill his predominant paſſion, and amuſement his 


chief occupation. He was not, however, incapable A. P. 1660. 


of application to buſineſs, nor unacquainted with af- 
fairs either foreign or domeſtic ; but having been ac- 
cuſtomed, during his exile, to live among his cour- 
tiers as a companion rather-than a monarch, he loved 
to indulge, even after his reſtoration, in the pleaſures of 


diſengaged ſociety as well as of unreſtrained gallan- 


try, and hated every thing that interfered with thoſe 
favourite avocations. His example was contagious : 
a groſs ſenſuality infected the court; and prodigality, 


debauchery, and irreligion, became the characteriſ- 


tics of the younger and more faſhionable part of the 
nation. 


Tux king himfelf, who appears to have been little 
under the influence of either moral or religious prin- 
ciples, conſcious of his own irregularities, could eaſily 
forgive the deviations of others, and admit an excuſe 
for any ſyſtem of opinions, Hence he gained the 
profligate by indulgence, at the ſame time that he 
choſe to flatter, by attentions, the pride of religion 


and virtue. This accommodating character, which 


through his whole reign was Charles's chief ſupport, 
at ficſt raiſed the higheſt idea of his judgment and 
impartiality. Without regard to former diſtinctions, 


he admitted into his council the moſt eminent men of 


all parties; the Preſbyterians equally with the Royal- 
iſts ſhared this honour. Nor was he leſs impartial in 


the diſtribution of honours, Admiral Montague was 
* not only created earl of Sandwich, aud Monk duke of 
* Albemarle, promotions that might have been expected; 


1. Burnet, vol. 1, book ii. 
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manly figure and an engaging manner, animal love LETTER 


od 
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PART 11. but Annefley was created earl of Angleſey ; Aſhley 
A. D. 1660. Cooper, lord Aſhley ; and Denzil. Hollis, lord Hollis, 


WHATEVER might be the king's motive for fuch a 
conduct, whether a deſire of laſting popularity, or 
merely of ſerving a temporary purpoſe, it muſt be al- 
lowed to have been truly political, as it contribated 
| not only to baniſh the remembrance bf paſt am moſi- 
ties, but to attach the leaders of the Preſbyterians z 1 
| who, beſide having a principal ſhare in the Reſtora- 1 

tion, were formidable by their numbers as well as by 1 
| their property, and declared enemies to the Indepen - 
dents, and other republican ſectaries. But the choice 

which Charles made of his miniſters and principa! fer- 

vants more eſpecially prognoſticated future happineſs 

and tranquillity, and gave ſincere pleaſure to all the 

true friends of the conſtitution, Sir Edward Hyde, 
created earl of Clarendon, was made lord chance Hor. 
He had been bred to the law, poſſefſed great talents, Eh 
was indefatigable in buſineſs, and very fit for the y 
place of prime mmifter, The marquis, created duke 5 
of Or mond, leſs remarkable for his talents than his 
courtly accompliſhments, hrs honour, and his fidelity, 
was conſtituted ſteward of the houſhold ; the earl of 
Southampton, a man of abilities and integrity, was 
appointed lord treafurer, and Sir Edward Nicholas 
and Mr. Morrice ſecretaries of ſtate» The ſecretarirs 
were both men of learning and virtue, but little ac- 
quainted with foreign affairs v. 


THESE miniſters entered into a free and open cor- 
reſpondence with the leading members of both hou fes; 
in conſequence of which the Convention (as the aſfem- 
bly that accompliſhed the Reſtoration han been hither- 
to called, by being ſummoned without the king's au- 


a. Burnet, vol. i. book U. a 
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thority) received the name of a parliament, All 
juridical decrees, paſſed during the commonwealth or 
_ protectorſhip, were affirmed; and an aft of indemnity 
was paſſed, conform: ble to the king's declaration from 
Breda. In that declaration Charles had wiſely re- 
ferred all exceptions to the parliament, which excluded 
ſuch as had any immediate hand in the late king's 
death. Only fix of the regicides, however, with four 
others, who had been abettors of their treaſon, were 
executed. The reſt made their eſcane, were pardon- 
ed, or confined in different priſons. They all be- 
haved with great firmneſs, and ſeemed to conſider 


themſelves as martyrs to their civil and religious prin- 
ciples 3, 


5 


LETTER 
XII. 

— 

A. D. 1660. 


LAMBERT and Vane, though not immediately con- 


cerned in the late king's death, were alſo attainted. 
Lambert was pardoned, in conſequence of his ſubmiſ- 
fon 3 but Vane, on account of his preſumptuous be- 
haviour during his trial, was executed“. The ſame 
lenity was extended to Scotland; where only the 
marquis of Argyle, and one Guthery, a ſeditious 
preacher, were executed. Argyle's caſe was thought 
peculiarly hard; but as Guthery had perſon-Ily in- 
ſulted the king, as well as purſued a conduct ſubver- 
five of all legal authority, his fate was lamented only 
by the wildeſt fanatics 5. 


NoTw1TtHSTANDING theſe expiatory ſacrifices, 
Charles's government was, for a time, remarkably 
mild and equitable. The firſt meaſure that excited 
any alarm was the act of uniformity. 


Hap the convention-parliament, from a jealouſy 
of royal power, exacled any conditions from the king, 


3. State Trials, vol. ii, 4. Id. ibid. F. Burnet, ubi fup. 
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on his reſtoration, the eſtabliſhment of the Preſby- 


— —_ 
K. D, 1660, rian diſcipline would certainly have been one of 


Dec, 29. 


them; not only becauſe more favourable to civil li- 
berty than epiſcopacy, in the opinion of the people, 
but more conformable to the theological ideas of the 
greater number of the members. No ſuch ſtipula- 
tion, however, having been required, the church of 
England had good reaſon to expect that the hierarchy 
would recover its ancient rights, and again appear 
with undiminiſhed ſplendour, as well as the monarchy. 
Charles, to whom the buſineſs of religion was wholly 
left, though inclined to revive epiſcopacy, was at a 
loſs how to proceed. The Preſbyterians, from their 
recent ſervices, had claims upon his gratitude. and the 
epiſcopal clergy from their loyalty and former ſuffer- 
ings, in conſequence of their attachment to the royal 
cauſe, As he wiſhed to gain all parties, by diſoblig— 
ing none, he conducted himſelf with great modera- 
tion. At the ſame time that he reſtored the cjected 
clergy, and ordered the Liturgy to be received into 
the churches, he iſſued a declaration, in which he 


promiſed, That the biſhops ſhould all be regular and 


conſtant preachers ; that they ſhould not confer or- 
dination, or exerciſe any juriſdiction, without the ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance of Pieſbyters, choſen by the dio- 


ceſe; that ſuch alterations ſhould be made in the 


Liturgy as would render it totally unexceptionable; 
and that, in the meantime, the epiſcopal mode of wor- 
ſhip ſhould not be impoſed on thoſe who were unwill- 
ing to receive it“. 


SUCH was the ſtate of the church at the diſſolution 
of the convention parliament; which, while it guard- 
ed the legal rights of the crown, lately ſo violently in- 


6, Parl. Hiſt, vol. ⁊xiii. 
yadeg, 
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vaded, never loſt ſight of the liberty of the ſubject, LETTER 
XII. 

but maintained the happy medium between high pre- N 

rogative and licentious freedom. The new parlia- A D. 1667. 
: . "0 * May 8. 

ment was of a very different complexion. The 

royaliſts, ſeconded by the influence of the crown, had 

prevailed in moſt elections. Not above ſeventy mem- 

bers of the Preſbyterian party obtained ſeats in the 

houſe of commons; and theſe not being able either 

to oppoſe or retard the meaſures of the court, monar- 

chy and epiſcopacy were now as much exalted as they 

had formerly been depreſſed. 


AN a& was immediately paſſed for the ſecurity of 
the king's perſon and government, containing many 
ſevere clauſes ; and as the biſhops, though reſtored to 
their ſpiritual authority, were ſtill excluded from par- 
liament, in conſequence of a law paſſed by Charles I. 
immediately before the civil wars, that act was now 
repealed, and they were permitted to reſume their 
ſeats in the houſe of lords. But what moſt remark- 
ably manifeſted the zeal of the parliament for the 
church and monarchy was the Act of Uniformity, 
and the repeal of the Triennial Act. Inſtead of 
the exact ſtipulations of the latter, a general clauſe 
provided, that parliaments ſhould not be interrupted 
above three years at moſt. By the Act of Unifor- 
mity it was required, that every clergyman, capable 
of holding a benefice, ſhould poſſeſs epiſcopal ordina- 
"Þ tion; ſhould declare his aſſent to every thing con- 
: 10 tained in the Book of Common-Prayer ; ſhould take 

the oath of canonical obedience, abjure the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and renounce the principle of 


taking arms againſt the king, on any pretence what- 
x fſoever?, 

= 7. Id. Ibid. 
4 Thus 
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Tnus was the church reinſtated in her former 
power and ſplendour; and as the old perſecuting laws 
ſubſiſted in their full tigour, and even new clauſes of 
a like nature were now enaCted, all the king's promiſes 
of toleration and indulgence to tender conſciences, in 
his declaration from Breda, were thereby eluded and 
broken. The more zealous of the Preſbyterian cler- 


gymen, however, reſolved to refuſe the ſubſcription, 


be the conſequences what they might; though there 
is no doubt but they flattered themſelves, that the 
biſhops would not dare to expel ſo great a number of 
the moſt popular preachers in the kingdom. But in 
this hope they were deceived. The church anti- 
cipating the pleaſure of retaliation, had made the 
terms of ſubſcription rigid, on purpoſe to diſguſt all 
the ſcrupulous Preſbyterians, and deprive them of 
their livings*; and the court beheld, with equal ſatiſ- 
faction and aſtoniſhment, two thouſand of the clergy, 
in one day, relinquiſh their cures, and ſacrifice their 
intereſt to their religious opinions. 


Tarais meaſure, which united the Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters in a common hatred of the church, and 
rouſed in the church a ſpirit of intolerance and per- 
ſecution, was peculiarly impolitic and imprudent, 
as well as violent and unjuſt; more eſpecially 
as the opportunity ſeeined fair for taking advantage 
of the reſentments of the Preſbytetians againſt 
the republican ſectaries, and to draw them, without 
perſecuting the others, by the cords of love into 
the pale of the church, inſtead of driving them back 
by ſevere uſage into their ancient confederacies. A 
{mall relaxation in the terms of communion would 
certainly have been ſuſſicient for that purpoſe. But 


S. Burnet, vol. i. book ii. 
the 
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was great at court, had other views, with which the 


nation was then unacquainted, and which it muſt now A.D. 1662. 


be our buſineſs to unſold. 


CHARLES, during his exile, had not only imbibed 
ſtrong prejudices in favour of the Catholic religion, 
but had even been ſecretly reconciled in form to the 


church of Rome 9. His brother, the duke of Vork, 


however, was a more ſincere convert, James had 
zealouſly adopted all the abſurd and pernicious prin- 
ciples of popery; and as he had acquired a great 
aſcendant over the king, by his talent for buſineſs, 
the ſeverities in the Act of Uniformity had been 
chiefly ſuggeſted by him and the earl of Briftol, alſo 
a zealous Catholic and a favourite at court. Senſible 
that undiſguiſed popery could claim no legal indul- 
gence, they inflamed the church-party againſt the 
Preſbyterians: they encouraged the Preſbyterians to 
ſtand out; and when, in conſequence of theſe artifices, 
they ſaw ſo numerous and popular a body of the 
clergy ejected, they formed the plan of a general to- 
leration, in hopes that the hated ſect of the Catholics, 
might paſs unobſerved in the crowd, and enjoy the 
ſame liberty with the reſt, 


THe king, who had this meaſure more at heart 
than could have been expected from his ſeeming in- 
difference to all religions, accordingly iſſued a decla- 
ration, under pretence of mitigating the rigours con- 
tained in the Act of Uniformity. After mentioning 
the promiſes of liberty of conſcience contained in 
his declaration from. Breda, he added, That although, 
in the firſt place, he had been zealous to ſettle the 


9- Burnet, book i, 
uniformity 


the royal family and the Catholics, whoſe influence LETTER 
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uniformity of the church of England, which he 
ſhould ever maintain; yet in regard to the penalties 
upon thoſe who do not conform thereunto, through 
ſcruple of conſcience, but modeſtly and without 
ſcandal perform thcir devotions in their own way, he 
ſhould make it his ſpecial care, ſo far as in him lay, 
without invading the freedom of parliament, to incline 
the members to concur with him in framing ſuch an 
act for that purpoſe, as might enable him to exerciſe 
with more univerſal ſatisfaction that diſpenſing power, 
which he conceived to be inherent in him 1%. The 
parliament howeyer, alarmed at the idea of a dif- 
penſing prwer in the crown, and having a glimpſe of 
the object for which it was to be exerciſed, came to 
a reſolution, That the indulgence propoſed would 
prove moſt pernicious both to church and ſtate ; 
would open a door to ſchiſm, encourage faction, diſ- 
turb the public peace, and diſcredit the wiſdom of the 
legiſlature**. And the court, having already gained 
ſo many points, judged it neceſſary to lay aſide 
for a time the project of toleration. In the mean 
time the ejected clergymen were proſecuted with un- 
relenting rigour ; ſevere laws being enacted, not only 
againſt conventicles, but againſt any non-conforming 
teacher coming within five miles of a corporation. 


Tae Preſbytcrians in Scotland did not experi- 
ence more favour than thoſe in England. As Charles 
had made them no promiſes before his reſtoration, he 
reſolved to purſue the abſurd policy of his father 


and grandfather, of eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in that 


kingdom. In this reſolution he was confirmed by his 
antipathy againſt the Scottiſh ecclefiaſtics, on ac- 
count of the inſults which he had received white 


10. Kenngt's Pegifer, p. 850. 11, Part. Hiſt. vol. xiii. 
amongſt 
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amongſt them. He therefore replied to the earl of 8 
Lauderdale, with more pertneſs than judgment, wen 
prefſed to eſtabliſh preſbytery, that, © it was not a re- 4 P. 4662. 
ligion for a gentleman !”” and he could not agree to its 

farther continuance in Scotland**. Such a reaſon 

might have ſuited a fop in his dreſſing- room, or a 

jolly companion over his bottle, but was very un- | 
worthy of the head of a great monarchy. The conſe- 

quences were ſach as might have been foreſeen. A 

vaſt majority of the Scottiſh nation looked up with 

horror to the king and his miniſters, and expoſed them- 

ſelves to the moſt ſevere perſecutions rather than re- 

linquiſh their form of worſhip*?, 
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CERTaiN political meaſures conſpired with thoſe 
BY of religion to diminiſh that popularity which the 
1 king had enjoyed at his reſtoration. His marriage 
5 wich Catherine of Portugal, to which he was chiefly 
| 7 | prompted by the largeneſs of her portion'4, was by 
a ; no mæans agreeable to his ſubjects, who were deſirous, 

n above all things, of his marrying a proteſtant prin- ; 
| 10 | ceſs. The ſale of Dunkirk to France, in order to 
* ſupply his prodigality, occaſioned univerſal diſguſt 5; 
ey 


and the Dutch war, in which he is ſaid to have en- 
gaged with a view of diverting part of the parliamen- 


12. Burnet, vol. i. book ii. 13. Id. ibid. 

14. He recelved with her five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, the 
ſettlement of Bombay in the Eaſt Indies, and the fortreſs of Tangier 
on the coaſt of Africa, 

15 The ſale of Dunkirk, though ſtigmatized as one of the worſt 
meaſures of Charles's reign, was more blameable as a mark of mean- 
neſs in the king than on account of its detriment to the nation. The 
charge of maintaining that fortreſs was very great, and the benefit G 
ariſing from it ſmall. It had then no harbour to receive veſſels 
of burden; and Lewis XIV. who was a judge of ſuch acquiſitions, 
and who firſt made it a good ſea-port, thought he had made a hard 
bargain, when he paid four hundred thouſand e for it. 27 
Eftrades' Leiters, 
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tary aids to the ſupply of bis own profuſions, contri- 
buted {till farther to increaſe the public diſſatisfaction. 
The particulars of that war it muſt'now be our buſi- 
neſs to relate. 


Tux reaſons aſſigned for commencing hoſtilities 
againſt the United Provinces were, the depredations 
committed by the ſubjects of that republic upon the 
Engliſh traders in different parts of the world But, 
unfortunately for Charles, theſe depredations, though 
ſufficient to call up the keeneſt reſentment, had all 
preceded the year 1652, when a treaty of league and 
alliance had been renewed between England and the 


States. This circumſtance, however, was overlooked 


in the general jealouſy of the Hollanders; who, by 
their perſevering induſtry, as well as by other means, 
had of late greatly hurt the foreign trade of che Eng- 
liſh merchants. The king was reſolved on a war, 
from which, in conſequence of his ſuperior naval 
force, he hoped to derive vaſt advantages: and being 
warmly ſeconded in his views by the city and parlia- 
ment, fir Robert Holmes was ſecretly diſpatched 
with a ſquadron to the coaſt of Africa; where he not 
only expelled the Dutch from Cape Corſe, to which 
the Engliſh had ſome pretenſions, but ſeized their ſet- 
tlements of Cape Verde and the iſle of Goree, together 
with ſeveral trading veſſels. Another ſquadron failed 
ſoon after to North America, with three hundred men 
on board, under the command of fir Richard Nicholas, 
who took poſſeſſion of the Dutch ſettlement of Nova 
Belgia, atterward called New York, in honour of 
the duke, who had obtained a grant of it from his 
brother's. 


16. King Fames's Memoirs. This territory, as lying within the line 
of the Engliſh diſcoveries, had been formerly granted by James I. to the 
earl of Sterling; but it had never been FN except by the Dutch. 
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conformable to their perpetual edit, had eleQtei no 
ſtadtholder. The governwent'had continued wholly 
in the hands of the Louveflein, or violent republican 
party, who wefe declared enemies againſt the houſe of 


Orange. This ſtate of the affairs of the United Pro- 


vinces could not be very agreeable to the king of Eng- 
land, who muſt naturally defire to ſee his nephew, 
William III reinſtated in that authority poſſeſſed by 
his anceſtors. He is even ſuſpected of a deſign, in 


conjunction with his brother, of rendering the young | 


prince abſolute, and bringing the States to a depen- 
dence on England. Is it at leaſt certain, that the fa- 
mous John de Wit, penſionary of Holland, who was 


the ſoul of the republican party, and veſted with al- 


moſt dictatorial powers, afraid of ſome ſuch deſign, 
bad, ſoon after the Reſtoration, entered into cloſe al- 
liance with France. This has fince been thought 
bad policy : and it muſt be owned, that De Wit's an- 
tipathy againſt the family of Orange led him into 
meaſures not always advantageous to his country; but 
it ought at the ſame time to be remembered, that nei- 
ther the genius of Lewis XIV. nor the reſources of 
the French monarchy were then known, 


Dr Wir, equally diſtinguiſhed by his magnani- 


mity, ability, and integrity; and who knew how to 


blend the moderate deportment of the private citizen 
with the dignity of the miniſter of ſtate de Wit, who 
had laid it down as a maxim, that no independent 


ſtate ought ever tamely to ſuffer any breach of equity 


from another, whatever their diſparity in force, when 
135. Bafnage, Temple. Burnet. 
6 | 
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SINCE the death of William II. prince of Orange, LETTER 
who attempted, as we have already ſeen, to eneroach t 
on the liberties of the republic of Holland, the Dutch, A. D. 1664. 
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informed of the hoſtilities of England, did not he- 
ſitate a moment how to act. He immediately ſent 
orders to de Ruyter, who was cruiſing with a fleet in 
the Mediterranean, for the pu poſe of chaſtiſing the 
piratical ſtates of Barbary, to ſail toward the coaſt of 
Guinea, and put the Hollanders again in poſſeſſion of 
thoſe ſettlements from which they had been violently 
expelled. The Dutch admiral, who had a conſiderable 
body of land forces on board, recovered all the con- 
queſts of the Engliſh on the coaſt of Africa, except 
Cape Corſe-caſtle. He even diſpoſſeſſed them of ſome 
of their old ſettlements ; and ſailing for America, he 
inſulted Barbadoes, committed hoſtilities on Long 
Iſland, and took a conſiderable number of ſhips“s. 


A DECLARATION of war was 'the conſequence of 
theſe mutual hoſtilities, and both ſides prepared for the 
moſt vigorous exertions of their naval ſtrength. By 
the prudent management of de Wit, a ſpirit of union 
was preſerved among the States; great ſums were le- 
vied; and a navy, compoſed of larger ſhips than the 
Dutch had ever before ſent to ſea, was ſpeedily e- 
quipped. Charles, who was perfeAly acquainted 
with naval architecture, went himſelf from port to 
port, inſpecting the dock-yards, and haſtening the 
Preparations. Sailors flocked from all quarters; and 
James duke of York, the king's brother, who had bee u 
originally deſigned for the head of the navy, and was 
now lord-high admiral of England, put to ſea with a 
fleet of an hundred fail, beſides fire ſhips and bomb. 
ketches, and ſtood for the coaſt of Holland. Prince 
Rupert and the earl of Sandwich commanded under 
him. The Dutch fleet, of at leaſt equal force, was 
commanded by admiral Opdam, in conjunction with 


18. Ibid. 
Evertſon 
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Evertſon and young Tromp, ſon to the famous ad- LETTER 
miral of that name, killed in the former war. They Conus 
declined not the combat. The ſea was ſmooth, and &. P. 1665. 
not a cloud to be ſeen in the ſky. The duke of York, 

in the Royal Charles, bore down upon Opdam, and 

a furious battle began. The conteſt was continued for June 3. 

4 four hours with great obſtinacy : at length Opdam's 

4 ſhip blew up; and the Dutch, diſcouraged by the aw- 

E ful fate of their admiral and his gallant crew, fled to- 

3 ward the Texel'9. They loſt near thirty ſhips, and 

1 their whole fleet might have been ſunk or taken, had 

1 the Engliſh made a proper uſe of their victory. But 
unfortunately about midnight, orders were given to 

ſhorten fail*9; ſo that, at morning, no hopes of over- 

taking the enemy remained. And thus was negleQed 

an opportunity of deſtroying the naval force of the 

Dutch, which never returned in this, or in any ſuc- 


ceeding war. The Engliſh loſt only one ſhip. 


n 
* 11 * . / 
pet . 


TRE joy ariſing from the duke of York's naval 
victory, ſo highly extolled by the adherents of the 
court, was much diminiſhed by the breaking out of 


19. King James's Memoirs. 

20. Theſe orders were given by one Bronker, a geritleman of the 
duke's bedchamber, while his maſter was aſlecp, and without his au- 
thority, ifwe believe the royal memorialiſt :—and his behaviour during 
the action leaves us no room to ſuppoſe he could be afraid of a beaten 

And flying enemy. But it is nevertheleſs well known, that theſame man 
may be a hero at noon, and a coward at midnight. In a word, it is 
highly improbable that Bronker ſhould dare to give ſuch orders of him- 
ſelf; and although we know nothing poſitively to the contrary, we are 
informed by Burnet, that the duke ſeemed very much ſtruck when, un- 
derſtanding he was likely to come up with the enemy, he was told by 
Pen, his captain, that he mult prepare for better wort in the n2xt ea- 
gagement, as the Dutch always gather conrage from d/pair. { Hiſt. of 
Bir Own Times, vol. i. book ii.) This information Burnet had from the 
earl of Montague, who was then a volunteer on board the duke's ſhip. 
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the plague, which carried off near an hundred thou- 
fand perſons in London in one year. The melan- 
choly apprehenſions occaſioned by this calamity, add- 
ed to the horrors of war, were increaſed by the proſ- 


- pet of new enemies. Lewis XIV. was obliged to 


aſſiſt the Dutch, in conſequence of his alliance with 
de Wit and the States; and the king of Denmark, 
who was jealous of the naval power of England, en- 
gaged to furniſh thirty ſhips in ſupport of the ſame 
cauſe, for an annual ſubſidy of fifteen hundred thou- 


ſand crowns**. De Wit, however, who was now 


blamed as the author of the war, did not truſt to theſe 
alliances. He not only forwarded the naval prepara- 
tions, but went on board the fleet himſelf; and ſo ex- 
tenſive was his genius, that he ſoon became as much 
maſter of ſea affairs, as if he had been bred to them 
from his infancy. By his courage and capacity, he 
quickly remedied all the diſorders occaſioned by the 
late misfortune; infuſed new confidence into his party, 
and revived the declining valour of his country- 
men 21. 


In order to balance ſo formidable a combination, 


Charles attempted, but without ſucceſs, to negociate 


an alliance with Spain. Conſcious, however, that 
Lewis could have no ſerious purpoſe of exalting the 
power of Holland, and elated with recent ſucceſs, he 
was not alarmed at the number of his enemies; though 


every ſhore was hoſtile to the Engliſh: ſeamen, from 


the extremity of Norway to the coaſt of Bayonne, A 
formidable fleet of teventy-eight iail of the line, com- 
manded by the duke of Albemarle and prince Rupert, 
ſeemed to juſtity the confidence of the king. Bu. un- 
fortunately this force was divided in the moment of 


21. Let. D Eſtrades. 22. Baſnage. 
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danger. It having been reported, that the duke of Beau- LETTER 
fort had entered the Channel, with a French fleet of 
forty ſail, prince Rupert was detached with twenty A. P. 16664 
ſail to oppoſe him. Meanwhile the Dutch fleet, to 
the number of ninety ſail, commanded by de Ruyter 
and Tromp, had put to ſea; and Albemarle, not- 
withſtanding his inferiority, raſhly ſought an engage- 
ment *3, But his valour atoned for his temerity. The 
battle that enſued is one of the moſt memorable in the 
annals of mankind ; whether we conſider its duration, 
or the deſperate courage with which it was fought. 


Four days did the combat rage, without any ap- 
pearance of valour flackening on either fide. The 
Dutch had the advantage in the action of the firſt day; 
yet Albemarle, in engaging de Ruyter, had ſhewed 
himſelf worthy of his former renown. Two Dutch ad- 
mirals were flain, and three Engliſh ſhips taken. One 
Dutch ſhip was burnt, Darkneſs parted the comba- 
tants. Next morning the battle was renewed with 
redoubled fierceneſs ; and the Dutch were ready to 
give way, when they were reinforced with ſixteen ca- 
pital ſhips. The Engliſh now found that the moſt 
heroic valour cannot counterbalance the ſuperiority of 
numbers, againſt an enemy not defeQtive either in 
courage or conduct, Albemarle, however, would 
yield to nothing but the interpoſition of night; and, 
although he had loſt no ſhips in this ſecond action, he 
found his force ſo much weakened, that he reſolved to 
take advantage of the darkneſs and retire. But the 
vigilance of the enemy, and the ſhattered condition 
of his fleet, prevented him from fully executing his de- 
ſign. Before morning, however, he was able to make 
ſome way; and it was four in the afternoon, before de 


23. Clarendon : Life, Contin. of Baker, 
Vor. IV, C 
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PART II. Ruyter could come up with him. His diſabled ſhips 
| 7666. were ordered to make all the ſail poſſible, and keep 
a · head, while he himſelf cloſed the rear with ſixteen of 
the moſt entire, and preſented an undaunted counten- 
ance to the Hollanders. Determined to periſh ſooner 
than to ſtrike, he prepared to renew the aCtion. But as 
he was ſenſible the probability of fucceſs was againſt 
bim, he declared to the earl of Oſſory, ſon of the duke 
of Ormond, who was then on board with him, his in- 
tention to blow up his ſhip rather than fall into the 
hands of the enemy :—and that gallant youth ap- 
plaiided the deſperate reſolution. But fortune reſcued 
both from ſuch a violent death, at the ſame time that 
it ſaved the Engliſh navy. A fleet being deſcried 
before the action was renewed, ſuſpenſe for a time re- 
ſtrained the rage of the combatants. One party con- 
cluded it to be the duke of Beaufort, the other Prince 
Rupert, and both rent the ſky with their ſhouts. At 
length, to the unſpeakable joy of the Engliſh, it was 
diſcovered to be the Prince. Night prevented an im- 
mediate renewal of the action, but next morning the 
battle raged with more intenſeneſs than ever. Through 
the whole fourth day the conteſt remained doubtful; 
and toward evening both fleets, as if weary of carnage, 
retired under a thick fog to their reſpective har- 
bours *4. 


BuT the Engliſh admirals were men of too high 
ralour to be ſatisfied with leſs than victory. While 
they ſent the diſabled ſhips to different docks to be 
refitted, they remained on board their own. The 
whole fleet was ſoon ready to put to fea, and a new 
engagement was eagerly ſought. Nor was it long 
denied them. Ruyter and Tromp, with the Dutch 


24. Baſnage, Clarendon, Heath, 
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fleet, conſiſting of about eighty ſail; had poſted them- K 
ſelves at the mouth of the Thames, in hopes of being 
joined by a French ſquadron, and of riding trium- A. P. 1666, 


phant in the Channel. There they were deſcried by 


the Engliſh fleet under prince Rupert and Albemarle. 


The force on both ſides was nearly equal. The Dutch 
tore toward the coaſt of Holland, but were cloſely 
purſued. At length they formed themſelves in order 


of battle, and a terrible conflict enſued. Sit Thomas July 19 


Allen, who commanded the Engliſh white ſquadron, 


attacked the Dutch van with irreſiſtible fury, and 
killed the three admirals who commanded it. Tromp 
engaged, and defeated fir Jeremy Smith, admiral of 
the blue ; but unfortunately for his countrymen, by 
Purſuing too eagerly, he was utterly ſeparated from 
the Dutch centre, where his aſſiſtance was much 
wanted, Meanwhile de Ruyter, who occupied that 
dangerous ſtation, maintained with equal conduct and 
courage the combat againſt the centre of the Engliſh 
fleet, commanded by Rupert and Albemarle. Over- 
powered by numbers, his high ſpirit was at laſt 
obliged to ſubmit to a retreat, which he conducted 
with the greateſt ability; yet could he not help ex- 
claiming, in the agony of his heart, My God! 
at what a wretch am I, to be compelled to ſubmit to this 
te diſgrace !—Among ſo many thouſand bullets, is 
& there not one to put an end to my miſerable life?“ 
Tromp too, after all his ſucceſs, was obliged to yield 
to the combined efforts of the Engliſh red and blue 
ſquadrons*?. 


Thoucz the loſs ſuſtained by the Dutch in this 
engagement was not very conſiderable, it occaſioned 
great conſternation among the provinces» The de- 


25. Ibid, | 
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feat of their fleet filled them with the moſt melancho. 


ly apprehenſions. Some of theſe were ſoon realized. 
The Engliſh, now abfolute maſters of the ſea, rode 


in triumph along the coaſt, and inſulted the Holland- 


ers in theic harbours. A ſquadron, under fir Ro- 
bett Holmes, entered the road of Vlie, and burnt two 
men of war and an hundred and forty rich merchant- 
men, together with the large village of Brandaris; the 
whole damage being computed at ſeveral millions ſter- 
ting “. 


Tu fituation of de Wit was now truly critical. 
The Dutch merchants, uniting themſelves with the 
Orange faction, violently exclaimed againſt an ad- 
miniſtration, , which, as they pretended, had brought 
difgrace and ruin on their country. But the firm and 
intrepid mind of de Wit ſupported him under all his 
difficulties and diſtreſſes. Having quieted the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand, he gave himſelf little 
trouble about the murmurs of the reſt, as they con- 
tributed but little toward the public expence. The fleet 
of the republic was refitted in an incredibly ſhort time, 
and again ſent to ſea under de Ruyter; and the king of 
Trance, though pleaſed to ſee England and Holland 


weakening each other's naval force, haſtened the 


failing of the duke of Beaufort, left a ſecond defeat 
mould oblige his friend de Wit to abandon his dan» 
gerous ſtation 7. Such a deſeat would certainly 
have happened to one, if not to both fleets, had 
not a violent ſtorm obliged prince Rupert to retire in- 
to St. Helen's, While he remained there, repairing 
the damages he had ſuſtained, de Ruyter, who had 
taken ſhelter in the road of Boulogne, returned home 


26. Clarendon, Heath 27. Baſnage, Le Clerc. 
wih 
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with his fleet in a ſickly condition. The duke of Beau- LETTER 
fort, who came too late to form a junction with the : 
Dutch admiral, pafſed both up and down the Channel . D. 1066. 
without being obſerved by the Engliſh fleet ; and 

Lewis XIV, anxious for the ſafety of his infant navy, 

which he had reared with much care and induſtry, 
diſpatched orders to Beaufort to make the beſt of his 

way to Breſt **, 


Tx ſame ſtorm which, by ſea, prevented prince 
Rupert from annoying the French and Dutch fleets, 
promoted a dreadful calamity on land. A fire broke 
out, at one in the morning, in a baker's ſhop near 5*-* 
London-bridge, and had acquired great force before 
it was obſerved. The neighbouring houſes were 
chiefly compoſed of wood; the weather had long been 
remarkably dry; the ſtreets were narrow, and the 
wind blew violently from the eaſt: ſo that the flames 
ſpread rapidly from houſe to houſe, and from ſtreet 
; to ſtreet, till the whole city was in a blaze. Terroc 
4 and conſternation ſcized on the diſtracted inhabitants; 

7 who conſidered the conflagration, fo faſt following the 
plague, as another viſitation from Heaven, on account 
of the crimes of the court; or as a conſpiracy of the 
papiſts, in conjunction with France, for the extirpa- 
tion of all true religion, Suſpicions even extended to 
the royal family 29. Three nights and three days did 
the flames rage with increaſing fury: on the fourth 
day, the wind falling, the fire ceaſed in a manner as 
wonderful as its progreſs. Of twenty-ſix wards, 

. into which the city was divided, fifteen were burnt 
; down; four hundred ſtreets and lanes, and thirteen 


28. Clarenden's Life, Contin, of Baker. 29. Burnet, book ii. 
C 3 thouſand 
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PART II. thouſand houſes were deſtroyed ?”. But this calami- 

45.7686. ty, though ſeverely felt at the time, has eventually 
contributed to the health, ſafety, and ſuture conve- 
niency of the inhabitants of London, by the judicious 
method obſetved in conſtructing the new build- 
ings ; and, what is truly remarkable, it does nat 
appear that, during the whole conflagration, one life 
was loſt either by fire or otherwiſe. 


'Tnovgn the moſt judicious hiſtorians leave us no 
room to ſuppoſe that either the catholics or the court 
had any concern in the fire of London, the very ſuſ- 
picion of ſuch a conſpiracy is a proof of the jealouſy 
entertained of the meaſures of government. This 

| Jealouſy was chiefly occaſioned by the ſeverities cexer- 
ciſed againſt the Preſbyterians and other non · conform- 
iſts, who {till compoſed the majority of the people of 
England; and by the ſecret favour ſhewn to the Ca- 
tholics, who, though proſcribed by many laws, ſeldom 
felt the rigour of any. 


TRE non-conformiſts in Scotland were, if poſſi- 
ble, ſtill more harſhly treated. In conſequence of the 
introduction of epiſcopacy, a mode of worſhip ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the great body of the Scottiſh 
nation, three hundred and fifty pariſh churches had 
been at once declared vacant. New miniſters were 
ſought for all over the kingdom, and the churches 
filled with men of the moſt abandoned characters. 
No candidate was ſo ignorant or vicious as to be re- 
jected. The people, who were extremely devoted to 


30. King James's Mem, Clarendon's Life. Burnet, ubi ſup. 

31. The ſtreets were not only made wider, and more regular than 
formerly, but the houſes were formed of leſs combuſtible materials, the 
pe of lath and plaiſter being prohibited. 


their 
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their former teachers (men remarkable ſor the auſte- LETTER 
rity of their manners and their ſervour in preaching) , 
could not conceal their indignation againſt theſe in- A. P. 1666. 
truders, whoſe debaucheries filled them with horror. 
They followed the ejected clergymen. to the woods 

F3 and mountains, where multitudes aſſembled to liflen 

| their pious diſcourſes ; and while this pleaſure was 

allowed them, they diſcovered no ſymptoms of ſedi- 
tion. But when the Scottiſh parliament, which was 
wholly under the influence of the court, framed a law 
againſt conventicles, ſimilar to that ſevere act paſſed 
in England, the people took the alarm ;—and the 
crueltics and oppreſſions exerciſed in enforcing this 

F | law, at laſted rouſed them to rebellion “. 


THE inhabitants of the weſtern counties, where 
religious zeal has always been more ardent than in any 
other part of Scotland, roſe in arms, to the number 
of two thouſand, and renewed the Covenant. They 
conducted themſelves, however, in a hat mleſs and in- 

| offenſive manner, committing no kind of violence, 
54 nor extorting any thing by force; and they publiſhed 
| a manifeſto, in which they profeſſed their loyalty and 
ſubmiſſion to the king, and only defired the re. eſta- 

bliſhment of Preſbytery and their former miniſters. 

As moſt of the gentlemen of their party in the Weſt, 

had been confined on ſuſpicion of an inſurrection, 

they marched toward Edinburgh, in hopes of being 

joined by ſome mem of rank; but finding themſelves 

deceived, many diſperſed, and the reſt were marching 

back to their own country, when they were attacked 


32. Not only ſuch as frequented conventicles were puniſhed to the 
utmoſt rigour of the law, but when it was found that the head ci any 
family did not regularly go to church, ſoldiers were quartered upon 
kim, till he paid a due attendance. Burnet, book ii. 
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by the king's forces, and routed at Pentland Hills. 
A conſiderable number of priſoners were taken, and 
treated with great ſeverity : ten where hanged on one 
gibbet at Edinburgh, and thirty-five before their own 
doors, in different parts of the country 33. 


ALL theſe men might have ſaved their lives, if 
they would either have renounced the Covenant or 
diſcovered any of their aſſociates; but, though moſtly 
perſons of mean condition, they adhered inviolably to 
their faith and friendſhip. Maccail, one of their 
teachers, ſuppoſed to have been deep in the ſecrets of 
bis party, was put to the torture, in order to extort a 
confeſſion, but without effect. He bore his ſufferings 
with great conſtancy; and expiring under them, ſeem- 
ed to depart in a tranſport of joy. * Farewell ſun, 
ec moon, and ſtars,” ſaid he; — “ f:rewell kindred and 
66 friends; farewell weak and frail body; farewell 
& world and time: welcome eternity, welcome an- 
« gels and ſaints, welcome Saviour of the world, and 
& welcome God the judge of all 3+!” Theſe words 
he uttered with a voice and manner that made a great 
impreſſion upon all that heard him, and contributed 
not a little to inflame the zeal of his partizans. Con- 
venticles continued to be attended in defiance of all 
the rigours of government, though theſe were extend- 


ed to a degree of ſeverity that was diſgraceful to hu- 
manity. | 


Tre ſtate of Ireland was no leſs deplorable than 
that of Scotland; but the miſeries of the Iriſh pro- 
ceeded from other caufes, Thoſe it muſt now be our 
buſineſs to trace. 


CromweELL having expelled, without diſtinction, all 


the native Iriſh from their three principal provinces 


23. Burnet, vol, i. book ii. 34+ Id. ibid. 
Munſter, 
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Munſter, Leinſter, and Ulſter, had confined them to 
Connaught and the county of Clare. And although thoſe 
who had thus been expelled were generally Catholics, 
many of them were altogether innocent of the maſſacre 
which had drawn ſo much odium on their country- 
men of that religion. Several Proteſtants too, and 
the duke of Ormond among the reſt, who. had uni- 
formly oppoſed the Iriſh rebellion, were alſo attaint- 
ed, becauſe they had afterward embraced the king's 
cauſe againſt the parliament. To all theſe unhappy 
ſufferers, ſome relief ſeemed due after the Reſtora- 
tion; but the difficulty was, how to find the means of 
redreſſing ſuch great and extenſive grievances. 


THE moſt valuable lands in Ireland had been already 
meaſured out and divided, either among the adven- 
turers who had lent money to the parliament for the 
ſuppreſſion of the popiſh conſpiracy, or among the 
ſoldiers who had accompliſhed that buſineſs, Theſe 
men could not be diſpoſſeſſed; becauſe they were the 
moſt powerful, and only armed part of the inhabitants 
of Ireland ; becauſe it was neceſſary to favour them, 
in order to ſupport the Proteſtant and Engliſh intereſt 
in that kingdom; and becauſe they had generally, with 
ſeeming zeal and alacrity, concurred in the king's Res 
ſtoration. Charles, therefore, iſſued a proclamation, 
in which he promiſed to maintain their ſettlement 3 


and he at the ſame time engaged to yield redreſs ta 


the innocent ſufferers 35, 


TRHERR was a conſiderable quantity of land ſtill un- 


divided in Ireland; and from this and other funds, it 


was thought poſlible for the king to fulfil his engage- 


ments, without diſturbing the preſent landholders. A 


35+ Carte's Zife of the Duke of Ormond, vol. ii. Hume, vol, vii. 
Court 
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Court of Claims was accordingly erected, conſiſting 
altogether of Engliſh commiſſioners, who had no 
connexion with any of the parties into which Ireland 
was divided; and the duke of Ormond, being ſup- 
poſed the only perſon whofe prudence and juſtice 
could compoſe ſuch jarring in'ereſts, was created lord- 
lieutenant. The number of claims preſented ſpread 
univerſal anxiety and alarm; but after a temporary 
ferment, all parties ſcemed willing to abate ſomewhat 
of their pretenſions, in order to obtain ſtability. 
Ormond interpoſed his authority to that purpoſe. 
The ſoldiers and adventurers agreed to relinquiſh a 
fourth of their poſſeſſions: all thoſe who had been 
attainted on account of their adherence to the king 
were reſtored, and ſome of the innocent Catholics. 


In conſequence of this ſettlement, Ireland began 
to acquire a degree of compoſure, when it was dif- 
turbed by an impolitic act, paſſed by the Engliſh par- 
liament, prohibiting the importation of Iriſh cattle 
into England, Ormond remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt 
that law. He ſaid, that the trade then carried on be- 
tween England and Ireland was extremely to the ad- 
rantage of the former kingdom, which received only 
proviſions, or rude materials, in return for every ſpe- 
cies of manufacture; that if the cattle of Ireland were 
prohibited, the inhabitants of that iſland had no other 
commodity with which they could pay England for 
their importations, and muſt therefore have recourſe 
to other nations for a ſupply ; that the induſtrious 
part of the inhabitants of England, if deprived of 
Triſn proviſions, which made living cheap, would be 
obliged to augment the price of labour, and thereby 


36. 16. ibid, | 
render 
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render their manufactures too dear to be exported LETTER 
with advantage to foreign markets 37. AY | 
THE king was ſo well convinced of the force of 

1 theſe arguments, that he uſed all his intereſt to op- 

5 poſe the bill, and declared that he could not give his A. P. 2667. 
aſſent to it with a ſafe conſcience. But the commons JI. 18. 
were obſtinate, and Charles was in want of ſupply : - 

he was therefore impelled by his fears of a refuſal to | 
paſs it into a law. The event, however, juſtified | 
the reaſoning of Ormond, Ihis ſevere law brought 

great diſtreſs upon Ireland for a time; but it has 

proved in the ifſue beneficial to that kingdom, and 

hurtful to England, by obliging the Iriſh to apply 

with more induſtry to manufaQtures, and to cultivate 

a commercial correſpondence with France. 


—— — — 


THESE grievances and diſcontents in all the three 

kingdoms, and the little ſucceſs in a war from which 

A the greateſt advantages were expected, induced the 
king to turn his thoughts toward peace. The Dutch, 

1 whoſe trade had ſuffered extremely, were no leſs dif- 
poſed to ſuch a meaſure; and after ſome ineffectual 

| conferences, held in the queen-mother's apartments 

| | at Paris, it was agreed to transfer the negociation to 
Breda. The Engliſh ambaſſadors, lord Hollis and 
Henry Coventry, immediately deſired, that a ſuſpen- 
fion of hoſtilities ſhould be agreed to, until the ſeve- 
ral claims could be adjuſted; but this propoſal, ſeem- 
ingly ſo natural, was rejected through the influence of 
| the penetrating de Wit. That able and active miniſ- 
r 1 ter, perfectly acquainted with the characters of the 
| contending princes, and with the fituation of affairs 
in Europe, bad diſcovered an opportunity of ſtriking a 


= 27 Carte, ubi ſup. 33. Parl. Fifi. vol. XXiii. 
f 1 | blow, 
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blow, which might at once reſtore to the Dutch the 
honour loſt during the war, and ſeverely revenge thoſe 
injuries which he aſcribed to the wanton ambition and 
injuſtice of the Engliſh monarch. 3? 


THE expence of the naval armaments of England 
had been ſo great, that Charles had not hitherto been 
able to convert to his own uſe any of the money 
granted him by parliament. He therefore reſolved to 
fave, as far as poſſible, the laſt ſupply of one million 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, for the payment of 
his debts. This ſum, which was thought by his wiſeſt 


miniſters too ſmall to enable him to carry on the war 


with vigour, afforded the profuſe and needy monarch 
a pretence for laying up his firſt and ſecond rate ſhips. 
Nor did that meaſure appear highly reprehenſible, as 
the immediate proſpect of peace ſeemed ſufficient to 
free the king from all apprehenſions of danger from 
his enemies, But de Wit, who was informed of this 
ſupine ſecurity, protracted the negociations at Breda, 
and haſtened the naval preparations of Holland. The 
Dutch fleet under de Ruyter, took poſſeſſion of the 
mouth of the Thames ; while a ſquadron commanded 
by Van Ghent, aſſiſted by an eaſt wind and a ſpring 
tide, after reducing Sheerneſs, broke a chain which had 
been drawn acroſs the river Medway, and deſtroyed 
three ſhips ſtationed to guard it; advanced as far as 
Chatham, and burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal 
London, and the Great James, all firſt rates, and car- 
ried off the hull of the Royal Charles . 


Tre deſtruction of the ſhips at Chatham threw 
the city of London into the utmoſt conſternation. 


39. Baſnage. 40. Clarendon's Life. King James's Mem. Captain 
Douglas, who commanded on board the Royal Oak, periſhed: in the 
flames, though he had an eaſy opportunity of eſcaping. ** Never was 
it known,” ſaid he, «that a Douglas quitted his poſt without orders!“ 
Temple, vol. ii. 
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It was apprehended the Dutch would next fail up the LETTER 
| 


Thames, and that they might carry their hoſtilities 
even as far as London-bridge. Nine ſhips were funk A. P. 1667. 

at Woolwich, five at Blackwall; platforms were | 
built in many places, furniſhed with artillery ; the | 
country was armed, and the train-bands of the city | 
1 were called out. Theſe precautions, and the difficult | 
1 navigation of the Thames, induced de Ruyter to ſteer | 
his courſe to the weſtward. He made a fruitleſs at- | 
tempt upon Portſmouth, and alſo on Plymouth ; he | 
returned to the mouth of the 'Thames, where he was | 
not more ſucceſsful ; but he rode triumphant in the | 


Channel for feveral weeks, and ſpread univerſal alarm | | 
along the coaſt “. | IF 


THESE fears, however, were foon diſpelled by the 
ſigning of the treaty at Breda. In order to facilitate July ts. 
that meaſure, fo neceſſary in his preſent diſtreſſed 
ſituation, Charles had inſtructed his ambaſſadors to 
recede from thoſe demands which had hitherto ob- 
ſtructed the negociation. No mention was now made 
of the reſtitution of the iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt 
Indies, which had been formerly inſiſted on; nor was 
f any ſatisfaction required for thoſe depredations, which 

A had been aſſigned as the cauſe of the war. England, 
however, retained poſſeſſion of New York ; and the 
Engliſh ſettlement of Surinam, which had been re- 
duced by the Dutch, was ceded to the republic “. 


= Bor this pacification, though it removed the ap- 
1 prehenſions of danger, by no means quieted the diſ- 
contents of the people. All men of ſpirit were filled 
with indignation at the improvidence of government, 
and at the avarice, meanneſs, and prodigality of the 
king, who in order to procure money to ſquander upon 


41. Id. ibid. 42, Clarendon, ubi ſup. 
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PART II. his pleaſures, had left his kingdom expoſed to inſult 
— and diſgrace, In a word, the ſhameful concluſion of 


A. D. 1667. 


the Dutch war, totally diſpelled that delirium of joy, 
which had been occaſioned by the Reſtoration; and 
the people, as if awaking from a dream, wondered 
why they had been pleaſed. 


CuhARLESs, who amid all his diſſipations poſſeſſed, 
and even employed a conſiderable ſhare of political 
ſagacity, as well as addreſs, reſolved to attempt the 
recovery of his popularity, by ſacrificing his mini- 
ſter to the national reſentment. The plan in part ſuc- 
ceeded, as it ſeemed to indicate a change of meaſures, 
at the ſame time that it preſented a grateful offering 
to an offended people. | 


Troucr the earl of Clarendon had for ſome time 
loſt the confidence of his ſovereign, by the auſterity 
of his manners, and the ſeverity of his remonſtrances, 


he was ſtill conſidered by the public as the head of 


the cabinet, and regarded as the author of every un- 


popular meaſure ſince the Reſtoration. The king's 
marriage, in which he had merely acquieſced ; the 
ſale of Dunkirk, to which he had only given his 
aſſent, as one of the council; the Dutch war, which 
he had oppoſed ; and all the perſecuting laws againſt 
the different ſectaries, were univerſally aſcribed to 
him. The Catholics knew him to be the declared 
enemy of their principles, both civil and religious : 
ſo that he was expoſed, one way or other, to the 
hatred of every party in the nation. This general 
odium afforded the king a pretence for depriving him 
of the ſeals, and diſmiſſing him from his councils ; 
and the parliament, to whom Charles ungenerouſly 
gave the bint, firſt impeached, and then baniſhed 

him. 


\ 
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him . Conſcious of his own innocence, and unwil- 
ling to diſturb the tranquillity of the ſtate, the chan- 


cellor made no defence, but quietly ſubmitted to his A. D. 2667 


ſentence. And this cruel treatment of ſo good a mi- 
niſter, by a kind of tacit combination of prince and 
people, is a ſtriking example of the ingratitude of the 
one, and of the ignorance and injuſtice of the other; 
for if Clarendon was not a great, he was at leaſt an 
upright, and even an able ſtateſman. He was, to 
- uſe the words of his friend Southampton, “a true 
C Proteſtant, and an honeſt Engliſhman ;” equally 
attentive to the juſt prerogatives of the crown, and 
to the conſtitutional liberties of the ſubject, whatever 
errors he might be guilty of either in foreign or do- 
meſtic politics. | 

Tae king's next meaſure, namely the Triple Al- 
liance, was no leſs popular, and more deſerving of 
praiſe. But before I ſpeak of that alliance, we muſt 
take a view of the ſtate of France and Spain. 


LEWIS XIV. who aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment nearly at the ſame time that Charles II. was 
reſtored to the throne of his anceſtors, poſſeſſed every 
quality that could flacter the pride, or conciliate the 
affections of a vain-glorious people. The manly 
beauty of his perſon, in which he ſurpaſſed all his 
courtiers, was embelliſhed with a noble air; the dig- 
nity of his behaviour was tempered with affability 
and politeneſs; and if he was not the greateſt king, 
he was at leaſt, to uſe the words of my lord Boling- 
broke, the beſt actor of majeſty that ever filled a 
&« throne “. Addicted to pleaſure, but decent even 


43. King James's Memg'rs. Clarenden's Life, 44. Letters on the 
Study and Uſe of Hiſtory | 
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in his ſenſualities, he ſet an example of elegant gal- 
lantry to his ſubjects; while he elated their vanity, 


and gratified their paſſion for ſhew, by the magnifi- 
cence of his palaces and the ſplendour of his public 


entertainments. Though illiterate himſelf, he was a - 


munificent patron of learning and the polite arts; 
and men of genius, not only in his own kingdom, 


but all over Europe, experienced the foſtering influence 
of his liberality. 


DazzLED with the luſtre of ſo many ſhining qua- 
lities, and proud to participate in the glory of their 
young ſovereign, the French nation ſubmitted with- 
out murmuting to the moſt violent ſtretches of arbi- 
trary power. This ſubmiiſive loyalty, combined 
with the ambition of the prince, the induſtry and in- 
genuity of the people, and her own internal tran- 
quillity, made France, which had long been diſtracted 
by domeſtic factions, and overſhadowed by the gran- 
deur of the Spaniſh monarchy, now appear truly for- 
midable to the neighbouring kingdoms. Colbert, an 
able and aQive miniſter, had put the finances into ex- 
cellent order; enormous ſums were raiſed for the 
publ ſervice; a navy was created, and a great ſtand- 
ing army ſupported, without being felt by that po- 
pulous and extenſive kingdom, 


Consciovsof his power and his reſources, the French 
monarch had early given ſymptoms of that haughty ſpi- 
Tit, that reſtleſs ambition, and inſatiable thirſt of glory, 
which ſo long diſturbed the peace of Europe. A quar- 
rel having happened, in London, between the French 
and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, on account of their claims 
to pfecedency, Lewis threatened to commence hoſti- 
lities, unleſs the ſuperiority of his crown was acknow- 


ledged ; 
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ledged; and was not ſatisfied till the court of Madrid LETTER 
ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Paris, and promiſed never 
more to revive ſuch claims. His treatment of che pope A. P. £667. 


was ſtill more arrogant. Crequi, the French ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, having met with an affront from the 
guards of Alexander VII. that pontiff was obliged to 
puniſh the offenders, to ſend his nephew into France 
to aſk pardon, and to allow a pillar to be ereted in 


Rome itſelf, as a monument of his own humiliation. 


Nor did England eſcape experiencing the loſty ſpirit 
of Lewis. He refuſed to pay the honours of the flag; 
and prepared himſelf with ſuch vigour for reſiſtance, 
that the too eaſy Charles judged it prudent to deſiſt 
from his pretenſions. The king of England,” ſaid 
he, to his ambaſſador &Eſtrades, © may know the a- 
mount of my force, but he knows not the elevation 


&« of my mind. Every thing appears to me contemp= 
cc tible in compariſon of glory #.” 


THEsE were ſtrong indications of the character of 
the French monarch, but the firſt meaſure that gave 


general alarm was the invaſion of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, 


Trnoucy Lewis XIV. by the treaty of the Pyre- 
neee, had ſolemnly renounced all title to the ſueceſſion 
of any part of the Spaniſh dominions, which might 
occur in conſzquenre of his marriage with the infanta 
Maria Thereſa, he had {till kept in view, as a favourite 
object, the eventual ſucceſſion to the whole of that 
monarchy; and on the death of his father-in-law, 
Philip IV. he retracted his renunciation, and pre- 
tended that natural rights, depending on blood and 
ſucceiſion, could not be annihilated by any extorted 


45+ D' Eftrades Letters, 
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PARTI, deed or contract. Philip had left a ſon, Charles II. 
ALD. 1667. of Spain, a ſickly infant, whoſe death was daily ex- 


pected ; but as the queen of France was the offspring 
of a prior marriage, ſhe laid claim to a conſiderable 
province of the Spaniſh monarchy to the excluſion 
even of her brother. This claim was founded on 
a cuſtom in ſome parts of Brabant, where a female 
of a firſt marriage was preferred to a male of a 
ſecond, in the ſucceſſion to private inheritances; and 
from which Lewis inferred, that his queen had ac- 
quired a right to the ſovereignty of that important 
duchy. | 


SUCH an ambitious claim was more fit to be ad- 
juſted by military force than by argument; and, in 
that kind of diſpute, the king of France was ſenſible 
of his ſuperiority. He had only to contend with a 
weak woman, Mary Anne of Auſtria, queen- re ent 
of Spain, who was entirely governed by father Nitard, 
her confeſſor, a German Jeſuit, whom ſhe had placed 
at the hcad of her councils, after appointing him grand 
inquiſitor. The ignorance and arrogance of this prieſt 
are ſufficiently diſplayed in his well known reply to 
the duke of Lerma, who had treated him with difre- 
ſpect: „Lou ought to revere the man,” ſaid he, 
*& who has every day your God in his hands, and 
“ your queen at his feet.“ 


Fa THER Nitard and his miſtreſs had left the Spa- 
niſh monarchy defenceleſs in every quarter. But had 
the towns in the Low Countries been more ſtrongly 
garriſoned, and the fortifications in better repair, the 
king of France was prepared to overcome all difficul- 
ties. He entered Flanders at the head of forty thou- 


46. Voltaire, Siccle, chap. vii. 
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ſand men: Turenne commanded under him; and 
Louvois, his miniſter for military affairs, had placed 
large magazines in all the frontier towns, The Spa- 
niards, though appriſed of their danger, were in no 
condition to reſiſt ſuch a force. Charleroy, Athe, 
Tournay, Furnes, Armentiers, Coutray, and Douay, 
immediately ſurrendered; and Lifle, though well for- 
tified, and furniſhed with a garriſon of fix thoufand 
men, capitulated after a ſiege of nine days. Louvois 
adviſed the king to leave garriſons in all theſe towns, 
and the celebrated Vauban was employed to fortify 
them 7. 


A PROGRESs ſo rapid filled Europe with terror and 
conſternation. Another campaign, it was ſuppoſed, 
might put Lewis in poſſeſſion of all the Low Coun- 
tries. The Dutch were particularly alarmed at the 
proſpect of having their frontier expoſed to ſo power- 
ful and ambitious a neighbour. But, in looking a- 
round them, they ſaw no means of ſafety: for although 
the emperor and the German princes diſcovered evi- 
dent ſymptoms of diſcontent, their motions were 
ſlow and backward ; and no dependence, the States 
thought, could be placed on the variable and impo- 
litic councils of the king of England. Contrary to 
all expeCtation, however, the Engliſh monarch re- 
ſolved to take the firſt ſtep toward a confederacy, 
which ſhould apparently have for its object the re- 


ſtraining of the power, and the ambitious pretenſions 
of France. 


Six William Temple, the Engliſh reſident at Bruſ- 
ſels, received orders to go ſecretly to the Hague for 


47 Id. ibid. The citadel of Liſle was the firſt fort conſtrued ac- 
cording to his new principles. 
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this purpoſe. Frank, open, ſincere, and ſuperior to 


—— . . ; 33 r . 
A. D. 1068. the little arts arts of vulgar politicians, Temple met in 


de Wit with a man of the ſame generous ſentiments 


and honourable views. He immediately diſcloſed his 


maſter's intentions; and, although jealouſy of the 
family of Orange might inſpire de Wit with an 
averſion againſt a ſtrift union with England, he pa- 
triotically reſolved to ſacrifice every private conſidera- 
tion to the public ſafety. Lewis, dreading a general 
combination, had offered to relinquiſh all his queen's 
Tights to Brabant, on condition either of keeping the 
conqueſts he had made laſt campaign, or of receiving 
inſtead of them Franche-Compte, Aire, and St. Omers. 
De Wit and Temple founded their treaty upon that 
propoſal : they agreed to offer their mediation to the 
contending powers, and to oblige France to adhere to 
this alternative, and Spain to accept it #®f, A defenſive 
alliance was at the ſame time concluded between 
England and Holland ; and room being left for the 
acceſſion of Sweden, which was ſoon after obtained, 
that kingdom allo became a principal in the treaty. 


THis alliance, which has always been conſidered 
as the wiſeſt meaſure in the diſgraceful reign of, 
Charles II. reſtored England to her proper ſtation in 
the ſcale of Europe, and highly exalted the conſe- 
quence of Holland, Yet it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, 
that the fame confederacy which was concerted to put 
a itop to the conqueſts of Lewis XIV. did not alſo 


48. Temple at firit inſiſted on an offenſive league between England 
and Ho land, in order to oblige France to rel:nquiſh all her conqueſts; 
but this de Wit conſidered as too ſtrong a meaſure to be agreed to by the 

tates. The French monarch, he ſaid, was young, haughty, and 
powerful: and if treated in ſo mperious a manner, would expoſe him- 
ſelf to the greateſt extremitiesr ther than ſubmit. 7. emple's Memeirs, 
part i. | 
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require a poſitive renunciation of his unjuſt TITTY LETTER 
ſions to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion ; for if his former re- Oy 
nunciations were no bar to the ſuppoſed rights accru- A· D. 1653, 


ing to Maria Thereſa, his queen, on the death of her 
father, Philip IV. they could be none to the rights 
that would accrue to her and her children on the death 
of her brother Charles, whoſe languiſhing ſtate of 
health left no room to hope that he could ever live to 
have offspring. But our ſurpriſe on this account 
ceaſes, when we are told, that the king of England 
was aCtuated by no views of general policy; that to 
acquire a temporary popularity with his ſubjects, to 
ruin de Wit, by detaching him from France; and, 
in conſequence of his fall, to raiſe the family of 
Orange, were Charles's only motives for ſtanding 
forth as the head of the Triple Alliance *7, It gave 
however, at the time, great ſatisfaction to the con- 
tracting powers, and filled the negociators with the 
higheſt joy. At Breda, as friends!” —cried Tem- 
ple;—* here as brothers!” and de Wit added, that 
now the buſineſs was finiſhed, it looked like a mi- 
racle . 


FRANCE and Spain were equally diſpleaſed at the 
terms of this treaty. Lewis was enraged to find 
limits ſet to his ambition; for although bis own cfer 
was made the baſis of the league, that offer had only 
been thrown out, in order to allay the jealouſy of the 
neighbouring powers, and to keep them in a ſtate of 
inaction, till he had reduced the whole ten provinces 
of the Low Countries. Spain was no leſs diſſatisfied 
at the thought of being obliged to give up £9 many 
important places, on account of ſuch unjuſt claims 


49- Mem, de Gourville, tom. ii. Sce alſo Macpherſor's Hi. of 


Britain, vol. i. and Dalrymple's Append. 50. Tempi:': Mem part i. 
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PART I. and unprovoked hoſtilities. At length, however, 
A. D. 2668, both agreed to treat, and the plenipotentiaries of all 


the parties met at Aix-la-Chapelle; where Spain, 
from a conſciouſneſs of her own weakneſs, accepted 
of the alternative offered by France, but in a way 
that occaſioned general ſurpriſe, and gave much un- 
eaſineſs to the Dutch. Lewis, under pretence of en- 
forcing the peace, had entered Franche-Comte in the 
month of February, and reduced the whole province 
in a few weeks. Spain choſe to recover this province, 
and to abandon all the towns conquered in Flanders 
during the laſt campaign 5* ; ſo that the French mo- 
narch till extended his garriſons into the heart of the 
Low Countries, and but a flender barrier remained to 
the United Provinces. But as the Triple League 
guarantied the remaining provinces of Spain, and the 
emperor and the German princes, whoſe intereſts 
appeared to require its ſupport, were invited to 
enter into the ſame confederacy, Lewis, it was 
thought, could entertain no views of proſecuting his 
conqueſts in the quarter which lay molt expoſed to his 
ambition. 


OTHER circumſtances ſcemed to combine to enſure 
the balance of Europe. After a ruinous war of al- 
moſt thirty years, carried on by Spain, in order to 
recover the ſovereignty of Portugal, and attended 
with various ſucceſs, an equitable treaty had at laſt 
been concluded between the two crowns, in conſe— 
quence of which the independency of Portugal was 
acknowledged *. Being now free from ſo formidable 

a foe, 

62; Id. ibid. 
52. This treaty, which was concluded through the mediation of the 
king of England, and to which a body of Engliſh troops had greatly 


contributed by their valonr, was partly connected with a very ſingular 
revolution. 
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a foe, Spain might be expected to exert more vigour 
in defence of her poſſeſſions in the Low Countries 
and the ſatisfaction expreſſed in England on account 
of the late treaty, promiſed the moſt hearty concur- 
rence of the parliament in every meaſure that ſhould be 


propoſed for confining the dangerous greatneſs of 


France. 


BuT the bold ambition of Lewis XIV. aided by 


the pernicious policy of the faithleſs Charles, ſoon 
broke through all reſtraints; and, as we ſhall after- 
ward have occaſion to ſee, ſet at defiance more for- 
midable confederacies than the Triple Alliance. 


revolution. Alphonſo VI. (fon of the famous duke of Braganza, who 
had encouraged the Portugueſe to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and who 
wasrewardcd with the crown) a weak and profligate prince, had offend- 
ed his ſubjects by ſuffering himſelf to be governed by the mean compa- 
nions of his pleaſures. His queen, daughter of the duke of Nemours. 
attracted by the more agreeable qualities of his brother, Don Pedro, 
forſook his bed, and fled to a monaſtery. She accuſed him of debility 
both of body and mind, ſued for a divorce, and put herſelf, in the mean 
time, under the protection of the church, A faction ſeized the wretched 
Alphonſo, who was confined in the iſland of Tercera; while his bro- 
ther, who immediately married the queen, was declared regent of the 
kingdom in the aſſembly of the States. (Vertot Hit. de la Revol. du 
Port.) Don Pedro, a prince of abilities, was preparing to aſſert with 
vigour the independency of his country, when it was eſtabliſned by treaty 
in the beginning of the year 1668. | | 
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The General View of the Afﬀairs of EUROPE continued, 
fromthe Treaty of \\IX-LA-CHAPELLE, in 1668, 10 
the Peace of NIMEGUEN, in 1678. 


S the moſt trivial cauſes frequently produce the 
greateſt events, in like manner, my dear Phi- 

lip, the lighteſt circumſtances are often laid hold of 
by ambition, as a pretext for its devaſtations—for de- 
luging the earth with blood, and trampling upon the 
rights of mankind. Though Lewis XIV. was highly 
incenſed at the republic of Holland, for pretending to 
preſcribe limits to his conqueſts, aud had reſolved upon 
revenge; yot his reſentment ſeems to have been more 
particularly rouſed by the arrogance of Van Beuning- 
hen, the Dutch ambaſſador. This republican, who 
although but a burgomaſter of Amſterdam, poſſeſſed 
the vivacity of a courtier and the abilities of a ſtateſ- 
man, took a peculiar pleaſure in mortifying the pride 
of the French monarch, when employed in nego- 
ciating the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. ** Will you 
6 not truſt to the king's word ?''—ſaid M. de Lionne 
to him in a conference. © I know not what the king 
« will do,” replied he: “ but I know what he can 
c“ do!.“ A medal is alſo mentioned, though ſeem- 
ingly without foundation, on which Van Beuninghen 
(his Chriſtian-name being Jeſbua) was repreſented, in 
alluſion to the ſcripture, as arreſting the Sun in his 
courſe :=and the ſun was the device choſen for Lewis 
XIV. by his flatterers* | It is certain, however, 
that the States ordered a medal to be ſtruck, on which, 


in a pompous inſcription, the republic is ſaid to have 


1. Voltaire, Sic:!e, chap. viii. 


2, Ibid. chap. ix. 
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conciliated kings, and reſtored tranquillity to Eu- 
rope. 


TaEss were unpardonable affronts in the eyes of a 


and miſtreſſes, and ſtimulated by an inſatiable thirſt of 
glory. But whilſt Lewis was making preparations 
for chaſtiſing the inſolence of the Dutch, or rather 


attracted by a new objeA, and part of his forces em- 
ployed againſt an enemy more deſerving the indigna- 


tion of the Moſi Chriftian King. 


Tre Turks, after a long interval of inaction, were 
again become formidable to Europe. The grand vi- 
zier, Kupruli, who at once directed the councils and 
conducted the armies of the Porte, had entered Hun- 
gary at the head of an hundred thouſand men, in 
1664; and although he was defeated, in a great bat- 


troops, under the famous Montecuculi, the Turks ob- 


threatened with a revolt of the Hungarians, The 
Hungarian nobles, whoſe privileges had been invaded 
by the emperor, flew to arms, ard even craved the 
aſſiſtance of the Turks, their old and irreconcilable 
enemies. The rebels were quickly ſubdued by the 
vigour of Leopold. But the body of that brave people 
who had ſo often repelled the infidels, and tilled, with 
the ſword in their hand, a country watered with the 
blood of their anceſtors, were till diffatisfied ; and 
Germany itſelf, deprived of ſo ſtrong a barrier as Hun- 
gary, was ſoon threatened by the Turks. 


In the mean time Kupruli turned the arms of the 
Porte againſt the Venetians; and an army of ſixty 


thouſand 


young and haughty monarch, ſurrounded by minions 


tle, near St. Godard upon the Raab, by the imperial 


tained a favourable peace from Leopold, who was 
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for the conqueſt of Holland, his love of fame was 
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PART 11. thouſand Janizaries, under that able and experienced 


— 
A. D. 1668. 


Sept. 16. 


general, had now beſieged Candia for upward of two 
years. But the time of the Cruſades was long paſt, 

and the ardour which inſpired them extinguiſhed. 

Though this iſland was reputed one of the chief bul- 
warks of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels, no general 
confederacy had been formed for its defence. The 
pope and the knights of Malta were the only allies of 
the Venetians againft the whole naval and military 
force of the Ottoman empire, At length, however, 
Lewis XIV. whoſe love of glory had made him aſſiſt 
the emperor againſt the Turks even in Hungary, ſent 
a fleet from Toulon to the relief of Candia, with ſe- 
ven thouſand men on board, under the duke of Beau- 
fort. But as no other Chriſtian prince imitated his 


example, theſe ſuccours ſerved only to retard the con- 


queſt of that important iſland: The duke of Beau- 
fort was ſlain in a fally ; and the capital being reduced 
to a heap of ruins, ſurrendered to Kupruli 3. The 
Turks, during this ſiege, diſcovered great knowledge 
of the military art; and Moroſini, the Venetian ad- 
miral, and 'Montbrun, who commanded the troops of 
the republic, made all the exertions, and took advan- 
tage of all the circumſtances, that ſeemed poſſible for 
valour and conduct, in oppoſition to ſuch ſuperior ar- 
maments. 


THESE diſtant operations did not a moment divert 
the attention of Lewis from his favourite project, 
the conqueſt of the Low Countries, which he meant 
to reſume with the invaſion of Holland. But, in or- 
der to render that project ſucceſsful, it ſeemed neceſ- 
ſary to detach England from the Triple Alliance. This 
was no difficult matter. | 


3. Voltaire, ubi ſup. Henault, 1669. 
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SINCE the exile of Clarendon, which had been LETTER 
preceded by the death of Southampton, and was ſoon (Cy 
followed by that of Albemarle, Charles II. having 4-D- 1669. 


no man of principle to be a check upon his conduct, 
had given up his mind entirely to arbitrary counſels, 
Theſe counſels were wholly directed by five perſons, 
commonly denominated the CABAL, in alluſion to 
the initial letters of their names; Clifford, Aſhley, 


Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale: all men of 


abilities, but deſtitute of either public or private vir- 
tue. They had flattered Charles in his deſire of ab- 
ſolute power, and encouraged him to hope that he 
might accompliſh it by a cloſe connexion with 
France “. Lewis, they ſaid, if gratified in his ambi- 
tion, would be found both able and willing to defend 
the common cauſe of kings againſt uſurping ſubjects; 
that the conqueſt of the United Provinces, undertaken 
by two ſuch potent monarchs, would prove an eaſy 
enterpriſe, and effectually contribute to the attain- 
ment of the great purpoſe deſired; that, under pre- 
tence of the Dutch war, the king might levy a mili- 
tary force, without which he could never hope to 
maintain, or enlarge his prerogative; and that, by 
ſubduing the republic of Holland, a great ſtep would 
be made toward a deſirable change in the Engliſh go- 
vernment; as it was evident the fame and grandeur 
of that republic fortified his majeſty's factious ſubjects 


4. Charles's deſire of abſolute power ſeems to have proceeded more 
from a love of eaſe, and an indolence of temper, than from any in- 
clination to oppreſs his ſubjects. He wiſhed to be able to raiſe the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies without the trouble of managing the parliament, But 
as his profuſion was boundleſs, and his neceſſities in conſequence of it 
very great, it may be queſtioned whether, if he had accompliſhed his 
aim, he would not have loaded his people with taxes beyond what they 
could eaſily bear. At any rate, the attempt was atrocious; was treaſon 
againſt the conſtitution, and ought to be held in eternal deteſtation. 


in 
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. civil and religious liberties 5. 


Bur although ſuch were the views of the king, and 
ſuch the ſentiments of his miniſters, ſo conſcious was 
Charles of the criminality of the meaſures he meant 
to purſue, that only two of the unprincipled mem- 
bers of the Cabal were thought fit to be truſted with 
his whole ſcheme ; Clifford and Arlington, both ſe- 
cretly Roman Catholics s. By the counlels of theſe 
men, in conjunction with the duke of York and ſome 
other Catholics, was concluded at Paris, by the lord 
Arundel of Wardour, a ſecret treaty with France; 
in which it was agreed, not only that Charles ſhould 
co-operate in the conqueft of the Low Countries, and 
in the deſtruction of Holland, but that he ſhould pro- 
pagate, to the utmoſt of his power, the Catholic faith 
in his dominions, and publicly declare himſelf a con- 
vert to that religion 7. In conſideration of this laſt 
article, he was to receive from Lewis the ſum of two 
hundred thouſand pounds, and a body of troops, in 
caſe the change of his religion ſhould occaſion a re- 
bellion in England; and, by another article, a large 
annual ſubſidy was to be paid him, in order to enable 
him to carry on the war, without the aſſiſtance of 
parliament *, | 5 8 


O purpoſe to concert meaſures conformable to 
this alliance, and to conceal from the world, and 
even from the majority of the Cabal, the ſecret treaty 
wich France, a pompous farce was acted, and an im- 


5. Boling. Stud. Ziff, Hume, vol. viii. 6. King James: Memoirs. 
7. The time when this declaration ſhonld be made, was left to 
Charles; who, at the proſpect of being able to reunite his kingdoms to 
the Catholic church, is ſaid to have wept for joy. King James's Mem, 

8. King James, ubi ſup. Ses alſo Dalrymple's Append, 
portant 
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portant negociation managed by a woman of twenty- LITTON 
five. Lewis, under pretence of viſiting his late con- 1 
queſts, but eſpecially the great works he was erecting A. P. 1670. 
at Dunkirk, made a journey thither, accompanied 

with his whole court, and preceded or foilowed by 

thirty thouſand men; ſome deſtined to reinforce the 
garriſons, ſome to work on the fortifications, and 

others to level the roads. The princeſs Henrietta 

Maria of England, who had been married to the duke 

of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIV. and who was 

equally beautiſul and accomplithed, took this oppor- 

tunity of viſiting her native country, as if attracted 

by its vicinity, Her brother Charles met her at Do- 

ver; where was concluded, between France and Eng- 

land, a mock treaty, perfectly ſimilar to the real one, 

except in the article of religion, which was totally 
omitted ; and where, amid feſtivity and amuſements, 

it was finally reſolved to begin with the Dutch war, 

as a prelude to the eſtabliſnment of popery and arbi- 

trary ſway in Great Britain“. 


Soon after that negociation, which gave the higheſt 
ſatisfaction to the French, and was ſo diſyracetul to 
the Engliſh morarch, died his filter, the ducheſs of 
Orleans, the brighteſt ornament of the court of Ver- 
ſailles, and the favourite of her family. Her death 


9. Voltaire, Szecle, chap. ix. 

10. King James's Mem, Conference at Dover. Eeſide his cagerneſs for 
the conqueſt of H.Nand, Lewis was af:aid, if Charles ſhould begin 
with a declaration of his region, to which he ſeemed j::clined, that it 
might create ſuch troubles in England as would prevent him frora re- 
ceiving any aſſiſtance from that kingdom; a circumſtance which weigh- 
ed more with the French monarch, notwithſtanding his bigotry, than 
the propagation of the Catholic faith. ( Datrympic's Appcaix. } The 
duke of York, on the other hand, was for begiuning with relig.on, 
foreſeeing that Lewis, after ſerving his own pu: poſes, would no lone 


ger trouble himſelf about England. Xing Fame:' Mem. 
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PART IL. was ſudden, and not without violent ſuſpicions of 
4 2670 poiſon; yet did it make no alteration in the conduct 


of Charles. Always prodigal, he hoped, in conſe- 
quence of this new alliance, to have his neceſſities 
amply ſupplied by the generoſity of France and the 
ſpoils of Holland. And Lewis XIV. well acquainted 
with the fluQtuating councils of England, had taken 
care alſo to bind the king to his intereſts by a tie, 
yet ſtronger if poſſible, than that of his wants by 
the enſlaving chain of his pleaſures. When the du— 
cheſs of Orleans came over to meet her brother at 
Dover, ſhe brought among her attendants, at the de- 
ſire of the French monarch, a beautiful young lady of 
the name of Querouaille, who made the deſired im- 
preſſion upon Charles. He ſent her propoſals! his 
offers were accepted; and although the fair favou- 


rite, in order to preſerve appearances, went back to 


France with her miſtreſs, ſhe ſoon returned to Eng- 


land. The king, in the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, 


created her ducheſs of Portſmouth ; and as he con- 
tinued attached to her during the whole future part of 
his life, ſhe may be ſuppoſed to have been highly in- 
ſtrumental in continuing his connexions with her na- 


tive country. 


LEWIS, now ſure of the friendſhip of Charles, 
and having almoſt completed his preparations for 
the invaſion of the United Provinces, the chief ob- 
jeCt of their alliance, took the firſt ſtep toward the ac- 


compliſhment of it. There were two ways of lead- 


ing an army from France into the territories of the 
republic : one lay through the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
the other through the dominions of the German 
princes upon the Rhine, A voluntary paſſage through 
the former was not to be expected; to force it ap- 

I peared 
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peared dangerous and difficulty it was therefore re- 
ſolved to attempt one through the latter. The petty 
princes upon the Rhine, it was preſumed, might be 
corrupted with eaſe, or inſulted with ſafety ; but as it 
was neceſſary firſt to enter the territories of the duke 
of Lorrain, whoſe concurrence Lewis thought it impoſ- 


fible to gain, on account of the memory of former in- 


juries, he reſolved to ſeize the dominions of a prince 
whom he could not hope to reconcile to his views. He 
accordingly gave orders, in breach of the faith of 
treaties, and in the height of ſecurity and peace, to 
the mareſchal de Crequi to enter Lorrain with a pow- 
erful army. The duchy was ſubdued in a ſhort time; 
and the duke, deprived of all his territories, took re- 
fuge in the city of Cologne. 


Tr1s enterpriſe, which ſeemed only a prelude to 
farther violences, gave great alarm to the continental 
powers, though ignorant of its final purpoſe; and 
Lewis in vain endeavoured to juſtify his conduct, 
by the allegation of dangerous intrigues at the court 
of Lorrain **. Charles II. though under no appre- 
henſions from the ambition of the French monarch, 
took advantage of the general terror, in order to demand 
a large ſupply from his parliament. He informed the 
two houſes, by the mouth of the lord-keeper Bridge- 
man, that both France and Holland were arming by ſea 
and land, and that prudence dictated ſimilar prepara- 
tions to England. He urged beſide, the neceſſity he 
was under, in confequence of the engagements into 
which he had entered by the Triple Alliance, of main- 
taining a reſpectable fleet and army, in order to en- 
able him to preſerve the tranquillity of Europe. De- 
ceived by theſe repreſentations, the commons voted a 


11. Suite de Mexeray. Henault, vol. ii. Voltaire, ubi ſup. 
ſupply 
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ſupply of near three millions ſterling ** ; the largeſt 
that had ever been granted to a king of England, and 
ſurely for the moſt deteſtable purpoſe that ever an 
abuſed people voluntarily aided their prince, 


BuT ample as this ſupply was, neither it nor the 
remittances from France were equal to the accumu- 


. lated neceſſities of the crown. Both were loſt in the 


myſterious vortex of old demands and new profuſions, 
before a fleet of fifty ſail was ready to put to ſea, 
The king durſt not venture again to aſſemble the par- 
lament ; for although the treaty with France was yet 
a ſecret, though the nation was ſtill ignorant of his 
treaſonous deſigns againſt the religion and liberties of 
his ſubjeRs, the duke of York, the preſumptive heir 
of the crown, had at laſt declared himſelf a Catholic, 
and an univerſal alarm was ſpiead of popery and ar- 
bitrary power. Some new expedicnt was, therefore, 
neceſſary, in order to raiſe money to complete the 
naval preparations; and, by the advice of fir Thomas 
Clifford, one of the Cabal, who was rewarded for his 
pernicious counſels with a peerage, it was reſolved to 
ſhut the exchequer; to pay no money advanced 
upon the ſecurity of the funds, but to ſecure all the 


payments that ſhould be made by the officers of the 


revenue, for the public ſervice **, 
| THE 


12. Yournals, 0.4.24, 1670. This liberal grant is a ſufficient proof, 


that if Charles had acted conformable to the wiſhes of his people, he 


would Rave had no reaſon to accuſe the parii2menr of parſimony; and 
may be conſidered as a final reſutation of all apologies ſor his conduct 
founded on ſuch a ſuppoſition. 
The hard ſhips attending this meaſure will better he underſtood 
585 a ſhank explanation. It had been uſual for the bankers to carry their 
money to the Exchequer, where they received intereſt for it; and to 
vance it upon the ſecurity of the funds va which the parliament 
nad charged their ſuppl: 8 ud out of which they were repald, when the 
money was levicd upon the public. One million four hundred thouſand 
pounda 
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Tre ſhutting of the Exchequer occaſioned univer- LET TIER 


: EP 7 XIII. 
ſal conſternation, and even ruin in the city: the 


bankers failed, the merchants could not anſwer their A. PD. 1673 
bills, and a total ſtagnation of commerce was the 
conſequence. The king and his miniſters, however, 

| ſeemed to enjoy the general confuſion and diſtreſs, 
Charles, #n particular, was ſo much elated at being 
able to ſupply his wants without the-aſliſtance of par- 
liament, and ſo confident of ſucceſs in the war with 
Holland, which he thought could not laſt above one 
campaign, that he grew perfectly regardleſs of the 
complaints of his ſubjects; diſcovered ſtrong ſymp- 
roms of a deſpotic ſpirit, + and 'exerciſed ſeveral acts 
of power utterly inconſiſtent with a limited govern- 
ment 4. But his firſt hoſtile enterpriſe was ill calcu- 
lated to encourage ſuch hopes, or ſupport ſuch arbi- 
trary proceedings. Before the declaration of war, an 
inſidious and unſucceſsful attempt was made upon the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, valued at near two millions ſter- 
ling, by an Engliſh ſquadron under fic Robert Holmes. 
And Charles had the infamy of violating the faith of 
treaties, without obtaining ſuch advantage as could 
juſtify the meaſure on the principles of political pru- 
dence. 


2 gd, OO 8 4, I 
* * 4 


THovucn the Dutch were not ignorant of the pre- 
parations of England, they never thoroughly believed 
they could be intended againſt them, before this act 
of hoſtility, which was immediately followed by a 
declaration of war. As Lewis had taken offence at March x7. 
certain inſolent ſpeeches, and pretended medals, Charles, 
after complaining of a Dutch fleet, on their own 


pounds had been advanced upon the faith of the money-bills paſſed in 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, when the exchequer was ſhut. R. Coke, 
p. 168. 

14. Rapin, vol. ii, fol. edit. Hume, vol. vii. Macpherſon, vol. i. 
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coaſt, not ſtriking the flag to an Engliſh yacht, 
mentioned certain abu/rve pictures, as a cauſe of quar- 
rel *5. The Dutch were at a loſs for the meaning of 
this laſt article, until it was diſcovered, that a por- 
trait of Cornelius de Wit, brother to the penſionary, 
painted by order of certain magiſtrates of Dort, and 
hung up in a chamber of the town-houſe, had given 
occaſion to the complaint. In the back ground of that 
picture, were drawn ſome ſhips on fire in a harbour, 
which was conſtrued to be Chatham, where de Wit 


bad really diſtinguiſhed himſelf. But little did he or 


his countymen think, that an obſcure alluſion to that 
act of open hoſtility would rouſe the reſentment of 
England“. In a word, reaſons more falſe and ſrivo- 
lous were never employed to juſtify a flagrant breach 
of treaty. 


Tu French monarch, in his declaration of war, 
affected more dignity. He did not condeſcend to 
ſpecify particulars z he only pretended that the inſo- 
lence of the Hollanders had been ſuch, that it did 


not conſiſt with his glory any longer to bear it. They 


had incurred his diſpleaſure, and he denounced ven- 


geance. This indignant language was ill ſuited to 
deliberate violence and injuſtice; but the haughty 
Lewis had now completed his preparations, and his 
ambition was flattered with the moſt promiſing views 
of ſucceſs. 


NEVER had Europe beheld ſuch a naval and mili- 
tary force, or ſo extenſive a confederacy, ſince the 
league of Cambray, as was formed for the deſtruc- 
tion of the republic of Holland. Sweden, as well as 


England, was detached from the Triple League, by 


15. Vide Declaration. 
chap. iz. 


16, Hume, vol. vii. Voltaire Sirole, 
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the intrigues of Lewis, in ordet to be a check upon LETTER 


the emperor. The biſhop of Munſter, a warlike and 


rapacious prelate, was engaged by the payment of 4. P. 1672- 


ſubſidies and the hopes of plundet to take part 
with France. The eleCtor of Cologne had alſo agreed 
to aCt offenſively againſt the States; and having con- 
ſigned Bonne and other towns into the hands of 
Lewis, magazines were there erected, and it was pro- 
poſed to invade the United Provinces from that 
quarter. The combined fleet of France and Eng- 
land, amounting to upward of an hundred ſail, was 
ready to ravage their coaſts; and a French army of 
an hundred and twenty thouſand choice troops, com- 
manded by the ableſt generals of the age, was pre- 
paring to enter their frontiers, 


ThE Dutch were in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a 
force, eſpecially by land. The ſecurity procured by 


the peace of Weſtphalia; the general tranquillity, ii 


conſequence of that treaty; the ſubſequent connec- 
tions of the States with France; the growing ſpi- 
rit of commerce; and even their wars with England, 
had made them neglect their military force, and throw 
all their ſtrength into the navy. Their very fortifi- 
cations, on which they had formerly reſted their ex- 
iſtence, were ſuffered to go out of repair; and their 


ſmall army was ill diſciplined, and worſe commanded, 


The old experienced officers, who were chiefly de- 
voted to the houſe of Orange, had been diſmiſſed 
during the triumph of the rigid republican party, 
and their place ſupplied by raw youths, the ſons or 
kinſmen of Burgomaſters, by whoſe intereſt that party 
was ſupported. Theſe new officers, relying on the 


credit of their frieuds and family, paid no attention 
to their military duty. Some of them, it is ſaid, 
E 2 were 
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were even allowed :o ſerve by deputies, to whom they 
aſſigned a ſmall part of their pay ). 


DE Wir, now ſenſible of his error, in relying 


too implicitly on the faith of treaties, attempted to 
remedy theſe abuſes, and to raiſe a reſpectable military 


force for the defence of his country, in this danger- 


ous criſis. But every propoſal which he made for 


that purpoſe was oppoſed by the Orange faction, 


who aſcribed to his miſconduct alone the defenceleſs 


ſtate of the republic; and their power, which had 


increaſed with the difficulties of the States, was 
become extremely formidable, by the popularity of 
the young prince, William III. now in the twenty- 
ſecond year of his age, and who had already given 


ſtrong indications of the great qualites, which aſter- 


ward di{tinguiſhed his active life. For theſe qualities 
William was not a little indebted to his generous and 
patrio:ic rival, de Wit; who, conſcious of the pre- 


carious ſituation of his own party, had given the 


prince an excellent education, and inſtrudted bim in 
all the principles of government and ſound policy, in 
order to render him capable of ſerving his country, if 


any future emergency ſhould ever throw the govern- 
ment into his hands . 


Tux conduct of William had hitherto been highly 
deſerving of approbation, and ſuch as could not fail 
to recommend him to his countrymen. Though en- 
comaged by England and Braudenburgh, to which 
he was allied by blood, to aſpire after the ſtadthol- 
derſhip, he had expreſſed his reſolution of depending 
entirely on the States ſor his advancement, The 
whole tenor of his behaviour was extremely ſuitable 


17. Le Clerk. Temple, Voltaire, 18. Ibid. 
3 to 
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to the genius of the Hollanders, Grave and ſilent, 
even in youth; ready to hear, and given to enquire 
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deſtitute of brilliant talents, but of a ſound and A. D. 1 


iteady underſtanding; greatly intent on buſineſs, lit- 
tle inclined to pleaſure, he ſtrongly engaged the hearts 
of all men. And the people, remembering what they 
owed to his family, which had ſo glorioufly protected 


them againſt the exorbitant power of Spain, were 


deſirous of railing him to all the authority of his 
anceſtors; as the leader whoſe valour and conduct 
could alone deliver them from thoſe imminent 
dangers with which they were threatened *9. In con- 
ſequence of this general predileftion, William was 
appointed commander in chief of the forces of the 
republic, and the whole military power was put into 
his hands. New levies were made, and the army was 
completed to the number of ſeventy thouſand men, 
But raw troops could not of a ſudden acquire diſei- 


pline or experience: and the friends of the prince 


were ſtill diſſatisfied, becauſe the Perpetual Edict, by 


which he was excluded from the ſtadtholderſhip, was 


not yet revoked. The ſtruggle between the parties 
continued; and by their mutual animoſities, the vi- 
gour of every public meaſure was broken, and the ex- 
ecution of every project retarded. 


In the meantime de Wit, whoſe maxim, and that 
of his party, it had ever been to give the navy a 
preference above the army, haſteped the equipment 


of the flect; in hopes that, by ſtriking at firtt a ſuc- 


ceſsful blow, he might be able to inſpire courage into 


the diſmayed States, as well as to jupport his own. 
declining authority. Animated by the ſame hopes, 
de Ruyter, his firm adherent, and the greateſt naval 


19. Le Clerc. Temple. Voltaire. 
E 3 _ offices 
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PART IT. officer of his age, put to ſea with ninety-one men of 
nn war, and forty-four frigates and fireſhips, and ſailed 
| in queſt of the enemy. 


Tux Engliſh fleet, under the duke of York and 
the earl of Sandwich, had already joined the French 
ſteet, commanded by count d' Eſtrees. With this 
junction the Dutch were unacquainted, and hoped to 
take ſignal vengeance on the Engliſh for their per- 
fidious attempt on the Smyrna fleet. When de Ruyter 

May 28. came in fight, the combined fleet, to the number of 
an hundred and thirty ſail, lay at anchor in Solebay. 

The earl of Sandwich, who had before warned the 

duke of the danger of being ſurpriſed in ſuch a poſ- 

ture, but whoſe advice had been lighted as favouring 

of timidity, now haſtened out of the bay; where 

the Dutch, by their fire-ſhips, might have deſtroyed 

the whole naval force of the two kingdoms. Though 
determined to conquer ot periſh, he ſo tempered his 

courage with prudence, that the combined fleet was 

| evidently indebted to him for its ſafety. He com- 
1 manded the van; and by his vigour and diſpatch, 
4 gave the duke of York and d' Eſtrees time to diſengage 
| themſelves. Meanwhile he himſelf, ruſhing into bat- 
.tle with the Hollanders, and preſenting a front to every 
danger, had drawn the chief attention of the enemy, | 
He killed Van Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and beat off 
his ſhip, after a furious engagement: he ſunk an- 
other ſhip, which attempted to lay him aboard, and 
two fire-ſhips that endeavoured to grapple with him. 
Though his own fhip was much ſhattered, and of one 

_ thouſand men ſhe carried, near fix hundred lay dead 
on the deck, he ſtill continued to thunder with all 
his artillery, and to ſet the enemy at defiance, until 
ſcized on by a third fire- ſnip more fortunate than the 


twq 
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two former. The ruin of his gallant ſhip was now in- 


evitable; but although ſenſible of the conſequences oß 


remaining on board, he refuſed to make his eſcape ?*®, 
So deep had the duke's ſarcaſm ſunk into his mind, 
that a brave death, in thoſe awful moments, ap- 
peared to him the only refuge from ignominy, ſince 
his utmoſt efforts had not been attended with viagy : 


tory. 


Dv RING this terrible conflict, between Van Ghent's 
diviſion and the earl of Sandwich, the duke of York 
and de Ruyter were not idle. The duke bore down 
upon the Dutch admiral, and fought him with ſuch 
fury for two hours, that of thirty-two actions in 
which that hoary veteran had been engaged, he de- 
clared that this was the moſt vigorouſly diſputed. 
Night put a ſtop to the doubtful conteſt. Next 
morning the duke of York thought it prudent to re- 


tire. The Dutch, though much diſabled, attempted 


to harraſs him in his retreat : he turned upon them, 
and renewed the fight. Meantime fir Joſeph Jordan, 
who had ſucceeded Sandwich in the command of the 
van, or blue diviſion, which had hitherto been only 
partially engaged, having gained the weather-gage of 
the enemy, de Ruyter fled, from a ſenſe of his danger, 
and was purſued by the duke to the coaſt of Holland. 
As the Engliſh hung cloſe on his rear, fifteen of his 
diſabled ſhips could only have been ſaved by a ſudden 
fog, which prevented all farther conſequences **, 
The French had fcarce any ſhare in this action; and as 


20 Burnet. Temple. King James, in his Memoirs, makes no men- 
tion of any diſagreement with the earl of Sandwich ; but this ſilenoe is 
ſurely inſufficient to weigh againſt the general teſtimony of other co- 
temporary writers. It was a circumſtance not to his honour, and there- 
fore likely to be concealed. His account of the battle ſeems in other 
reſpects very accurate. 21. King James s Mem. 22. Ibid. 
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PARTI. backwarqneſs is not their national characteriſtic, it was 
Pry —_ univerſally believed, that they had received orders to 
| keep at a diſtance, while the Engliſh and Dutch were 

. weakening each other: an opinion which was con- 
firmed by all the ſubſequent engagements during the 


war. 


” 


IT was certainly honourable for the Dutch to have 
fought with ſo little loſs, the combined fleet of France 
and England but nothing leſs than a complete vic- 
tory, and not perhaps even that, could have preſerved 
the credit of de Wit, or prevented the execution of 

thoſe ſchemes which were formed for the ruin of his 

country. * { 
THe king of France having divided his army, conſiſt- 

ing of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, into three 

bodies, had put them all in motion about the be- 

ginning of May. The firſt he headed in perſon, aſſiſt- 

ed by the famovs Turenne; the prince of Condé led 

q the ſecond ; and Chamilli and Luxembourg, who were 

|; to act either ſeparately or conjunctly, commanded the 

| third. The armies of the elector of Cologne and the 25 

biſhop of Munſter appeated on the other ſide of the 
Rhine, and divided the force and attention of the 
States. Too weak to defend their extenſive frontier, 
the Dutch troops were ſcattered into ſo many towns, 
that no conſiderable body appeared in the field; and 
yet a ſtrong garriſon was ſcarcely to be found in any 
. Orſoy, Weſel, Rhimberg, and Burack, 
were taken almoſt as ſoon as inveſted, by the French 
June 9. generals. Groll ſurrendered to the biſhop of Mun— 
iter; and Lewis, to the univerſal conſternation of the 
Holianders, advanced to the banks of the Rhine 23. 
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23. Voltaire, Siece, chap. ix. Henault, 1672. 
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Tux paſſage of that river, ſo much celebrated by 
the flatterers of Lewis XIV. had in it nothing ex- 
traordinary. The extreme dryneſs of the ſeaſon, in 


addition to the other misfortunes of the Dutch, had 
much diminiſhed the greateſt rivers, and rendered 


many of them, in ſome places, fordable. The 


French cavalry, animated by the preſence of their 
prince, and protected by a furious diſcharge of artil- 
lery, flung themſelves into the Rhine, and had only 
a few fathoms to ſwim: the infantry, with the king at 
their head, paſſed quietly over on a bridge of boats; 
and as only a few Dutch regiments, without any can- 
non, appeared on the other fide, the danger was very 
ſmall *. 


THE attempt, however, was bold, and its ſucceſs 
added greatly to the glory of Lewis, and to the terror 
of his arms. Arnheim immediately ſurrendered to 
Turenne; and Schenck, which had formerly ſuſtained 
a ſiege of nine months, was reduced by the ſame great 


commander, in leſs than half the number of days, 


Nimeguen, and a number of other towns, were deli- 
vered up on the firſt ſummons ; and the prince of 
Orange, unable to make head againſt the victorious 
enemy, retired into the province of Holland with his 
ſmall and diſcouraged army. The progreſs of Lewis, 
like the courſe of an inundation, levelled every thing 
before it, The town and province of Utrecht ſent 
deputies to implore his clemency. Naerden, within 
nine miles of Amſterdam, was reduced by the mar- 
quis of Rochfort; and had he taken poſſeſſion of 


24. Id. ibid. The notion which generally prevailed of this paſſage 


at Paris was, that all the French forces had paſſed the Rhine by ſwim- 


ming, in the face of an army entrenched on the other fide, and amidſt 


the fire of artillery from an impregnable fortreſs called the Tholus, 
Voltaire, ubi ſup. 
Muy- 
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PARTII. Muyden, the keys of which were delivered to ſome 
2 = of his advanced parties, but recovered by the magi- 


June 25. 


ſtrates, when the moment of terror was over, Am- 
ſterdam itſelf muſt have fallen, and with it perhaps 
the republic of Holland. 


Bur this opportunity being neglected, the States 
had leiſure to recolleQ themſelves; and the ſame am- 
bitious vanity, which had induced the French mo- 
narch to undertake the conqueſt of the United Pro- 
vinces, proved the means of their preſervation. 
Lewis entered Utrecht in triumph, ſurrounded by a 
ſplendid court, and followed by a gallant army, all 
glittering with gold and ſilver. Poets and hiſtorians 
attended to celebrate his exploits, and tranſmit the 
fame of his victories to poſterity. In the courſe of a 
few weeks, the three provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, 
and Overyſſel had ſubmiited to his arms: Friefland 
and Groningen were invaded by his ally, the biſhop 


of Munſter; ſo that the reduction of Holland and Zea- 


land ſeemed now only neceſſary to crown his enter - 
prize. But he waſted in vain parade at Utrecht the 


ſeaſon proper ſor that purpoſe. 


In the meantime, the people of the remaining 
provinces, inſtead of collecting courage and unani- 
mity from the approach of danger, became ſtill more 
a prey to faction, and ungovernable and outrageous 
from their fears. They aſcribed all their misfortunes 
to the unhappy de Wit, whoſe prudence and patriot- 
iſm had formerly been the object of ſuch general 
applauſe. Not only the bad ftate of the army, and 
the ill choice of governors was imputed to him, but, 
as inſtances of cowardice multiplied, treachery was 
ſuſpected; and his former connections with France 


being remembered, the populace believed that he and 
his 
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his party had conſpired to betray them to their am- 
bitious enemy. Under this apprehenſion, and per- 
haps from a hope of diſarming the reſentment of the 
king of England, the torrent of popular favour ran 
ſtrongly toward the prince of Orange, who, not- 
| withſtanding his youth and inexperience, was repre- 
ſented as the only perſon able to ſave the republic. 
The Penſionary and his partizans, however, unwilling 
to relinquiſh their authority, ſtill oppoſed the repeal 


of the Perpetual Edit; and hence the diſtrated 


counſels and feeble efforts of the States. 


AMSTERDAM alone, amid the general deſponden- 
cy, ſeemed to retain any degree of courage or con- 
duct. The magiſtrates obliged the burgeſſes to keep 
ſtrict watch; the populace, whom want of employ- 
ment might engage to mutiny, were maintained by 
regular pay, and armed and diſciplined for the pub- 
lic defence. Ships were ſtationed to guard the city by 
ſea; and, as a laſt reſource, the ſluices were opened, 
and the neighbouring country was laid under water; 
without regard to the fertile fields, the numerous vil- 
las, and flouriſhing villages, which were overwhelm- 
ed by the inundation *5! All the province followed 
the example of the capital, 


Bur the ſecurity derived from this expedient was 
not ſufficient to infuſe courage into the dejected States. 
The body of the nobles, and eleven towns, voted to 
ſend ambaſſadors to the hoſtile kings, in order to ſup- 
plicate peace. They offered to ſurrender Maeſtricht, 
and all the frontier towns which lay beyond the li- 
mits of the Seven Provinces, and to pay a large ſum 
toward the expences of the war. Fortunately for the 


25. Voltaire, Stecle, chap. ix. Temple's Mem. part ii. 
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republie and for Europe, theſe conditions were rejected. 


Lewis, in the abſence of Turenne, liſtened to the vio- 


lent counſels of his miniſter Louvois, whoſe unreafon- 
able demands threw the States into a deſpair that over- 
came their fears, The demands of Charles were not 
more moderate. The terms, in a word, required by 
the two monarchs would have deprived the common- 
wealth of all ſecurity, by ſea as well as by land, and 
have reduced it to a ftate of perpetual dependence. 
Yet were the Provinces ſtill apitated by the anjmaſities 
of faction. Enraged to find their country enfeebled by 
party jealouſy, when its very political exiſtence was 
threatened, the people roſe at Dort, and forced their 


magiſtrates to ſign the repeal of the Perpetual Edict. 
Other cities followed the example, and the prince of 


Orange was declared Stadtholder, 


Tuis revolution, ſo favourable to the defence of 
the republic, was followed by a lamentable tragedy. 
The talents and virtues of the penſionary de Wit 
marked him out as a facrifice to the vengeance of the 
Orange party, now triumphant. But popular fury 
prevented the interpoſition of power. Cornelius de 
Wit, the penſionary's brother, who had ſo often 
ſerved his country with his ſword, was accuſed by a 
man of an infamons character, of endeavouring to 
bribe him to poiſon the prince of Orange. The 
accuſation, though attended with the moſt impro- 
bable, and even abſurd circumſtances, was greedi.y 
received by the credulous multitude, and even by 
the magiſtrates. Cornelius was cited before a court 
of judicature, and put to the torture, in order to ex- 
tort a confeſſion of his crime. He bore with the moſt 
intrepid firmneſs all that cruelty could inflict : but 
he was ſtript notwithſtanding of his employ ments, 
and ſentenced to baniſhment for life. The penſionary, 

who 
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who had ſupported his brother through the whole pro- LETTER 


ſecution, reſolved not to deſert him in bis diſgrace. 


XIII. 
Con mnt 


He accordingly went to his priſon, on purpoſe to ac- A. P. 1672. 


company him to the place of his exile. The fignal 
was given to the populace. They broke open the pri- 
ſon doors: they pulled out the two brothers; and 
wounded, mangled, and tore them to pieres **; exer- 
ciſing on their dead bodies acts of barbarity too hots 
rid to relate. 


Tax maſſacre of the de Wits, by extinguiſhing 
ſor a time the animoſities of party, gave vigour and 
unanimity to the councils of) the States. All men, 
from ſear, inclination, or prudence, concurred in 
paying the moſt implicit obedience to the prince of 
Orange; and William, worthy of that heroic family 
from which he was deſcended, adopted ſentimeris 
becoming the head of a brave and free people. He ex- 
horted them to reject with ſcorn thoſe humiliating, con- 
ditions demanded by their imperious enemies; and, 
by his advice, the States put, an end to negociations 
which had ſerved only to depreſs the courage of the 
citizens, and delay the aſſiſtance of their allies: - He 
ſhewed them that, aided by the advantages of their ſitu- 
ation, they would {till be able, if they abandoned not 
themſelves to deſpondency, to preſerve the remaining 


provinces, until the other nations of Europe, made 


ſenſible of the common danger, could come to their 
relief, And he profeſſed himſelf willing to undertake 
their defence, provided they would ſecond his efforts 
with the ſame manly fortitude, which they had ſo 
* diſcovered under his illuſtrious predecelfong. 


Tur ſpirit of the young prince ſeemed to infuſe 
itſelf into every breaſt. The people, who lately en- 


26. Temple s Mem. part ii. See alſo Burnet, Baſnage, Le Clere, 
the Gazette, No. 704. preſerved in ſeveral Hiſtories, 


tertained 
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PART ft. tertained only thoughts of yielding their necks to ſub- 


— 
A. D. 1672. 


jection, now bravely determined to reſiſt the haughty 
victor, and to defend that remnant of their native ſoil, 
of which neither the arms of Lewis nor the inunda- 
tion of waters had as yet bereaved them. Should 
even the ground on which they might combat fail 
them, to uſe the forcible language of Hume, they 
were till reſolved not to yield the generous ſtrife; 
but flying to their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, erect 
2 new empire in the South of Aſia, and preſerve alive, 
even in the climates of flavery, that liberty of which 
Europe was unworthy 7. They had already concerted 
meaſures, we are told, for executing this extraordinary 
reſolution ; and found, that the ſhips in their harbours 
adequate to ſuch a voyage, were capable of carrying 
fifty thouſand families, or out two hundred thou- 
ſand perſons we” 


No ſooner did the confederate kings perceive the 
new ſpirit with which the Dutch were animated, than 
they bent all their efforts to corrupt the prince of 
Orange. They offered him the ſovereignty of the 
province of Holland; to be held under the protec- 
tion of France and England, and ſecured againſt the 
invaſion of foreign enemies, as well as the revolt of 
his own ſubjects. But William, from motives of pru- 

27. Hiſt. Eng. vol. vii. 


28. Burnet, book ii, Voltaire, Siecle, chap. ix. The reflections of 
Voltaire on this ſubject are truly ingenious and ſtriking ! Amſterdam, 


the emporĩum and the magazine of Europe, ſays he, wherein commerce 


and the arts are cultivated by three hundred thouſand inhabitants, 


would foon, in that event, have become one vaſt moraſs, All the ad- 


jacent lands, which require immenſe expence, and many thouſands of 
men, to keep up their dykes, would again have been overwhelmed by 
that ocean from which they had been gained, leaving to Lewis XIV, 
only the wretched glory of having deſtroyed one af the fineſt, and moſt 
extraurdipary monuments of human induſtry,” 1d ibid. 
dence, 
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dence, if not patriotiſm, rejeAed all ſuch propoſals. 
He was ſenſible that the ſeaſon of danger was over, 
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and that the power which he already enjoyed by the A D. 1672. 


ſuffrage of his countrymen, was both more honour- 
able and leſs precarious, than that which muſt depend 
on princes, who had already ſacrificed their faith to 
their ambition. He therefore declared, that he would 
ſooner retire, if all his endeavours ſhould fail, and paſs 
his life in hunting on his lands in Germany, than be- 
tray the truſt repoſed in him, by ſeiling the liberties 
of his country *9. And when aſked, in a haughty 
tone, if he did not ſee that his country was already 
ruined, he firmly replied, © There is one way, by 
6 which I can be certain never to ſee the ruin of my 


« country; and that is, to die in diſputing the laſt 
« ditch 30!” | 


THE Dutch, however, were much diſappointed in 
finding, that the elevation of the prince of Orange 
to the dignity of Stadtholder had no influence on the 
meaſures of his uncle, the king of England. Charles 
perſiſted in his alliance with France. But other cir- 
cumſtances ſaved the republic. When the hoſtile fleets 
approached the coaſt of Holland, with an army on board 
commanded by count Schomberg, they were carried 
back to ſea in ſo wonderful a manner, and afterward 


prevented from landing the forces by ſuch ſtormy 


weather, that Providence was believed to have inter- 
poſed miraculouſly to prevent the ruin of the Hol- 


landers**; and Lewis, finding that his enemies ga- 


thered courage behind their inundations, and that no 
farther progreſs was likely to be made by his arms 
during the campaign, had retired to Verſailles, in or- 
der to enjoy the glory of his ſucceſs, which was pom- 


29. Temple's Mem. part ii. 


1 20. Burnet, book ii. 
31. Id. ibid. 
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do diſcover a jealouſy of the power of France. The 


Feb. 4. 
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poully diſplayed in poems, orations, and triumphal 
arches. Meanwhile the other ſtates of Europe began 


emperor, though naturally flow, had put himſelf in 
motion; the elector of Brandenburg ſhewed a diſpo- 
ſition to ſupport the States; the king of Spain had 
fent ſome forces to their aſſiſtance; and, by the vigor- 
ous efforts of the prince of Orange, and the proſpect 
of relief from their allies; a different face of n be⸗ 
gan ſoon to appear. | 871 


Ox all REES friends or allies there was none on 


whom the Dutch relied more firmly for relief than the 


Evgliſh parliament, which the king's neceſſities 
bbliged him at laſt to convene. But that aſſembly 
was too much occupied with domeſtic grievances to 
have leiſure to attend to foreign politics. Charles, 
among his other arbitrary meaſures, had iſſued a ge- 
neral Declaration of Indulgence in religious-marters, 
by which the Catholics were placed on the ſame foot- 
ing with the Proteftant ſectaries. The purpoſe of this 
meaſure was eaſily foreſeen, and excited a general 
alarm. A remonſtrance was framed againſt ſuch an 
exerciſe of prerogative: the king defended his mea- 
fure, and the hopes and fears of all men were ſuſ- 
pended, in regard to the iſſue of ſo extraordinary an 
aftair. Beſide his uſual guards, the king had an army 
encamped on Blackheath, under the command of mar- 
ſhalt Schomberg, a foreigner. Many of his officers 
were of the Catholic religion; and he had reaſon to 
expect that his ally, the king of France, would ſup- 
ply him with troops, if force ſhould become neceſſary 
for reſtraining his diſcontented ſubjects, and ſupport- 


ing the meaſures they had, by common conſent, agreed 
to purſue. 
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Bur Charles, although encouraged by his miniſters wn 

to proceed, was ſtartled when he approached the dan- ; 
gerous precipice; and the ſame love of eaſe which had A. P. 1673. 
led him to deſire arbitrary power, induced him to re- 
tract the Declaration of Indulgence, when he ſaw how 
much hazard and difficulty there would be in main- 
taining it. He accordingly called for the writing, March 7; 
and broke the ſeals with his own hand*:. But the 
parliament, though highly ſatisfied with this compli- 
ance, thought another ſtep neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of their civil and religious liberties. They paſſed an 
act called the TEST : by which all perſons, holding 
any public office, beſides taking the oaths of ſupre- 
macy and allegiance, and receiving the ſacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of the church of England, were 
obliged to abjure the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
Even to this bill the king gave his aſſent; and the par- 
liament, in recompence for theſe conceſſions, granted 
him a conſiderable ſupply for his extraordinary occafions, 
as they expreſſed themſelves, diſdaining to mention a 
war which they abhorred;3. 


Bur Charles, though baffled in his favourite project, 
and obliged tacitly to relinquiſh the diſpenſing power 
of the crown, was ſtill reſolved to perſevere in his 
alliance with France; in the Dutch war, and conſe- 
quently in all the ſecret deſigns which depended on 
ſuch pernicious meaſures. With the money granted 
by parliament he was enabled to equip a fleet, the 
command of which was given to prince Rupert, the 
duke of York being ſer aſide by the Teſt. Sir Edward 


32. Echard. Burnet. Rapin. The people were ſo much elated at 
this victory over the prerogative, that they expreſſed with bonfires and 
il/uminations their tumultuons joy. Ibid. . 

33. Journals, March, 1673. Echard, vol. iii. Burrct, book iii. 
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Sprague and the earl of Offory commanded under the 
prince. A French ſquadron joined them, commanded 


by d'Eftrees and Martel. 


Tk combined fleet ſailed toward the coaſt of 


| Holland, where three indeciſive battles were fought 
with the Dutch, under de Ruyter and Van Tromp. 


The laſt, however, claims our attention on account 
of its obſtinacy. Tromp immediately fell along the 
fide of Sprague, and both engaged with incredible 
obſtinacy. Tromp was. compelled once to ſhift his 
flag, Sprague twice to quit his ſhip; and, unfortu- 
nately, as the Engliſh admiral was paſſing to a third 
ſhip, in order to hoiſt his flag, and renew the diſpute, 
a ſhot ſtruck his boat, and he was drowned, to the re- 
gret even of his enemies. But the death of this gal- 
lant officer did not paſs unrevenged. Van Tromp, 
after the diſaſter of Sprague, was repulſed, in ſpite 


"of his moſt vigorous efforts, by the intrepidity of 


che earl of Offory?*, 


In the mean time a furicus combat was maintained 
between de Ruyter and prince Rupert. Never did 
the prince acquire more deſerved honour ; his conduct 
being no leſs conſpicuous than his valour, which ſhone 


with diſtinguiſhed Juſtre. The conteſt was equally 


obſtinate on both ſides, and victory remained long 
doubtful. At length prince Rupert threw the enemy 
into ſome confuſion ; and, in order to increaſe it, ſent 
among them two fife-ſhips. They at once took to 
flight; and bad the French, who were maſters of the 
wind, and to whom a ſignal was made, borne down 
upon the Dutch, a decided advantege would have been 


34. Carte's Life of the Duke of Ormend. Burchet, p. 404. 
gained. 
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gained. But they paid no regard to the ſignal, The LETTER 
Engliſh, ſeeing themſelves negleQed by their allies, uy” 
therefore gave over the purſuit 3 and de Ruyter, with A. D. 1673. 
little loſs made good his retreat. The victory, as 

uſual, was claimed by both ROOD. 


1 the Dutch, my obs Philip, thus conti- 
nued to defend themſelves with vigour by ſea, fortune 
was ſtill more favourable to them by land. Though 
the French monarch took Maeſtricht, one of their June 294 
ſtrongeſt bulwarks, after a fiege of thirteen days, no 
other advantage was obtained during the campaign. 
Naerden was retaken by the prince of Orange; and 
the Imperialiſts, under Montecuculi, after having in 
vain attempted againſt Turenne the paſſage of the 
Rhine, eluded the vigilance of that able general, and 
ſat down ſuddenly before Bonne. The prince of 
Orange, by a conduct no leſs maſterly, leaving behind 
him the other French generals, joined his army 

to that of the empire. Bonne ſurrendered, after a Nov. 121 
ſhort ſiege. The greater part of the electorate of 
Cologne was ſubdued by the Dutch and Germans; 
and the communication between France and the 

| United Provinces being by that means cut off, 
Lewis was obliged to recall his forces, and abandon 
his conqueſts with the utmoſt precipitation35, The 
very monuments of his glory were not completed, 
when he returned in diſgrace : the triumphal arch at 
the gate of St. Denis was yet unfiniſhed, after all 
cauſe of triumph had ceaſed?? | 


A CONGRESS, under the the mediation of Sweden, 
held at Cologne during the ſummer, was attended 


35. Burchet. Baſnage. Echard. Kennet, 36. Henault, 1674. 
37. Voltaire Siecle, chap, x. 
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PART II. with no ſucceſs. The demands of the confederate 
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kings were originally ſuch as muſt have reduced the 
Hollanders to perpetual ſervitude; aud although they 
ſunk in their demands, in proportion as the affairs of 


the States roſe, the States fell ſtill lower in their 


offers : ſo that it was found impoſſible for the parties, 
without ſome remarkable change of fortune, ever to 
agree on any conditions. After the French evacuated 
Holland, the congreſs broke up. No longer anxious 
for their ſafety, the States were now bent on revenge. 
Their negociations at the courts of Vienna and Madrid 
were approaching to a happy concluſion. The houſe 
of Auſtria in both its branches was alarmed at the 
ambition of Lewis XIV. and the emperor and the 


Catholic king publicly ſigned a treaty with the U- 


nited Provinces before the cloſe of the year. Forget- 
ting her ancient animoſities againſt the republic, in 
the recent injuries which ſhe had received from the 
French monarch, Spain immediately iſſued a decia- 
ration of war; and by a ſtrange reverſe in her policy, 
defended the Dutch againft France and England, by 
whoſe aid they had become independent of her power ! 


TRE boundlefs ambition of Lewis XIV. toge- 
ther with the dark deſigns and mercenary mean- 
neſs of Charles II. which led him to a cloſe alliance 
with France, had totally changed the ſyſtem of Eu- 
ropean policy. But a run of events, which it was 
not in the power of the confederate kings to reverſe, 


at laſt brought things back to what is now eſteemed 


their natural order. The firſt of theſe events was the 


peace between England and Holland. 


WHEN the Engliſh parliament met, the commons 
- diſcovered ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent at the late 
meaſures of government, that the king, perceiving he 
1 5 9 5 could 
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could expect no ſupply for carrying on the war, aſked LETTER 
their advice in regard to peace. Both houſes thanked Cy 
him for his condefcenfion, and unanimouſly concurred ” D. _ 
in their advice for a negociation. Peace was ac- 
cordingly concluded with Holland, by the marquis 
de Freſno, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of 
London, who had powers for that purpoſe, and added 
the influence of his own court to the other reaſons 
which had obliged Charles to liſten to terms. The 
conditions, though little advantageous, were by na 
means degrading to England, The honour of the 
flag was relinquiſhed by the Dutch; all poſſeſſions 
were mutually reſtored ; new regulations of trade 
were made, and the republic agreed to pay the king 
near three hundred thouſand pounds toward reimburſ- 
ing the expence of the war's. Charles bound him- 
ſelf to the States, by a ſecret article, not to allow the 
Engliſh troops in the French ſervice to be recruited, 
but would not agree to recall them. They amounted 


to ten thouſand men, and had greatly contributed to 
the rapid fucceſs of Lewis 39, 


J 


'TrovcH the peace with Holland relieved the 
king from many of his difficulties, it did not reſtore 
him to the confidence of his people, nor allay the jea- 
louſy of the parliament. Senfible of this jealouſy, 
Charles, who had always been diffident of the at- 
tachment of his ſubjects, fill kept up his connections 
with France. He apologized to Lewis for the ſtep 
he had taken, by repreſenting the real ſtate of his 
affairs; and the French monarch, with great com- 


38. Articles of Peace in the Jaurnali of the Lords. 


39. Hnme, vol. vii. The king's partiality to France prevented a 
ſtrict execution of his engagement relative to the recruiting of theſe 
troops. Id, Ibid. See allo Dalrymple” s Append, 
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plaiſance and good humour, admitted the validity of 


his excuſes, In order ſtill farther to atone for deſert- 
ing his ally, Charles offered his mediation to the 
contending powers. | 


— 


W11.l1nG to negociate under ſo favourable a 
mediator, the king of France readily acceded to the 


offer. As it was apprehended, however, that, for a 
like reaſon, the allies would be inclined to refuſe it, 


fir William Temple, whoſe principles were known 


to be favourable to the general intereſts of Europe, 


was invited from his retreat, and appointed ambaſſa- 
dor from England to the States. Temple accepted 
the office. But reflecting on the unhappy iſſue of his 
former fortunate negociations, and on the fatal tuin 
of counſels which had occaſioned it, he reſolved, 
before he ſet out on his embaſly, to acquaint himſelf, 
as far as poſſible, with the king's real ſentiments in 
regard to thoſe popular meaſures which he ſeemed to 
have reſumed. He therefore took occafion, at a pri- 
vate audience, to blame the dangerous ſchemes of the 
Cabal, as well as their flagrant breach of the moſt 
folemn treaties#9. And when the king ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to vindicate their meaſures, but blamed the 
means employed to carry them into execution, that 
excellent miniſter, no leſs prudent than patriotic, en- 
deavoured to ſhew his ſovereign how difficult, if not 
impoſſible, it would be, to introduce into England 
the ſame ſyſtem of religion and government that was 


40. The Cabal was now in a manner diſſolved, Clifford was dead: 
and Aſhly, oreated earl of Shafeſbury, had gone over to the popular 
party, in order to avoid the danger of an impeachment, wben he found 
the king wanted conrage to ſupport his miniſters in thoſe meaſures 
which he had himſelf dictated. Buckingham, in conſequence of his 
wavering and inconſiſtent oonduct, was become of ſmall account; but 
ae and Arlington were ſtill of ſome weight. 


eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſned in France; that the univerſal bent of the 8 


nation was againſt both; that many, who appeared 


indifferent in regard to all religions, would yet oppoſe 4. PD. 1674. 


the introduction of popery, as they were ſenfible it 
could not be effected without military force, and that 
the ſame force, which ſhould enable the king to bring 
about ſuch a change, would alſo make him mafter of 
their civil liberties; that, in France, it was only ne- 


ceſſary for a king to gain the nobility and clergy, as 


the peaſants, having no land, were as inſignificant as 
our women and children :— Whereas, in England, a 
oreat part of the landed property was in the hands of 
the yeomanry or lower gentry, whole hearts were 


high with eaſe and plenty, while the inferior orders in 


France were diſpirited by oppreſhon and want; that 
a king of England, ſince the abolition of the feudal 
policy, could neither raiſe nor maintain an army, ex- 
cept by the voluntary ſupplies of his parliament; that 
granting he had an army on foot, yet, if compoſed 
of Engliſhmen, it would never be induced to ſerve 
ends which the people ſo much hated and feared; that 
tke Roman catholics in England were not the hun- 
dreth part of the nation, and in Scotland not the two 
hundreth; and it ſeemed againſt all common ſenſe to 
hope, by any one part, to govern ninety nine, who 
were of different humours and ſentiments ; that, fo- 
reign troops, if few, would ſerve only to inflame 
hatred and diſcontent ; and how to bring over at once, 
and maintain many (for no leſs than threeſcore 
thouſand would be neceſſary, to ſubdue the ſpirit and 
liberties of the nation), was very hard to imagine“. 


THesE reaſonings Temple endeavoured to enforce 
by the — of Gourville, a French ſtateſman, 


« Tample's Mem. part ii. chap. i, 
F 4 who 
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PART II. who had reſided ſome time in England, and for whoſe 


| A. D. 1674. judgment he knew Charles had great reſpect. A 


« king of England,” ſaid Gourville, on hearing of 
our diſſenſions, who will be the MAN of his People 
e js the greateſt king in the world; but if he will be 
& ſomething more, by God! he is nothing at all.” 
The king, who had liſtened with impatience at firſt, 
ſeemed now open to conviction ; and laying his hand 
on Temple's, ſaid with an air of ſincerity “ And I 
<6 will be the MAx of my Peoplet* 1”? 


Wk Temple went abroad, he found a variety of 
circumſtances likely to defeat the purpoſe of bis em- 
baſſy. The allies in general, independent of their 
jealouſy of Charles's mediation, expreſſed great ardour 
for the continuance of the war. Spain had engaged 


Holland to ſtipulate never to come to an accommoda- 


tion, until all things in Flanders were reſtored to the 
ſame ſituation in which they were left by the Pyre- 
nean treaty ; the emperor had high pretenſions on Al- 
ſace; and although the Dutch, oppreſſed by heavy 
taxes, might be defirous of peace, they could not, 
without violating all the principles of honour and po- 
licy, abandon thoſe allies to whoſe protection they 
had ſo lately been indebted for their ſafety, The 
prince of Orange, who had vaſt influence in their 
councils, and in whoſe family they had juſt decreed 
the office of ſtadtholder to be perpetual, was beſide 
ambitious of military fame, and convinced, That 
it would be in vain to negociate till a greater impreſ- 
fion was made upon France, as no equitable terms 
could otherwiſe be expected from Lewis*3, The 
operations of the enſuing campaign did not contti- 
bute to this effect. 


42. Id. ibid. | &3 Temple, ubi. ſup. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. X. 
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Lewis XIV. aſtoniſhed all Europe by the vigour LETTER 


of his exertions. He had three great armies in the 


XIII. 


field this ſummer : one on the ſide of Germany, one A. D. 1674. 


in Flanders, and one on the frontiers of Rouſſillon ; 
and he himſelf, at the head of a fourth, entered Franche 
Comte, and ſubdued the whole province in fix 
weeks. The taking of Beſangon was matter of great 
triumph to the French monarch. He loved ſieges, 
and is ſaid to have underſtood them well; but he ne- 


ver beſieged a town without being morally certain of 


taking it. Louvois prepared all things ſo etfeCtually, 
the troops were ſo well appointed, and Vauban, who 
conducted moſt of the ſieges, was ſo great a maſter in 
the art of taking towns, that the king's glory was per- 
fectly ſafe, Vauban directed the attacks at Beſan- 
con, which was reduced in nine days, and became the 
capital of the province; the univerſity and the ſeat of 
government being transferred to it from Dole“. 


Nothing of importance happened in Rouſſillon: 
but in Flanders the prince of Conde, with an inferior 


army, prevented the prince of Orange from entering 
France by that quarter; and, after long avoiding an 


engagement, from motives of prudence, he attacked 
the rear of the confederates, when an opportunity of- 
fered, in a narrow defile near Seneffe, a village be- 
tween Marimont and Nivelle; threw them into con- 
fuſion, and took great part of their cannon and bag- 
gage. The prince of Orange, however, leſs remark- 
able for preventing misfortune than for ſtopping its pro- 
greſs, rallied his diſordered forces; led them back to the 
charge; puſhed the veteran troops of France ; and 
obliged the great Conde to exert more deſperate ef- 


forts, and hazard his perſon more than in any action 


during his life, though. now in an advanced age, and 


44+ Id. ibid. Henault, 1574. 
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though he had been peculiarly diſtinguiſhed in youth 
by the impetuoſity of his courage. William did not 
expoſe his perſon leſs. Hence the generous and can- 
did teſtimony of Conde, forgetful of his own behavi- 
our: © The prince of Orange has acted in every 
« thing like an old captain, except in venturing his 
«« life too much like a young foldier*.” 


THe engagement was renewed three ſeveral times; 
and, after ſun-ſet, it was continued for two hours by 
the light of the moon. Darkneſs at laſt, not the flack- 
neſs of the combatants, put an end to the conteſt, and 
left the victory undecided**. Twelve thouſand men 


lay dead on the field, and the lofs on both ſides was 


nearly equal“. In order to give an air of ſuperiority 
ta the allies, and to bring the French to a new engage- 
ment, the prince of Orange beſieged Oudenarde ; but 


Souches, the imperial general, not being willing to 


hazard a battle, he was obliged to relinquiſh his en- 
terpriſe, on the approach of Conde. Before the cloſe 
of the campaign, however, after an obſtinate ſiege, he 
took Grave, the laſt town which the French held in 
any of the Seven Provinces““. 


TUuRENNE, who commanded on the fide of Ger- 
many, completed that high reputation which he had 
already acquired, of being the greateſt general of his 
age and nation. By a long and haſty march, in order 
to prevent the junction of the diſferent bodies of Ger- 
man troops, he paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburg, and 
defeated ths old duke of Lorrain and Caprara, the im- 
perial general, at Sintzheim. With twenty thouſand 
men, he poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole Palatinate, by 
driving the allied princes beyond the Neckar and the 


45. Temple: Mem. part ii. chap. i. 46. Id. ibid. 
47. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xi. 48. Temple, ubi ſup. 
| Maine. 
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Maine. They returned however, during his abſence we 
in Lorrain, with a prodigious army, and poured into ae 

Alſace, where they meant to paſs the winter. He & D. 1674. 

came back upon them unexpectedly; routed the Impe- 

rialiſts at Mulhauſen, and chaſed from Colmar the e+ 

lector of Branderburg, who commanded the troops 

of the allied princes. He gained a farther advantage 

at Turkheim; and having diſlodged all the Germans, 

obliged them to paſs the Rhine, But the glory of 

ſo many victories was ſtained by the cruelties com- 

mitted in the Palatinate; where the eleftor beheld, 

from his caſtle at Manheim, two cities and five and 

twenty towns in flames*?, and where luſt and rapine 

walked hand in hand with fire and ſword, Stung with 

rage and revenge at ſuch a ſpectacle, he challenged 

Turenne to ſingle combat. The mareſchal coolly 

replied, that he could not accept ſuch a challenge 

without his maſter's leave; but was ready to meet the 

Palatine in the field, at the head of his army, againſt 


any which that prince and his new allies could bring 
togethers®, 


THESE events inſpired the people of England with 
the moſt melancholy apprehenſions, but gave ſincere 
ſatisfaCtion to the court; and Charles, at the requeſt 
of the king of France, prorogued the parliament, 
which was to have met on the 1oth of October, to 
the 13th of April in the following year, leſt the com- 
mons ſhould force him to take part with the United 


Provinces. One hundred thouſand pounds was the 
price of this prorogation®?, 


LEwIs, notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes, was alarmed 
at the number of his enemies; and therefore, beſide 


49. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xi. 50. Temple s Mem. part ii. 
S. Dalrymple's Append, Macpherſon, Hf. Brit. chap. iv. 
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PART I. purchaſing the neutrality of England, he endeavonr- 

Te: ed, though in vain, to negociate a peace with Hol- 

7 land. The events of the next campaign ſhewed that 
his fears were well founded. Though he made vaſt 
preparations, and entered Flanders with a numerovs 
army, commanded by himſelf and the prince of Con- 
de, he was able to gain no advantage of any conſe- 
quence over the prince of Orange, who oppoſed him 
in all his motions. Neither party was willing, without 
ſome peculiarly favourable circumſtance, to hazard a 
general engagement; which might be attended with 
the utter loſs of Flanders, if victory declared for the 
French, and with the invaſion of France if the king 
ſhould be defeated. Diſguſted at his want of ſucceſs, 
Lewis returned to Verſailles about the end of July, 


and nothing memorable happened in the Low Coun- 
| tries during the campaign. 


THE campaign was ſtill leſs favourable to France in 
other quarters. Turenne was oppoſed, on che fide of 
Germany, by his celebrated rival Montecuculi, who 
commanded the forces of the empire. The object of 
Montecuculi was to pafs the Rhine, and penetrate 
into Alſace, :Lorrain, or Burgundy; that of Tu- 
renne, to guard the frontiers of France, and diſappoint 
the ſchemes of his antagoniſt. The moſt conſummate 
{kill was diſplayed on both ſides, Both had reduced 
war to a ſcience, and each was enabled to diſcover the 

deſigns of the other by judging what he bimſelf would 
have done in like circumſtances. Turenne, by poſt- 
ing himſelf on the German fide of the Rhine, was en- 
abled not only to keep Montecuculi from paſling that 
river, but to ſeize any opportunity that fortune might 
preſent. Such a happy moment he thought he had 
diſcerned, and was preparing to take advantage of it, 
by bringing. the Germans to a deciſiae engagement, 

1 5 | and. 
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and his own generalſhip and that of Montecuculi to a 
final trial, when a period was put to his life by a can- 
non-ball, as he was viewing the poſition of the ene- 
my, and raking meaſures for erecting a battery. 


THE conſternation of the French on the loſs of 
their general was inexpreſlible. The ſame troops that 
a moment before was aſſured of victory, now 
thought of nothing but flight. A diſpute relative to 
the command between the count de Lorges, nephew to 
Turenne, and the marquis de Vaubrun, was added to 
their grand misfortune. They retreated: Montecu- 
culi preſſed them hard; but, by the valour of the 
Evgliſh auxiliaries, who brought up the rear, and the 
abilities of de Lorges, who inherited a conſiderable 
thare of the genius of his uncle, they were enabled to 
repaſs the Rhine, without much loſs. Leaving the 
army in Flanders, under the command of Luxem- 
bourg, the prince of Conde came with a reinforce- 
ment to ſupply the place of Turenne; and though he 
was not perhaps, in all reſpects, equal to that con- 
ſummate general, he not only prevented the Germans 
from eſtabliſhing themſelves in Alſace, but obliged 
them to repaſs the Rhine, and take winter-quarters in 
their own countrys3, 


DPErokx the arrival of Conde, however, a detach- 
ment from the German army had been ſent to the 
ſiege of Treves; an enterpriſe which the allies had 


greatly at heart, In the mean time the mareſchal de 


Crequi advanced with a French army to the relief of 
the place. The Germans, whom he deſpiſed, leaws 
ing part of their forces in the lines, advanced to meet 


52. Temęle . Mem. part ii. chap. i. Henault, 1575, Voltaire, Stel. 
chap. xi. £3. Id. ibid. 
ö him 
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him with the main body, under the dukes of Zell and 
Oznabrug, and totally routed him. He eſcaped with 
only four attendants, and throwing himſelf into 
Treves, determined to periſh rather than ſurrender 
the town. But the garriſon, after a gallant defence, 
reſolving not to fall a ſacrifice to his obſtinacy, capi- 
tulated for themſelves; and becauſe he refuſed to ſign 
the articles, they delivered him. into the hands of the 
enemy“. . 


THE: king of Sweden, who had been induced by 
the payment of large ſubſidies to take part with 
France, was ſtill more unfortunate this campaign 
than Lewis. 'The Dutch, the Spaniards, the Danes, 
became at once his enemies. He was defeated by the 
elector of Brandenburg, whoſe territories he had in- 
vaded, and loſt all Pomerania. Bremerfurt was taken 
by the troops of Brunſwic-Lunenburg; Wolgaſt, by 
thoſe of Brandenburg ; and Wiſmar fell into the hands 
of the Daness“. 


IT was now the criſis for the king of England by a 
vigorous concurrence with the allies, to have regained 
the confidence of his people and the reſpect of all Eu- 
rope. He might have ſet bounds for ever to the power 
of France, and have been the happy inſtrument of 
preventing all thoſe long and bloody wars, which 
were occaſioned by the diſputes in regard tio the Spa- 


niſh ſucceſſion, as well as thoſe which have been the 
conſequence of a prince of the houſe of Bourbon being 


eſtabliſhed on the throne of Spain, Charles was not 
ignorant of the importance of his ſituation; but, in- 
ſtead of taking advantage of it, to reſtrain the ambi- 
tion of Lewis XIV, he thought only of acquiring 


54, Voltaire, ubi ſup. 55. Mem. de Brandeburg. 
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money to ſquander upon his pleaſures, by ſelling his LETTER 

neutrality to that monarch! A new ſecret treaty was 
accordingly concluded between the two kings, by A. P. 1675. 
which they obliged themſelves to enter into no trea- 

ties without mutual conſent ; and in which Charles 

farther ſtipulates, in conſideration of an annual pen- 

ſion, to prorogue or diſſolve his parliament, ſhould it 

attempt to force him to declare war againſt France*®. 


Tavs ſecure of the neutrality of England, Lewis 
made vigorous preparations for carrying on the war 
in Flanders, and was early in the field in perſon. He 
laid ſiege to Conde in the month of April, and took it 
by ſtorm. Bouchaine fell into his hands by the mid- 
dle of May ; the prince of Orange, who was ill ſup- 
ported by his allies, not daring to attempt its relief, 
on account of the advantageous poſition of the French 
army. After facing each other for ſome time, the two 


56. Rouvigny to Lewis XIV. Jan. 9, and Feb. 27, 1676, in Dalrymple's 
Append. The proofs that Charles was a penſiouer of France, do not reſt 
ſolely npon theſe Letters. They are alſo to be found in King James's 
Mem. and the Danby Papers, Bolingbroke ſeemu to have been perfectly 
acquainted wiih them; and very juſtly obſerves, That Charles II. by this 
meanneſs, whatever might be his motives for ſubmitting to it, © eſta- 
*© bliſhed the ſuperiority of France in Europe.“ (Letters on the Study 
of Hiſtory.) Unprincipled as the miniſters of Charles were, it is with 
pleaſure that we learn from Rouvigny's diſpatches, not one of them 
heartily concurred in this inſamoua treaty. * Hence, ſays he tohis maſ- 
ter, © your majeſty will plainly ſee, that in all England, there is only the 
i ling and the duke of York, who embrace your intereſis with action? 
(Feb 27,1676.) Andin a future Jetter he adds, in confirmation of this 
ſingular exception, © I can anſwer for it to your majeſty, that there are 
none of your own ſubjectt who wiſh you better ſucceſs, in all your under- 
te takings, than theſe two princes; but it is alſo true, that you cannot 
© count upon any, but theſe te friends, in all Englamd!”* (Jan. 28, 1677.) 
The ambaſſador's only fear therefore was, that Charles might be®*drawn 
into the ſentiments of his people /”” And the ENS1N was eſteemed a 
neceliary neu tye, to bind him to the interefts of France. Rouvigny, 
abi ſup. 
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PART II. armies withdrew to a greater diſtance, as if by mu- 
Tuner tual conſent, neither chuſing to hazard an engage 


many deſperate aſſaults made, and ſeveral outworks 


army; and on the approach of Schomberg, who had 
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ment. The king of France, with his uſual avidity 
of praiſe, and want of perſeverance, returned to Ver- 
ſailles, leaving the command of his army to Mareſ- 
chal Schomberg : and the prince of Orange, on the 
departure of Lewis, laid ſiege to Maeſtricht. The 
trenches were opened toward the end of July, and 


taken; but all without effect. The place made a gal- 
lant defence; ſickneſs broke out in the confederate 


already taken Aire, the prince of Orange was obliged 
to abandon his enterpriſes. The taking of Philip\- 
burg, by the Imperialiſts, was the only ſucceſs that 
attended rhe arms of the allies during the campaign. 


FRANCE was no leſs ſucceſsful by ſea than by land. 
Lewis XIV. had very early diſcovered an ambition 
of forming a powerful navy: and during the war be- 
tween England and Holland, in which he was engag- 
ed, his ſubjects had acquired in perfection the art of 
ſhip-building, as well as the moſt approved method 
of conducting ſea-engagements, by means of ſignals, 
ſaid to have been invented by the duke of York, An 
accidental circumſtance now afforded Lewis an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying his naval ſtrength, to the aſto- 
niſhment and terror of Europe. 


MEssiwnaA in Sicily had revolted from Spain; and 
a French fleet, under the duke de Vivonne, was ſent 
to ſupport the citizens in their rebellion. A Dutch 
and Spaniſh ſquadron failed to oppofe Vivonne ; but, 
after an obſtinate combat, Meſſina was relieved by 


<7. Table. Memoirs, part ii. 
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guſta, rendered famous by the death of the gallant de 


38 


the French. Another engagement enſued near Au- LETTER 


XIII. 


Ruyter, and in which the French had alſo the advan- A. P. 1676. 


tage. A third battle, more decifive than any of the 
former, was fought off Palermo. The combined 
fleet, to the number of twenty-ſeven ſhips of the 
line, nineteen gallies, and four fire - ſhips, was drawn 
up in a line without the mole, and under cover of the 
fortifications. The diſpoſition was good, and the ap- 
pearance formidable; yet Vivonne, or rather du 
Queſne, who commanded under him, and was a great 
naval officer, did not heſitate to venture an attack with 
a ſquadron inferior in ſtrength. The battle was ſuſ- 
tained with great vigour on both ſides; until the 
French, taking advantage of a favourable wind, ſent 
ſome fire-ſhips in among the enemy. All was now 
confuſion and terror. 'Twelve capital ſhips were ſunk, 
burnt, or taken; five thouſand men loſt their lives ; 
and the French, riding undiſpured maſters of the 


Mediterranean, endangered the total revolt of Naples 
and Sicily 55, | 


A CONGRESS had been opened at Nimeguen in the 
beginning of the year; but no progreſs, it was found, 
could be made in negociation, till the war had taken 
a more deciſive turn. The diſappointment of the al- 
lies, in the events of the campaign, had now much 
damped their ſanguine hopes ; and the Hollanders, on 
whom the whole weight of the war lay, ſeeing no pro- 
ſpect of a general pacification, began to entertain 
thoughts of concluding a ſeparate treaty with France, 
They were loaded with debts and harraſſed with 
taxes; their commerce languiſhed ; and, excluſive of 
the diſadvantages attending all leagues, the weakneſs of 


52. Le Clerc. vol. ii. Voltaire, Sizcle, chap, xii. 
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PART n. the Spaniards, and the diviſions and delays of the 
Germans, prognoſticated nothing but diſgrace and 
ruin. They themſelves had no motive ſor continuing 
the war, beſide a deſite of ſecuring a good frontier to 
Flanders; yet gratitude to their allies inclined them 
to try whether another campaign might not produce 
a peace that would give general ſatisſaction. And 
the prince of Orange, actuated by ambition and ani- 
molity againſt France, endeavoured to animate them 
to a ſteady perſeverance in their honourable reſolu- 
tion. 


nn nnd 
A.D. 1676, 


In the mean time che eyes of all parties were turn- 
ed toward England. Charles II. was univerſally allowed 
to be the arbiter of Europe; and no terms of peace 
which he would have preſcribed could have been re- 
fuſed by any of the contending powers. The Spa- 
niards believed, that he would never ſuffer Flanders 
to be ſubdued by France; or, if he could be fo far 
loſt to his own intereſt, that the parliament would 

A. b. 1677, force him to take part with the confederates 59, The 
Feb. 15. parliament was at laſt aſſembled, in order to appeaſe 
the murmurs of the people, after a receſs of upward 
of twelve months. Diſputes about their own rights 
engaged the peers for a time, and the commons pro- 
ceeded with temper, in taking into conſideration the 
ſtate of the navy, which the king had recommended 
to their attention. Every thing ſeemed to promiſe a 
peaceable and eaſy ſeſſion. But the rapid and unex- 
peed progreſs of the French arms ſoon diſturbed this 
tranquillity, and directed to other objects the delibera- 
tions of both houſes. | 


Lewis, Having previouſly formed large magazines 
in Flanders, had taken the field in February. Attend- 


89. Temples Mem. part ii. chap. ii. 
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Louvois, Vauban, and five mareſchals of France, he — 


undertook the ſiege of Valenciennes; and by the 
judicious advice of Vauban, who recommended an 
aſſault to be made in the morning, when it would be 
leaſt expected, in preference to the night, the uſual 
time ſor ſuch attempts, the place was carried by ſur- 
priſe . Cambray ſurrendered after a ſhort ſiege; 
and St. Omers was cloſely inveſted, when the prince 
of Orange, with an army haſtily aſſembled, marchad 
to its relief. The fiege was covered by the dukes of 
Orleans and Luxembourg; and as the prince was de- 
termined to endeayour to raiſe it, be the conſequences 
what they might, an obſtinate battle was fought at 
Mont Caſſel ; where, by a ſuperior movement of 
Luxembourg, William was defeated, in ſpite of his 
moſt vigorous efforts, and obliged to retire to Ypres. 
His behaviour was gallant, and his retreat maſterly 
but St. Omers ſubmitted to the arms of France 1. 


JusTLY alarmed at ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs, the 
Engliſh parliament preſented an addreſs to the king, 
repreſenting the danger to whick the kingdom was 
expoſed from the greatnefs of France, and praying 
that he would form ſuch alliances as ſhould both 
ſecure his own dominions and the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and thereby quiet the fears of his people. 
The king returned an evaſive anſwer, and the com- 
mons thought it neceflary to be more particular, 
They entreated him to interpoſe immediately in fa- 
vour of the confederates ; * in caſe a war with 


60. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xii. 

br. Temple's Mem. part ii. chap. ii. In e to rally his 
diſperſcd troops, the prince ſtruck one of the runaways acroſs 
face with his ſword. © Raſcal!” - cried he, I will ſet a mark on 
you at preſent, that I may hang you afterward.” Id. ibid. 
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PART IT. France ſhould be the conſequence of ſuch interfe- 
— 
A p. 1677. rence, they promiſed to ſupport him with all necef- 


ſary aids and ſupplies. Charles, in his anſwer, art- 


fully expreſſed his deſire of being firſt put in a condi- 


tion to accompliſh the deſign of their addreſs. This was 
underſtood as a demand for money ; but the commons 
were too well acquainted with the king's connexions 
with France, to hazard their money in expectation of 
alliances which they believed would never be formed, 
if the ſupplies were granted before hand. Inſtead of 


a ſupply, they therefore voted an addreſs, in which 


cc they beſought his majeſty to enter into a league, 
ce offen/rve, and defenſive, with the States General of the 
« United Provinces, againſt the growth and power 
c of the French king, and for the preſervation of the 
& Spaniſh Netherlands; and to make ſuch other alli- 
“ ances with the confederates as ſhould appear fit and 
ic uſeful for that end 2. They ſupported their ad- 
vice with arguments; and concluded with aſſuring 
the king, that when he ſhould be pleaſed to declare 
ſuch an alliance in parliament, they would moſt chear- 


fully ſupport his meaſures with plentiful and ſpeedy 


ſupplies. Pretending reſentment at this addreſs, as 


an encroachment on his prerogative, Charles made an 


angry ſpeech to the commons, and ordered the par- 


liament to be n 


Hap the iow my dear Philip, been prompted to 


. this meaſure (as an author, no wiſe prejudiced againſt 


him, very juſtly obſerves) by a real jealouſy of his 


. prerogative, it might merit ſome applauſe, as an in- 


dication of vigour ; but when we are made acquainted 
with the motives that produced it, when we know 
that it proceeded from his ſecret engagements with 


62. Journals, May, 25, 1677. 
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France, and his diſappointment in not obtaining a 3 

large ſum to diſſipate upon his pleaſures, it furniſlies —k:; 
a new inſtance of that want of ſincerity which diſ- X. P. 1667. 

graced the character of Charles. When he thus 

urged the commons to ſtrengthen his hands for war, 

he had actually ſold his neutrality to France, as I 

have alteady had occaſion to notice; and had he ob- 

tained the ſupply required for that end, he would no 

doubt have found expedients to ſcreen his conduct, 

without entering into war, or even breaking off his 

private correſpondence with Lewis. But to make an 

offenſrve and defenſiue alliance with the Confederates the con- | 
_ dition of a ſupply, he foreſaw would deprive him of the 

ſecret ſubſidy, and throw him upon the mercy of his 

commons, whoſe confidence he had deſervedly loſt, 
and whoſe ſpirit he was deſirous to ſubdue. Conſider- 

ing his views, and the engagements he had formed, 

he afled with prudence ; but both were unworthy of a 

king of England. 


WHILE Charles, lolling in the lap of pleaſure, or 
waſting his time in thoughtleſs jollity, was thus in- 
gloriouſly ſacrificing the honour of his kingdom and 
the intereſts of Europe, in conſideration of a con- 
temptible penſion from a prince to whom he might 
have given law, the eyes of his ſubjects were anxiouſ- 
ly turned toward the political fituation of the con- 
tending powers, and the events of rhe campaign. In 
Spain, domeſtic faction had been added to the other - 
misfortunes of a kingdom long declining, through the 
weakneſs of her councils, and the general corruption 
of her people. Don John of Auſtria, natural ſon of 
Philip IV. had taken arms againſt the queen-regent, 
and advanced toward Madrid; and, although diſap- 


63. Macpherſon, Hiſt. Brit. chap. i. 
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pointed in his expectations of ſupport, he returned to 
Saragoſſa, fortune ſoon after favoured his ambition. 
The young king, Charles II. eſcaping from his mo- 
ther, ordered her to be ſhut up in a convent ag Tole- 
do, and declared Don John prime miniſter. But the 
hopes entertained of his abilities were not anſwered 
by the event. The misfortunes of Spain increaſed 
on every ſide. e 


In Catalonia Monterey was defeated: Bracamonte 
loſt the battle of Forumina in the kingdom of Sicily z 
and Flanders, in conſequence of the capture of Va- 
lenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omers, was laid open 
to abſolute conqueſt. 'The prince of: Orange, in or- 
der to atone for his defeat at Caſſel, ſat down beſore 
Charleroy; but on the appearance of the French ar- 
my, under mareſchal Luxembourg, he was forced to 
raiſe the fiege®', William, though poſſeſſed of con- 


 fiderable talents for war, was inferior to rhis experi- 


enced general; and ſeems always to have wanted that 
happy combination of genius and ſkill, which is ne- 


ceſſary to form the great commander. 


Ox the Upper Rhine, Charles V. duke of Lor. 
rain, who had ſucceeded his uncle rather in the title 
than in the territory of that duchy, commanded a 


body of the allies. The prince of Saxe-Eiſinach, at 


the head of another army, endeavoured to entes Al- 
ſace. But the mareſchal de Crequi, with an inferior 
force, defeated the views of the duke of Lorrain, 
though an able officer. He obliged him to retire from 
Mentz; he hindered him from croſſing the Maeſe; 
he beat up his poſts, he cut off his convoys; and hav- 
ing gained an advantage over the allies, near Cokerſ. 


64. Peliſon, tom. iii. 
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taking of Friburg. The baron de Montclar, who de- 
fended Alſace, was no leſs ſucceſsful. After various A. P. 1677. 


movements, he incloſed the troops of the prince of. 
Saxe-Eifinach within his own, and forced them to 
capitulate near Straſburg®s. The king of Sweden, 
however, was not equally fortunate with his illuſtri- 
ous ally; he had ſtill the worſt in the war, notwith- 
ſtanding, the taking of Elſeinbourg, and a victory 
gained over the king of Denmark. His fleet was 
twice defeated by the Danes, and the elector of Bran- 
denburg took from him the important fortreſs of 
Stettin 55, | 


DuRING the rapid progreſs of the French arms in 
Flanders, ſerious negociations had been begun be- 
tween Lewis and the States General of the United 
Provinces, and an eventual treaty was actually con- 
cluded; by which all differences were adjuſted, and 
nothing wanting to the reſtoration of peace, but the 
concurrence of their reſpeCtive allies. The misfor- 
tunes of the confederates, and the ſupine indifference 
of England, ſeemed to render peace neceſſary to 
them. But had they been ſufficiently acquainted with 
the ſtate of France, they would have had fewer ap- 


ptehenſions from the continuance of the war. Though 


victorious in the field, ſhe was exhauſted at home. 


The ſucceſſes which had rendered het the terror of her 


neighbours, had already deprived her, for a time, of 
the power of hurting them. But the ignorance of 
mankind continued their fears; the apprehenſions of 
Europe remained ; and Lewis derived more glory from 
his imaginary than from his real force. 


$5. Id, ibid. Voltaire, Siecle, chap: xii. 66. Mem. de Brandenburg. 
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THresE apprehenſions were very great in England. 
In parliament they were made ſubſervient to the pur- 
poſes of ambition and faction, as well as of patriot- 
iſm; and they awakened dangerous diſcontents among 
the people. Murmurs were heard from all ranks of 
men. Willing to put an end to diſſatisfactions that 


diſturbed his repoſe, Charles made a new attempt to 


gain the confidence of his people. His brother's bi- 
gotted attachment to popery, and his own unhappy 
connections with France, he was ſenſible had chiefly 
occaſioned the loſs of his popularity. To afford the 
proſpect of a Proteſtant ſucceſſion to the throne, 
and procure a general peace to Europe, could not 
therefore fail, he thought, of quieting the minds of 
his ſubjeAs. He accordingly encouraged propoſals of 
marriage from the prince of Orange to the lady 
Mary, his brother's eldeſt daughter, and preſumptive 
heireſs to the crown, 'the duke of York having then 
no male iſſue, and the king no legitimate offspring. 
By ſo tempting a match he hoped to engage the prince 
entirely in his intereſts; and to ſanctiſy with Wil- 
liam's approbation ſuch a peace as would ſatisfy 
France, and tend to perpetuate his own conneCtions 
with Lewis. 


WII LIAMu came over to England at the cloſe of the 
campaign; and whatever might be his motives for 
ſuch a conduct, he acted a part highly deſerving of 
ayplauſe, whether we examine it by the rules of pru- 
dence or delicacy. He refuſed to enter upon buſineſs 


before he had been introduced to the lady Mary; de- 


claring that, as he placed great part of his happineſs 
in domeſtic fatisfaCtion, no conſideration of intereſt or 
policy could ever induce him to marry a perſon who 
was not perſectly agreeable to him. The lady Mary, 
. 1 5 3 
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whom he found in the bloom of youth, and very ami- LETTER 
able both in mind and perſon, exceeded his higheſt OO 1 
hopes; but he ſtill refuſed to concert any meaſures A. D. 1670. 
for the general peace, until his marriage ſhould be 
concluded. His allies, who, as things ſtood, were likely 

to have hard terms, would otherwiſe, he ſaid, be apt 

to ſuſpect that he had made this match at their coſt. 

« And J am determined,” added he, “ it ſhall never 

« be ſaid, that I fold my honour for a wife®!” 

Charles, who affected to ſmile at theſe punctilios, 

perſiſted in his reſolution of making the peace pre- 

cede the marriage; but finding the prince inflexible, 

he at laſt conſented to the nuptials, which were ce- 

lebrated at St. James's to the inexpreſſible joy of the 

nation, 


TH1s matrimonial alliance gave great alarm to the 
king of France. A junction of England with the 
confederates, he concluded, would be the immediate 
conſequence of ſo important a ſtep, taken not only 
without his conſent, but without his knowlege or par- 
ticipation. Charles, however, endeavoured to quiet his 
apprehenſions, by adjourning the parliament from the 
third of December to the fourth of next April; a term 
late for granting ſupplies, or forming preparations for 
war®, In the mean time the king, the prince of 
Orange, the lord-treaſurer Danby, and fir William 
Temple, held conſultations relative to a general peace; 
and the earl of Feverſham was diſpatched to France 
with conditions ſufficiently favourable to the allies, 
and yet not diſhonourable to Lewis. 


Two days only were allowed the French monarch 
for the acceptance or refuſal of the peace, and the 


67. Temple's M:m. part ii. chap. iii. 68. Dalrymple's Ab bend. 
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Engliſh. ambaſſador had no power to negociate, 
But he was prevailed on to ſtay ſome days longer, 
and returned at laſt without any poſitive anſwer, 
% My ambaſſador at London,” faid Lewis, “ ſhall have 
« full powers to finiſh the treaty to the ſatisfaction of 
6“ the king. And I hope my brother will not break 
« with me for one or two towns*®9.” The French am- 
baſſador declared, that he had leave to yield all the 
towns required, except Tournay; and even to treat 
of ſome equivalent for that, if the king thought fit, 
Charles was ſoftened by the moderation of Lewis, 
The prince of Orange, who had given vigour to the 
Engliſh councils, was gone ; and delay ſucceeded de- 
lay in the negociations, until the French monarch, 
having taken: the field early, made himſelf maſter of 
Ghent and Ypres, after having threatened Mons 
and Namur'*, 


Tuksk conqueſts, which completed the triumph of 
France, filled the Dutch with terror, and the Engliſh 
with indignation. But Lewis managed matters ſo art- 


fully in both nations, that neither proved a bar in the 
way of his ambition. Through bis intrigues with the 


remains of the Loveſtein party in Holland, he increaſed 
the general deſire of peace, by awakening a jealouſy 
of the defigns of the prince of Orange on account of his 


eagerneſs for continuing the war. In England, he 


not only maintained his connexions with Charles, but 
gained to his intereſt many of the popular members 
in both houſes of parliament, who were leſs afraid 
of the conqueſt of Flanders than of truſting the king 
with an army to defend it. 80 great, however, was 
the ardour of the people of England for war, that 
both the king and parliament were obliged to give 
way to it. An army of twenty thouſand men, to the 


69. Temple: Mem. part ii. chap. iii, 70. Id. ibid, Voltaire, Sieele, 
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aſtoniſnment of Europe, was completed in a few LETTER 
weeks; and part of it was ſent over, under the : 
duke of Monmouth, to ſecure Oſtend. Meanwhile A.D. 1678, 
Charles, in conſideration of the ſum of three hun- 

dred thouſand pounds, ſecretly engaged to diſhand his 

army, and to permit Lewis to make his own terms 

with the confederates ; and the commons alſo, ſwayed 

by French influence, but ignorant of the king's en- 
gagements, and even deſirous to thwart his mea- 

ſures, voted that the army ſhould, be diſbanded 7"! 

Baſeneſs ſo complicated, in men of the moſt exalted 

ſtations, makes us almoſt hate human nature; and 

the generous mind, in contemplating ſuch a motley 

groupe, without regard to impoſing names, beholds 


with equal indignation the penſioned king and the 
hireling patriot ?*, 


HavrnG nothing now to dread from the only two 
powers that could ſet bounds to his empire, Lewis aſ- 
ſumed the ſtyle of a conquerer; and, inſtead of yield- 
ing to the terms offered by Charles, he himſelf dic- 
tated the articles of a peace, which, by placing all the 
barrier towns of Flanders in his hands, left that coun- 


71. Temple's Mem. part ii. chap. iii. Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 157. 
759. 

72+ That ſome of the popular members in both houſes of parliament 
received money from the court of France, is a truth too notorious to 
be denied, though painful to relate. And to ſay they abetted no 
meaſure, which they did not believe to be for the good of their country, 
is but a poor apology for their venality. A ſenator who can be pre- 
vailed on to accept a bribe, it ist o be feared, will readily perſuade him. 
ſelf of the rectitude of any meaſure, for the ſupport oſ which that bribe 
is offered. Of this lord Ruſſell ſeems to have been fully convinced; for 
although willing to co-operate with France, in order to prevent Charles 
II. from becoming abſolute, (as ſoon as informed that Lewis XIV. began 
to diſcover that ſuch a change in the Engliſh government would be 
againſt his intereſt) he was ſtartled when told by Barillon, that he had 
a conſiderable ſum to diſtribute in parliament to obſtru the vote of 
* ſupply.” —“ 1 ſhould be ſorry,” ſaid he, © to have any communication 

with men who can be gained by money. Dalrymple*s Append. 
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try open to his future inroads. This imperious pro- 


ſioned great murmurs in England, and the king 
ſeemed at length diſpoſed to enter heartily into the 
war. But the confederates had been too often de- 
ceived, to truſt any longer to the fluctuating counſels 
of Charles. Negociations for a general peace ad- 
vanced toward a concluſion at Nimeguen ; and as 
the emperor and Spain, though leaſt able to continue 
the war, ſeemed reſolved to ſtand out, Van Beverning, 
the Dutch ambaſſador, more prudently than honour- 
ably, ſigned a ſeparate treaty with France 7%, That 
treaty, which occaſioned much clamour among the 
confederates, was ratified by the States; and all the 
other powers were at laſt obliged to accept the terms 
preſcribed by the French monarch, 


Tux principal of theſe terms were, That Lewis, 
beſide Franche-Compte, which he had twice con- 
quered, ſhould retain poſſeſſion of Cambray, Aire, 
St. Omers, Valenciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bou- 
chaine, Caſſel, Charlemont, and other places; that he 
ſhould reſtore Maeſtricht to the States, the only place 
belonging to the United Provinces wnich he now re- 
tained; that Spain ſhould be again put in poſſeſſion 
of Charleroy, Oudenard, Aeth, Ghent, and Lim- 
bourg ; that the emperor ſhould give up Fribourg to 


France, and retain Philipſbourg; that the elector of 


Brandenburg ſhould reſtore to Sweden his conqueſts 
in Pomerania, and that the treaty of Weſtphalia 
ſhould remain in full force over Germany and the 
North 7%, The duke of Lorrain was the only prince 
who refuſed to be included in the peace of Nime- 
guen: he choſe rather to become a ſoldier of fortune, 


73. Temple's Mm. part ii. chap. ili. 74. Hainault, an. 1678. 
em, de Brandenburg. Voltaire, Stecle, chap. xii. 
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and to command the imperial armies, than to accept LETTER 
his dominions on the conditions propoſed by Lewis. III. 
1 2 A. D. 1678. 
THe prince of Orange was ſo much enraged at this 
peace, that he took a very unwarrantable ſtep to break 
it. He attacked the quarters of the duke of Luxem- 
bourg at St. Denis near Mons, after the treaty was 
ſigned, and when the duke repoſed on the faith of it, 
in hopes of cutting off the whole French army 75, But 
he gained no decided advantage; and this bold vio- 
lation of the laws of humanity, if not of thoſe of na- _—_— 
tions, was attended with no other conſequence than ay 
the loſs of many lives on both ſides. 1 
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Tus king of England alſo, diſguſted with Lewis, 
and aſhamed of having been ſo long the tool of a mo- 
narch to whoſe ambition he might have given law, 
endeavoured to perſuade the States to diſavow their 
ambaſſador, and refuſe to ratify the peace. But the 
Dutch had made too good terms for themſelves to 
think of immediately renewing the war; and Charles, 
though denied the ſtipulated bribe for his ignominious 
neutrality, ſoon returned to his former connexions 
with France '. 


Tus, my dear Philip, was Lewis XIV. highly 
exalted above every other European potentate. He 
had greatly extended his dominions, in defiance of a 
powerful confederacy; and he had ſecured very im- 
portant conquefts, by treaty. His miniſters, in ne- 
gociating, had appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of 
other nations, as his generals in the field, He had 
given law to Spain, Holland, and the empire: his 
arms had humbled his moſt formidable neighbours, 
and his ambition threatenedothe independency of all. 


75. Voltaire, ubi ſup. Burnet, book Lil, 756. Dalrymple's Append. 
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PARTN. The Farther progreſs of that ambition we ſhall after- 
y 5.55 ward have occaſion to trace. In the mean time we 


mult carry forward the domeſtic hiſtory of Great 
Britain. | 
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ENGL AND, from the Popi/h Phe, in 1678, to the Death 
of CHARLES II. with a retroſpetiive View of the Af- 
Fairs of SCOTLAND. 


OTWITHSTANDING the ſeeming eagerneſs 

of Charles II. for war, toward the concluſion of 
the peace of Nimeguen, he was never believed to be 
fincere. So utterly had he loſt the confidence of his 
people, that his beſt meaſures were ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from bad motives: nay, the more popular any 
meaſure appeared, the more it was ſuſpected of ſome 
dangerous purpoſe. A peneral terror prevailed of 
popery and arbitrary power : dark ſurmiſes were pro- 
pagated ; and the king and the duke of York, in con- 
junction with France, were juſtly conſidered as the great 
enemies of the civil and religious liberties of the na- 
tion. 


Txes8 apprehenſions, inflamed by the violence of 
faction, and turned upon a particular object by the 
forgeries of artful men, gave birth to the famous im- 
poſture known by the name of the Por IsH PLoT ; 
the moſt extraordinary example of frenzy and delu- 
fon that ever diſtracted an unhappy people. But be- 
fore we enter on that myſterious buſineſs I muſt carry 
forward the affairs of Scotland, with which it was in- 
timately cdnnected. 


Soon 
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Soo after the ſuppreſſion of the inſurtection in the 
Welt of Scotland, in 1666, and the ſevere puniſhment 
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of the fanatical inſurgents, the king was adviſed to try A. P. 1667. 


milder methods for bringing the people over to epiſco- 
pacye Wich this view, he intruſted the government 
to the earl of Tweetlale, and fir Robert Murray, men 
of prudence and moderation. In order to compoſe 
the religious differences, which ſtill ran high, theſe 
miniſters adopted a ſcheme of comprehen/ionz by which 
it was propoſed to diminiſh the authority of the 
biſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice in the eceleſi- 
aſtical courts, and to leave them little more than the 
right of precedency among the Preſbyters*. But this 
ſcheme alarmed the jealouſy of the zealous teachers 
of thoſe times. They choſe rather to deliver their wild 
harangues, at the hazard of their lives, to conventicles 
in woods and mountains, than have any communica- 
tion with antichriſtian inſtitutions, which they 
eſteemed dangerous and criminal, © Touch not! 
© taſte not! handle not!” was their common cry; 
and the king's miniſters, perceiving that advances to 
ſuch men could only ſerve to debaſe the dignity of 
government, by being contemptuouſly rejected, gave 


up the project of comprehenſion, and adopted that of in- 
dulgence. 


In the proſecution of this new ſcheme, they pro- 
ceeded with great temper and judgment. Some of 
the moſt enlightened of the Preſbyterian teachers were 
ſettled in vacant churches, without being obliged to 
| conform to the eſtabliſhed religion; and ſalaties of 
twenty pounds a year were offered to the reſt, till they 
ſhould be otherwiſe provided for, on condition that 
they behaved themſelves with decency and moderation. 
This offer was univerſally rejected, as the king's 


1. Burnet, vol. L 
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bribe for ſilence; and thoſe teachers who were ſettled 
in the vacant churches ſoon found their popularity de- 
cline, when they delivered only the ſimple doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. By ceaſing to rail againſt the church 
and ſtate, called preaching to the times, they got 
the name of dumb dogs, who were ſuppoſed to be afraid 
to bark*. The churches were again deſerted, for 
the more vehement and inflammatory diſcourſes of 
the field : preachers and conventicles multiplied daily 
in the Weſt; where the people, as formerly, came 
armed to their places of worſhip. 


WHEN this fanaticiſm was at its height, Lauder- 
dale was appointed commiſſioner to the Scottiſh par- 
liament, which met on the 19th of October. The 
zealours Preſbyterians, the chief aſſertors of liberty, 
were unable to oppoſe the meaſures of the court; 
ſo that the tide ran ſtrongly toward monarchy, if not 
deſpotiſm. By one act it was declared, That the right 
of governing the church was inherent in the king; 
and by another, the number of the militia (eſtabliſhed 
by the undue influence of the crown about two years 
before) was ſettled at twenty-two thouſand men; who 
were to be conſtantly armed, regularly diſciplined, 
and held in readineſs to march to any part of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions, where their ſervice might be re- 
quired, for the ſupport of his authority, power, or 
greatneſs*. Thus was Charles inveſted with abſolute 
ſway in Scotland, and even furniſhed with the means 


of becoming formidable to his Engliſh ſubjects, whoſe 
liberties he wiſhed to ſubdue. 


A SEVERE act againſt conventicles followed theſe 
arbitrary laws, on which Lauderdale highly valued 
himſelf, and which induced the king to make him 


2. Id. ibid. ä 3- Burnet, ubi ſup, 
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ſole miniſter for Scotland, Ruinous fines were im- LETTER 
poſed on the Preſbyterians, who met to worſhip in © 
houſes, and field-preachers and their hearers were to 
be puniſhed with death. But laws that are too ſevere. 
defeat their own end. The rigours exerciſed againſt 
conventicles in Scotland, inſtead of breaking the ſpirit 
of the fanatics, ſerved only to render them more obſti- 
nate; to increaſe the fervour of their zeal, to bind them 
more cloſely together, and to inflame them againſt 
the eſtabliſhed. religion. The commonalty every 
where in the low country, but more eſpecially in the 
weſtern counties, frequented conventicles without re- 
ſerve ; and although the gentry themſelves ſeldom vi- 
ſited thoſe illegal places of worſhip, they took no 
meaſures to repreſs that irregularity in their inferiors, 
whoſe liberty they ſeemed to envy. In order to pre- 
vent this connivance, a bond or contract was tendered A. D. 1672, 
to the landlords in the Weſt, by which they were to 
engage for the good behaviour of their tenants; and 
in cafe any tenant frequented a conventicle, the land- 
lord was to ſubject himſelf to the ſame fine that could 
by law be exacted from the offender, 4 


4 


Bur it was ridiculous to give ſanction to laws by 
voluntary contracts ; it was iniquitous to make one 
man anſwerable for the conduct of another, and it was 
illegal to impoſe ſuch hard conditions upon men who 
had no way offendedi. For theſe reaſons the greater 
part of the gentry refuſed to ſign the bonds required; 
and Lauderdale, enraged at ſuch firmneſs, endeavour- 
ed to break their ſpirit by an expedient truly tyranni- 
cal. Becauſe the weſtern counties abounded in con- 
venticles, though otherwiſe in a ſtate of profound | if 
peace, he pretended that they were in a ſtate of actual 


4. Burnet, vol. ii, 5. Hume, vol. viii. 
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PART 11. rebellion. He made therefore an agreement with ſome 
— D. 1678. Highland chiefs to call out their followers, to the 


number of eight thouſand; who, in conjunction with 
the guards, and the militia of Angus, were ſent to 
live at free quarter upon the lands of ſuch gentlemen 
as had rejected the bonds. 


As the weſtern counties were the moſt populous, 
and the moſt induſtrious in Scotland, and the High- 
landers the men leaſt civilized, it is more eaſy to 
imagine than to deſeribe the havoc that enſued. An 
army of Barbarians, trained up in rapine and violence; 
unaccultomed to diſcipline, and averſe from the re- 
ſtraints of law, was let looſe among a ſet of people, 
whom they were taught to regard as the enemies of 
their prince and their religion. Nothing eſcaped their 
ravenous hands: neither age, nor ſex, nor innocence 
afforded protection. And leſt the cry of an oppreſſed 
people ſhould reach the throne, the council forbade, 
under ſevere penalties, all noblemen and gentlemen of 
landed property to leave the kingdom?®, 


NoTwiTHSTANDING this ſevere edict, the duke of 
Hamilton, with ten other noblemen, and about fifty 
gentlemen of diſtinftion, went to London, and laid 
their complaints before the king. Charles was ſhock- 
ed at their narrative, but he took no effectual means to 
remedy the grievances of which they complained, 
« According to your repreſentation,” ſaid he, Lau- 
« derdale has been guilty of many bad things in the 
t government of Scotland; but I cannot find that he 
« has, in any thing, acted contrary to my intereſt.” 
What muſt the intereſts of a king be, when they are 
unconneQed with the welfare of his people! 


6. Burnet, vol. ii. 
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MEANwHiLE Lauderdale ordered home the High- LETTER 
landers; and taking advantage of the abſence of the ek 
diſſatisfied noblemen and gentlemen, be ſummoned a A. D. 1678. 
convention of eſtates at Edinburgh. Ahd this aſſembly, 
to the eternal diſgrace of the nation, ſent up an addreſs 
to the king approving of Lauderdale's government. 
But as the means by which that addreſs was procured 
were well known, it ſerved only to render both the 
king and his miniſter more odious in Scotland, and to 
ſpread univerſal alarm in England ; where all men 
concluded, that as, in the neighbouring kingdom, the 
very voice of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed, and 
grievances ſo rivetted that it was become dangerous 
even to mention them, every thing was to be feared 
from the arbitrary diſpoſition of Charles. If, by a 
Proteſtant church, perſecution could be carried to ſuch 
extremes, what, it was aſked, might not be dreaded 
from the violence of popery, with which the king- 
dom was threatened ?—and what from the full eſta- 
bliſhment of abſolute power, if its approaches were ſo 
tyrannical ?—Such were the reaſonings of men, and 
ſuch their apprehenſions in England, when the ru- 


mour of a Popiſh pct threw the whole nation into a 
Panic. 


Tat chief actor in this horrid impoſture, which 
occaſioned the loſs of much innocent blood, was a 
needy adventurer, named Titus Oates, one of the 
moſt profligate of mankind. Being bred to the church, 
he obtained a ſmall living, which he was obliged to 
abandon on account of a proſecution for perjury. He 
was afterward chaplain on board a man of war, but 
was diſmiſſed for an unnatural crime?, In his neceſſi- 
ty, he came to London, the former ſcene of his de- 
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baucheries, where he got acquainted with Dr. Tongue, 


AD 68. a City divine, who for ſome time fed and clothed 


him. Tongue himſelf was no perfect character, be- 


ing a man of a credulous temper, and of an intriguing 


diſpoſition. A lover of miſchief, to ſpread ſcandal 


was his chief amuſement, and to propagate the ru- 


mour of plots his higheſt delight. By his advice 
Oates, whom he found to be a bold impudent fellow, 


agreed to reconcile himſelf to the Romiſh communion, 
in order to diſcover the deſigns of the Catholics con- 


nected with the Engliſh court; to go beyond ſea, 
and to enter into the ſociety of the Jeſuits. All theſe 


directions Oates implicitly followed. He became a 


papiſt ; viſited different parts of France and Spain 
reſided ſome time in a feminary of Jeſuits at St. 
Omers; but was at laſt diſmiſſed on account of 
bad behaviour, by that politic body, who never 
feem to have truſted him with any, of their ſe- 
crets*, 


OATEs, howerer, ſetting his wicked imagination 
at work, in order to ſupply the want of materials, re- 
turned to England burning with reſentment againſt 


the Jeſuits, and with a full reſolution of forming the . 


ſtory of a Popiſh plot. This he accompliſhed in con- 
junction with his patron, Dr. Tongue; and one Kir- 
by, a chemiſt, and Tongue's friend, was employed 
to communicate the intelligence to the king, Charles 
made light of the matter, but deſired to ſee Dr. 
Tongue; who delivered into his hands a narrative 


conſiſting of forty-three articles, of a conſpiracy to . 


murder his majeſty, to ſubvert the government, and to 


re-eſtabliſh the catholic faith in England. The king, 


- $. Burnet, ubi ſup. See alſo Danrby's Mem, Echard, es, and 
James II. 1678. 


having 
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having haſtily glanced over the paper, ordered him to LETTER 
carry it to the lord-treaſurer Danby, who treated the Ca 
information more ſeriouſly than it ſeemed to deſerve. K. P. 1678. 
Yet the plot, after all, would have ſunk into oblivion, 

on account of zhe king's diſregard to a tale accom- 

panied with ſuch incredible circumſtances, had it not 

been for an artful contrivance of the impoſtors, that 

gave to the whole a degree of importance of which it 

was unworthy. 


Toxcve, who was continually plying the king 
with freſh information, acquainted the lord-trea- 
ſurer, by letter, that a packet, written by Jeſuits, 
concerning the plot, and directed to Bedingfield, con- 
feſſor to the duke of York, would ſoon be delivered. 
Danby, who was then in Oxfordſhire, haſtened to 
court; but before his arrival, Bedingfield had carried 
the letters to the duke, proteſting that he did not 
know what they meant, and that they were not the 
hand-writing of the perſons whoſe names they bore. 
The duke carried them to the king; who was farther 
confirmed, by this incident, in his belief of an im- 
poſture, and of the propriety of treating it with con- 
tempt. But the duke, anxious to clear his confeſſor 

and the followers of his religion from ſuch an horrid 
accuſation, inſiſted on a thorough inquiry into the 
pretended conſpiracy before the council. The coun- 
cil ſat upon the buſineſs : Kirby, Tongue, and Oates 
were brought before them; and although the narrative 
of the latter was improbable, confuſed, and contra- 
dictory, the plot made a great noiſe, and obtained 
ſuch univerſal credit, that it was conſidered as a crime 
to diſbelieve it. 
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THE ſubltance of Oates's evidence was, That he had 
deen privy, both at home and abroad, to many con- 
3 ſultation, 
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PART il. ſultations among the Jeſuits for the aſſaſſination of | 
A.D. 1678. Charles II. who, they ſaid, had deceived them ; that 


Grove and Pickering, the one an ordained Jeſait, the 
other a lay brother, were at firſt appointed to ſhoot 
the king, but that it had afterward been reſolved to 


take him off by poiſon, by bribing fir George Wake - 


man, the queen's phyſician, and a papiſt ; that many 
Jeſuits had gone into Scotland, in diſguiſe, to diſtract 
the government of that kingdom, by preaching ſedi- 
tion in the field-conventicles; that he himſelf had 
aſſiſted at a conſultation of Jeſuits in London, where 
it was reſolved to diſpatch the king by the dagger, by 
ſhooting, or by poiſon; and that, when he was buſy 
in collecting evidence for a full diſcovery, he was 
ſuſpected, and obliged to ſeparate himſelf from them, 
in order to ſave his own life 9. 


Tux letters ſent to Bedingfield were produced, in 
ſupport of this evidence; and although they bore as 
evident marks of forgery as the narrative of impoſ- 
ture, the council iſſued orders for ſeizing ſuch accuſed 
perſons as were then in London. Sir George Wake- 
man was accordingly apprehended, together with 
Coleman, late ſecretary to the ducheſs of Tork; 
Langhorne, an eminent barriſter at law, and eight 
Jeſuits, among whom was Pickering'®. Theſe ſteps 
of the council ſtill farther alarmed the nation : the 
City was all in an uproar; and apprehenſion and ter- 
ror every where prevailing, the moſt abſurd fictions 
were received as certain facts. 


Bur this ferment would probably have ſubſided, 
and time might have opened the eyes of the public 


9. Burnet, &c. ubi ſupra, See alſo Oates's Narrative, 
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ſo as to diſcern the impoſture, had it not been for LETTER 
certain collateral circumſtances, which put the reality 

of a popiſh plot beyond diſpute, i in the opinion of moſt A.D. 1678. 
men. An order had been given, by the lord-trea- 

ſurer, to ſeize Coleman's papers. Among theſe were 

found ſome copies of letters to father la Chaiſe, the 

French king's confeffor, to the pope's nuncio at 

Bruſſels, and tc other Catholics abroad; and as Cole- 

man was a weak man, and a wild enthuſiaſt in the 

Romiſh faith, he had inſinuated many extraordinary 

things to his correſpondents, in a myſterious lan- 

guage, concerning the converfion of the three Britiſh 
kingdoms, and the total ruin of the Proteſtant reli- 

gion, Which he termed peſtilent hereſy. He founded 

his hopes on the zeal of the duke of York, and ſpoke 

in obſcure terms of aids from abroad, for the accom- 

pliſhment of what he denominated a glorious work. 


THESE indefinite expreſſions, in the preſent ſtatę 
of men's minds, were believed to point diſtinctly at 
all the crimes in Oates's narrative; and as Coleman's 
letters for the laſt two years, which were ſuppoſed to 
contain the unfolding of the whole plot, had been 
conveyed out of the way before the others were 
ſeized, full play was left for imagination. Another 
incident completed the general deluſion, and rendered 
the prejudices of the nation incurable. This was the 

murder of fir Edmondſbury Godfrey, an active 
juſtice of the peace, who had taken the depoſition of 
Oates relative to his firſt narrative. He was found 
dead in a ditch near Primroſe Hill, between London 
and Hampſtead, with his ſword thruſt through his 
body, his money in his pocket, and the rings on 
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his fingers. From theſe laſt circumſtances it was in- 
ferred, that his death had not been the act of rob- 
bers: it was therefore univerſally aſcribed to the re- 
ſentment of the Catholics; though it appears, that he 
had always lived on a good footing with that ſect, 
and was even intimate with Coleman at the time that 
he took Oates's evidence. 


All. poſſible advantage, however, was taken of this 
incident, in order to inflame the popular phrenzy. 
The dead body of Godfrey was expoſed to view for 
two whole days: the people in multitudes crouded a- 
round it; and every one was rouſed to a degree of rage 
approaching madnefs, as well by the mutual conta- 
glon of ſentiments, as by the moving ſpectacle. His 
funeral was celebrated with great pomp and parade : 
the corpſe was conducted through the chief ſtreets of 
the city ; ſeventy-two clergymen walked before, and 
above a thouſand perſons of diſtinction concluded the 
proceſſion behind '*. To deny the reality of the plot, 
was now to be reputed an accomplice; to heſitate 
was criminal, All parties concurred in the deluſion, 
except the unfortunate Catholics ; who, though con- 
ſcious of their own innocence, began to be afraid of a 
maſſacre ſimilar to that of which they were accuſed, 
But their terror did not diminiſn that of others. In- 
vaſions from abroad, inſurrections at home, confla- 
grations, and even poiſonings were apprehended. 
Men looked with wild anxiety at one another, as if 
every interview had been the laſt. The buſineſs of 
life was at a ſtand: all was panic, clamour, and con- 
fufion, which ſpread from the capital over the whole 
kingdom; and reaſon, to uſe the words of a philoſo- 
phical hiſtorian, could no more be heard, in the pre- 
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ſent agiration of the human mind, chan a whiſper in 
the midſt of the moſt violent hurricane '*, 


DvuzinG this nailed e aha ni was 


aſſembled; and the earl of Danby, who hated the 
Catholics, who courted popularity, and perhaps hoped. 


that the king would be more cordially beloved by the 
nation, if his life was ſuppoſed to be in danger from 
the Jeſuits, opened the ſtory of the plot in the houſe 
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of peers. Charles, who wiſhed to keep the whole 


matter from the parliament, was extremely diſpleaſed 
with this temerity, and ſaid to his miniſter, Lou 
« will find, though you do not believe it, that you 
<« have given the parliament a handle to ruin your- 
6 ſelf, as well as to diſturb all my affairs: and you 
* will certainly live to repent it!' Danby had af. 
terward ſufficient reaſon to revere the — of his 
maſter. 


TRE cry of the plot was immediately echoed from 
the upper to the lower houſe. The authority of par- 
liament gave ſanction to that fury with which the 
people were already animated. The commons voted 
an addreſs for a ſolemn faſt, and a form of prayer 
was framed for that occaſion. Oates was brought 
before them; and finding that even the ſemblance of 
truth was no longer neceſſary to gain credit to his 
fictions, he made a bolder publication of his narrative 
at the bar of the houſe, adding many new and 
extraordinary circumſtances. The moſt remarkable 
of theſe were, Thar the pope having reſumed the ſove- 
reignty of England, on. account of the hereſy of prince 
and people, had thought proper to delegate the ſu- 
preme power to the ſociety of Jeſuits; and that de 
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ART H. Oliva, general of that order, in conſequence of the 


AD. Toa papal grant, had ſupplied all the principal offices, both 
civil and military, with Catholic noblemen and gen- 


tlemen, many of whom he named. On this ridicu- 
lous evidence, the earl of Powis, with the lords 
Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and Bellaſis were commit- 
ted to the Tower, and ſoon after impeached for high 
treaſon: and both houſes voted, without one diſſent- 


ing voice, © That there has been, and ſtill is, a damn» 


« able and helliſi Plot, contrived and carried on by 

e papiſts, for murdering the king, ſubverting the 

« government, and deſtroying the Proteſtant re- 
80 

Cc ligion 15 p? 


Ex couxAcED by this declaration, new informers 
appeared. Coleman and a number of other Catholics 
were brought to trial, whoſe only guilt appeared to 
be that of their religion. But they were already con- 
demned by the voice of the nation. 'The witneſſes in 
their favour were ready to be torn in pieces; and 
the jury, and even the judges, diſcovered ſtrong ſymp- 
toms of prejudice againſt them. Little juſtice could 
be expected from ſuch a tribunal. Many of thoſe 


unhappy men died with great firmneſs, and all pro- 


teſting their innocence to the laſt **, yet theſe ſo- 
lemn teſtimonies, after all hopes of life had failed, 
could not awaken compaſſion for their fate in the 
breaſt of a ſingle ſpectator. They were executed 
amid the ſhouts of the deluded populace, who ſeemed 
to enjoy their ſufferings. | 


FroM the ſuppoſed conſpirators in the popiſh plot, 
the parliament turned its views to higher objects. A 


25. Faurnals, October 31, 1678. 16. Burnet, vol. ii. 
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bill was introduced, by the commons, for a new Teſt, LETTER 
in which popery was denominated idolatry ;, and all he 
members, who reſuſed this teſt, were to be excluded " AD. 55. 
from both houſes. The bill paſſed the lower houſe, 
without oppoſition, and was ſent up to the lards. 
The duke of York moved in the houſe of peers, that 
an exception might be admitted in his favour; and 
with great earneſineſs, and even with tears in his 
eyes, he ſaid, he was now to throw himſelf on their 
kindneſs, in the greateſt concern he could have in 
this world, He dwelt much on his duty to the king, 
and his zeal for the-proſperity of the nation; and he 
ſolemnly proteſted, that whatever his religion might 
be, it ſhould be only a private thing between God and 
-his own ſoul, and never ſhould influence his public 
conduct. This exception being agreed to, the bill 
was returned to the commons; and, contrary to all 
expectation, the amendment was carried by a ma- 
jority of two votes “7. 


THE rage againſt popery, however, continued; 
and was in nothing more remarkable than in the 
| encouragement given by the parliament to informers. 
; Oates, who, granting his evidence true, muſt. be 
regarded as an infamous ſcoundrel, was recommended 
by the two houſes to the king. He was rewarded 
with a penſion of twelve hundred pounds a year; 
guards were appointed for his protection; men of the 
firſt rank courted his company, and he was called the 
Saviour of the nation. The employment of an in- 
former became honourable; and, beſide thoſe wretches 
who appeared in ſupport of Oates's evidence, a man 
high in office aſſumed that character, 


17. Fournals, Nov. 22, 1678. 


Mor- 
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PART H. MonTAGUE, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the court 

4 767d. of France, diſappointed in his expectation of being 
made ſectetary of ſtate, returned without leave, and 
took his ſeat in the lower houſe. He had been deeply 
concerned in the money negociations between Charles 
and Lewis. On the late diſagreement of theſe two 
princes, he had been gained by the latter; and now, 
on the failure of his hopes of preferment from the 
court of England, he engaged, for one hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, to diſgrace the king, and to ruin his 
miniſter, who was become peculiarly obnoxious to 
France . Danby, having ſome intimation of this 
intrigue, ordered Montague's papers to be ſeized ; but 
that experienced politician, prepared againſt the poſſi- 
bility of ſuch a circumſtance, had delivered into ſure 
hands the papers that could moſt effectually ſerve his 
purpoſe. The violence of the miniſter afforded a 
kind of excuſe ſor the perfidy of the ambaſſador. 
Two of Danby's letters were produced before the 
houſe of commons. One of theſe contained inſtruc- _ 
tions to demand three hundred thouſand pounds a 
year, for three years, from the French monarch, pro- 
vided the conditions of peace ſhould be accepted at Ni- 
meguen, in conſequence of Charles's good offices; and, 

as Danby had foreſeen the danger of this negociation, 

the king, in order to remove his fears, had ſubjoined 
with his own hand, that the letter was written by his 
expreſs orders '?. 


Tais circumſtance rather inflamed than allayed 
the reſentment of the commons, who naturally con- 
cluded, that the king had all along acted in concert 
with the French court, and that every ſtep which he 


18. Dalrymple's Append. p. 193. 19. Journals, Dec. 14, 1678. 
See alſo Danby Papers, 
had 
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had taken, in conjunction with the allies, had been LETTER. 
illuſory and deceitful, It was immediately moved, 

That there is ſufficient matter of impeachment againſt AD. 1678, 
the lord-treaſurer;z and the queſtion was carried by a 
conſiderable majority. Danby's friends were abaſhed, 

and his enemies were elated beyond meaſure ,with - f . 
their triumph. The king . himſelf was alarmed : his 

ſecret negociations with France, before only ſuſpected, 

were now aſcertained. Many who wiſhed to ſupport. 

the crown were aſhamed. of the meanneſs. of the 

prince, and deſerted their principles in order to fave 

their reputation. „ 


4 


THE articles exhibited againſt the OS were | 
ſix in number; and conſiſted, beſide the letters, of 1 
various miſmanagements in office, moſt of which were | 
either frivolous or ill founded, Danby, upon the | 
whole, had been a cautious miniſter. ,, When the im- | 
peachment was read in the houſe of peers, be role. and | 
ſpoke to every article. He ſhewed that Montague, | 
the informer againſt him, had himſelf promoted with 
ardour the money-negociations with Lewis. He 
cleared himſelf from the aſperfion of, ; alienating the 
king's revenue to improper purpoſes :_ - and he inſiſted 

particularly on his known; averſion againſt the inte- 
reſts of France; declaring, that whatever compliances 
he might have made, he had always cſtcemed a con- 
nexion with that kingdom pernigious to his maſter 
and deſtructive to his country . The lords went 
immediately into a debate on the queſtion; and, upon 
a diviſion, the majority were againſt the commitment 
of Danby. The commons however inſiſted, that he 
ſhould be ſequeſtered from parliament and committed. 
A violent conteſt was likely to enſue; and the king, 


20. Fournals of the Lords, Dec. 255 1678. : 
who 
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who thought himſelf bound to ſupport his miniſter, 
and ſaw no hopes of ending the diſpute by gentle 


means, firſt prorogued, and afierward diſſolved the 


parliament. „ 


T urs was a deſperate remedy in the preſent critical 
Kite of the tation, and did not anſwer the end pro- 
pofed.” It afforded but i temporary relief, if it may 
not be ſaid to hive” increaſed the difeaſe. The new 
parliament, which the king was under the neceſſity 
of aſſembling, conſiſted chieſly of the moſt violent of 
the former members, reinforced by others of tbe ſame 
principles. The court had exerted its influence in 
vain: the elections were made with all the preju- 
dices of the times. The king s connexions with 
France had alienated the affeclions of bis ſubjects; 
but the avowed popery of the duke of York was a 
fill more dangerous ſubject of jealouſy and diſcontent. 
Senſible that this was the fatal ſource of the greater 
part of the tuisfortunies of his reign,” and foreſeeing 
the troubles that were likely to be occaſioned by the 
violent ſpirit of the new repreſentatives, Charles 
conjured his brother to conform to the eſtabliſhed 
church. He even ſent the arellbiſnop of Canterbury 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter to perſuade. him, if 
poſſible, to becomèe again a Proteſtant ; - and on findir ing 
all their arguments loſt on bis obſtinacy, he deſired 
him to withdraw beyond fea, in order to appeaſe the 
people, and to ſatisfy the parliament that popiſh coun- 
fels no longer prevailed at court. This propoſal the 
duke alſo declined, as he apprehended that his ret tiring 
would be conſtrued into an acknowledegment of guilt; 
but when the king inſiſted on his departure, as a ſtep 


neceſſary for the welfare of both, he obeyed, after 


engaging Charles to make a public declaration of the 
0 6 ille- 
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Nlegitimacy of the duke of Monmouth. He went LETTER 
firſt to Holland, and then to ag where he fred 
his reſidence **; 279709 A'D. 1455. 


JamEs duke of Monmouth, natural ſon - of 
Charles II. by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years 
before the Reſtoration, poſſeſſed all the qualities that 
can engage the affections of rhe populace, with many 
of thoſe that conciliate the favour of the more diſ- 
cerning part of mankind, To a gracefulneſs of per- 
ſon, which commanded reſpect, he joined the 'moſt! 
winning affability; by nature tender, he was an enemy 
to cruelty : he was conſtant in his friendſhips, and 
juſt to his word. Active and vigorous in his conſti- 
tution, he excelled in the manly exerciſes of the field, 
He was perſonally brave, and loved the pomp, and 
the very dangers of war; but he was vain even te a 
degree of folly, verſatile in his meaſures, and weak in 
his underſtanding. This weakneſs rendered' him a fit : 
tool for the earl of Shafteſbury, the moſt able and 
unprincipled man of his age, and who had lately 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by his oppoſition againſt 
the court, as formerly by the violence of his coun- 
ſels in its favour, while one of the Cabal. That bold 
and arch-politician had flattered Monmouth with the 
hopes of ſucceeding to the crown. A ſtory had even 
been propagated of his legitimacy, in conſequence of 
a ſecret contract of marriage between the king and 
his mother. This ſtory was greedily received by tlie 
multitude: and on the removal of the duke of York 

from the kingdom, and the ptoſpect of his being ex 
cluded from the ſucceſſion by the jealouſy of parlia« 
ment, it was hoped that Monmouth would be declared 


21. Burnet, vol. u. James II. 1679. 
prince 
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PART II. prince of Wales But Charles, in order to cut off all 

FONT ſuch expectations, as well as to quiet his brother's ap- 
prehenſions, made a ſolemn declaration before the 
privy council, that he was never married to any wo- 
man but the queen; and ono finding that Monmouth 
continued to encourage the belief of the lawfulneſs of 
his birth, the king renewed his proteſtation, and made 
it particular againſt Lucy Walters 23. 


Tux ſubſequent events of this reign, my dear Phi- 
lip, furniſh abundant matter for the memorialiſt; bus, 
the ſtruggle between the king and parliament except- 
ed, they have little relation to the line of general hiſ- 
tory. I ſhall, therefore, paſs them over lightly, of- 
fering only the moſt important to your notice. One 
could wiſh-that the greater part of them were ee 
_ the HR annals. Ws 


0 Tur new vackamont, no way * by the diſ- 
miſſion of the duke of Vork, diſcovered all the vio- 
lence that had been feared by the court. The com- 
mons revived the proſecution of the earl of Danby : 
they reminded the lords of his impeachment z and 
they demanded juſtice, in the name of the people of 
England. Charles, determined to ſave his miniſter, 
had already had the precaution to grant him a pardon. 
That he now avowed in the houſe of peers; declaring 
that he could not think Danby in any reſpect criminal, 
as he had acted in every thing by his orders. The 
lower houſe, paying no regard to this confeſſion, im- 
mediately voted, that no pardon of the crown could 
be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the commons 


22. Kennet, vol. iii. Hume, vol. viii. 
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of England **. The lords ſeemed at firſt to adhere to 
the pardon, but yielded at laſt to the violence of the 
commons; and Danby, after abſconding for a time, 
ſurrendered to the Black Rod, and was committed to 
the Tower. 


Cy 


CHARLES, in order to ſooth the commons, made 
a ſhew of changing his meaſures. Several popular 
leaders of both houſes were admitted into the privy 
council; particularly fir Henry Capel, lord Ruſſell, 
the earl of Shafteſbury, and the viſcounts Hallifax 
and Fauconberg, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their oppoſition to the court. The earl of Eſſex, 
a popular nobleman, was advanced to the head of the 
treaſury, in the room of the earl of Danby; and the 
earl of Sunderland, a man every way qualified for 
ſuch an office, was made ſecretary of ſtate. | 


By thus placing the moſt violent patriots, either 
real or pretended, in his ſervice, the king hoped to 
regain the affections of his parliament. But he was 

miſerably diſappointed. 'The commons received his 
declaration of a new council with the greateſt indif- 
ference and coldneſs; believing the whole to be a 
trick, in order to obtain money, or an artifice to 
induce the country-party to drop their purſuit of 
grievances, by diſarming with offices the violence of 
their leaders. They therefore continued their deli- 
berations with unabating zeal; and reſolved, without 

23. The prerogative of mercy had been hitherto underſtood to be 
altogether unlimited in the crown ; ſo that thispretenſion of the com- 


mons was perfectly new. It was not, however, unſuitable to the genius 
of a monarchy ſtrictly limited; where the king's miniſters are ſuppoſed 
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to be accountable to the national aſſembly even for ſuch abuſes of 


power as they may commit by orders from their maſter. 


VoL. IV. 1 


1 
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PART II. one diſſenting voice, That the duke of York's being 


Conn med 
A.D. 1679. 


© a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming, as ſuch, to 
& the crown, has given the greateſt countenance and 
ce encouragement to the plots againſt the king and 
ce the Proteſtant religion“. 


TH1s being conſidered as an i ſtep to the 
eventual excluſion of the duke from the throne, 
Charles, in order to prevent ſuch a bold meaſure, laid 
before the parliament certain limitations; which, 
without altering the ſucceſſion to the crown, he 
thought ſufficient to fecure the civil and religious 
liberties of the ſubject. The limitations propoſed 
were very important: they deprived a popiſh ſucceſſor 
of the right of beſtowing eccleſiaſtical promotions, 
and of either appointing or diſplacing privy counſel- 
lors or judges, without the conſent of parliament. 
The ſame precaution was extended to the military 
part of the government; to the Jord-lieutenants and 
deputy Sq of counties, and to all officers of 
the navy? 


THEsE ample conceſſions, which in a manner an- 
nihilated the power of the crown, were rejected with 
contempt by. the commons. They brought in a bill 
for the total excluſion of the duke of York, and they 
continued their proſecution againſt Danby. They 
reſolved, That the pardon which he claimed was illegal 
and void; and, after ſome conferences with the lords 
on the ſubject, a day was fixed for his trial. Pre- 
parations were alſo made for the trial of the popiſh 
lords in the Tower. 


24. Journals, April 27, 1679. 25. Ibid. May 10. 
It 
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In the mean time a furious diſpute aroſe between 
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the two houſes, occaſioned by a reſolution of tber 


commons, That the lords ſpiritual ought not to 
c have any vote in any proceedings againſt the lords in 
cc the Tower*®.” This reſolution involved a queſtion 
of no ſmall importance, and was of peculiar conſe- 
quence in the preſent caſe. Though the biſhops were 
anciently prohibited by the canon law, and afterward 
by eſtabliſhed cuſtom, from aſhifling at capital trials, 
they generally fat and voted in motions preparatory 
to ſuch trials. The validity of Danby's pardon was 
firſt to be debated; and although but a preliminary, 
was the hinge on which the whole muſt turn. The 
commons, therefore, inſiſted upon excluding the bi- 
ſhops, whom they knew to be devoted to the court : 
the lords were unwilling to make any alteration in 
the forms of their judicature : both houſes adhered to 
their reſpective pretenſions: and Charles took advan- 
tage of their quarrels, firſt to prorogue, and then to 
diſſolve the patliament; ſetting aſide, by that mea- 
ſure, the trial of his miniſter, and, for a time, the Bill 
of Excluſion agaiuſt his brether 7. 


TrHouGH this parliament, my dear Philip, is re- 
prehenſible on account of its violence and its credulity; 
and although ſome of its members ſeem to have been 
actuated by a ſpirit of party, and a ſtrong antipathy 
againſt the royal family, while others were influenced 
by the money of France, or the intrigues of the 
prince of Orange, the greater number were animated 
by a real ſpirit of patriotiſm; by an honeſt zeal ſor 


26. Journals, May 17. : 

27. Danby and the popiſh lords, Stafford excepted, whoſe fate I ſhall 
have occaſion to relate, after lying in the Tower till 1684, were admit» 
ted to bail on petition, 
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their civil and religious liberties. Of this the Ex- 
clufion Bill and the Habeas Corpus Act are ſufficient 
proofs. The latter, which particularly diſtinguiſhes 


the Engliſh conſtitution, can never. be too much ap- 
plauded. | 


THe perſonal liberty of individuals is a property of 
human nature, which nothing but the certainty of a 
crime committed ought ever to abridge or reſtrain. 
The Engliſh nation had, accordingly, very early and 
repeatedly, as we have ſeen, fecured by public acts 
this valuable part of their rights as men; yet ſome- 
thing was ſtill wanting to render perſonal freedom 
complete, and prevent evaſion or delay from miniſ- 
ters and judges. The act of Habeas Corpus, paſſed laſt 
ſeſſion, anfwered all theſe purpoſes, and does equal 
honour to the patriotiſm and the penetration of thoſe 
who framed it and carried it into a law. This act 
prohibits the ſending of any Engliſh ſubject to a pri- 
ſon beyond ſea; and it provides, that no judge ſhall | 
refuſe to any priſoner a writ, by which the gaoler is 
directed to produce in court the body of ſuch priſoner, 
and to certiſy the cauſe of his detainer and commit- 
ment. | 


* 


Tre general rage againſt popery, and the ſucceſs 


of the country-party in the Engliſh parliament, raiſ- 


ed the fpirit of the Scottiſh Covenanters, and gave 
new life to their hopes. Their conventicles, to which 
they went armed, became more frequent and numzr- 
ous; and though they never acted offenſively, they 
frequently repelled the troops ſent to diſperſe them, 
But even this ſmall degree of moderation could not 
long be preſerved by a ſet of wild enthuſiaſts, who 
thought every thing lawful for the ſupport of their 
godiy cauſe; who were driven to madneſs by the 

oppreſſions 


oppreſſions of a tyrannical government, and flattered, LETTER 
by their friends in England, with the proſpect of re- 1 
lief from their troubles. A barbarous violence in- A. D. 1679. a 


creaſed the load of their calamities. 
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SHARPE, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was de- 
ſervedly obnoxious to the Covenanters. Having been 
deputed by the Scottiſh clergy at the Reſtoration, to 
manage their intereſts with the king, he had betrayed 
them. He ſoon after openly abandoned the Preſby- 
terian party; and when epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed in 
vco-land, his apoſtacy was rewarded with the dignity 
of primate. To him was chiefly entruſted the con- 
duct of eccleſiaſtical affairs; and, in order to recom- 
mend himſelt to the court, he perſecuted the Cove- 
nanters, or non-conformiſts, with unrelenting ri- 
gour. It was impoſſible for human beings to ſuffer ſo 
many injuries, without being ſtimulated againſt their 
author by the keeneſt emotions of indignation and re- 
venge. A band of deſperate fanatics, farther influenc- 
ed by the hope of doing an acceptable ſervice to 
Heaven, way-laid the archbiſhop in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Andrews; and, after firing into his coach, 
diſpatched him with many wounds??. 


THis atrocious action furniſhed the miniſtry with 
a pretext for a more ſevere perſecution of the Cove- 
nanters; on whom, without diſtinction, they threw 
the guilt of the murder of Sharpe. 'The troops quar 
tered in the weſtern counties received orders to diſ- 
perſe, by force, all conventicles, wherever they 
ſhould be found. This ſeverity obliged the Conve- 
nanters to aſſemble in large bodies; and their ſucceſs 
in repelling the king's forces, emboldened them to ſet 


29. Burnet, vol. ii. Wodrow, vol. ii. 
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PART I. forth a declaration againſt epiſcopacy, and publicly to 
AD on. burn the acts of parliament. which had eſtabliſhed that 
mode of eccleſiaſtical government in Scotland. They 
took poſſeſſion of Glaſgow, and eſtabliſhed a kind of 
Preaching camp in the neighbourhood ; whence they 
iſſued proclamations, declaring that they fought 
againſt the king's ſupremacy in religious matters, 
againſt popery, prelacy, and a popiſh ſucceſſor 3?, 


CHARLES, alarmed at this inſurrection, diſpatched 
the duke of Monmouth, with a body of Engliſh ca- 
valry, to join the royal army in Scotland, and ſubdue 
the fanatics. Monmouth came up with the Cove- 
nanters at Bothwel-bridge, between Glaſgow and 
Hamilton, where a rout rather than a battle enſued, 
and the inſurgents were totally diſperſed, About ſe- 
ven hundred of theſe perſecuted and miſguided men 
fell in the purſuit, and twelve hundred were made pri- 
ſoners. But, the execution of two clergymen except- 
ed, this was all the blood that was ſhed. Monmouth 
uſed his victory with great moderation. Such pri- 
ſoners as would promile to live peaceably, in future, 
were diſmiſſed. 


Taar lenity, however, unfortunately awakened 
the jealouſy of the court. Monmouth was recalled 
and diſgraced; and the duke of York, who had found 
a pretence to return to England, was entruſted with 
the government of Scotland. Under his adminiſtration, 
the Covenanters were expoſed to a cruel perfecutionz; * 
and ſuch puniſhments were inflicted upon them, even 
on frivolous pretences, as make humanity ſhudder, and * 
would disfigure the character of any prince leſs marked 
with ſeverities than that of James. He is ſaid to have 
been frequently preſent at the torturing of the un- 
30. Id. Ibid. 
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happy criminals, and to have viewed their ſufferings 
with as much unfeeling attention, as if he had been 
contemplating ſome curious experiment **, 


WHILE theſe things wcre paſling in Scotland, a 
new parliament was aſſembled in England, where the 
ſpirit of party ſtill raged with unabated fury. In- 
ſtead of Petitioners and Abhorrers (or thoſe who applied 
for redreſs of grievances, and ſuch as oppoſcd theit 


petitions) into which the nation had been for ſome 


time divided, the court and country parties came now 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the {till prevailing epithets of 
Wld and Tory. The court party reproached their 
antagoniſts with their affinity to the fanatical conven- 
ticlers in Scotland, who were known by the name of 
Fhigs; and the country party pretended to find a re- 
ſemblance between the courtiers and the popiſh ban- 
ditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory was 
affixed *. Such was the origin of thoſe party-names, 
which will, in all probability, continue to the lateſt 
poſterity. 


THE new parliament diſcovered no leſs violence than 
the former. The commons voted, That it is the un- 
doubted right of the ſubjects of England to petition 
the king for the ſitting of parliament and the redreſs 
of grievances; and they reſolved, That to traduce 
ſuch petitioning is to betray the liberty of the people, 
to contribute to ſubvert the ancient conſtitution, and 
to- introduce arbitrary power. They renewed the 
vote of their predeceſſors, laying the whole blame of 
the Popiſh Plot on the religion of the duke of York 
and they brought in a bill for excluding him from the 


31. Burnet, vol. ii, This account of the apathy of James is con- 
firmed by his letters in Dalrymple's Append. part 1. 
32. Burnet, vol. ii. Hume, vol. viii. 
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throne. This bill was paſſed, after a warm debate, 
and carried up to the houſe of peers; where Shaſteſ- 
bury and Sunderland argued powerfully for it, and 
Halifax no leſs ſtrenuouſly againſt it. Through the 
forcible reaſoning of the latter, who diſcovered an 


extent of abilities, and a flow of eloquence which had 


never been exceeded in the Engliſh parliament, the 
bill was rejected by a conſiderable majority of the 
lords 33. | 


ENRAGED at this diſappointment, the commons 
diſcovered their ill humour in many violent and un- 
Juſtifiable proceedings. They proſecuted the Abhor- 
rers, they impeached the judges, and they perſecuted 
all the moſt intimate friends of the duke of York. At 
laſt they revived the impeachment of the popiſh lords 
in the Tower, and ſingled out the viſcount Stafford 


as their victim. He was accordingly brought to trial; 


and although labouring under age and infirmities, he 
defended himſelf with great firmneſs and preſence of 


mind, exhibiting the moſt ſtriking proofs of his inno- 


cence. Yet, to the aſtoniſhment of all unprejudiced 
men, he was condemned by a majority of twenty- 
four voices. He received with ſurpriſe, but reſigna- 


tion, the fatal verdict ; and the people, who had ex- 


ulted over his conviction, were ſoftened into tears at 
his execution, by the venerable ſimplicity of his ap- 
pearance, He continued on the ſcaffold to make 
earneſt proteſtations of his innocence, and expreſſed a 
hope that the preſent deluſion would ſoon be over. A 
ſilent aſſent to his afſeverations was obſerved through 
the vaſt multitude of weeping ſpectators; whilſt ſome 
cried, in a faultering accent, We believe you, my 
6 Lord!” The executioner himſelf was touched with 


33. Burnet, vol. ii. James II. 1680. 
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the general ſympathy. Twice did he ſuſpend the 
blow, after raiſing the fatal ax; and when at laſt, by 
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a third effort, he ſevered that nobleman's head from A. P. 1680. 


his body, all the ſpectators ſeemed to feel the 
ſtroke !. | | 


ThE execution of Stafford opened, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the eyes of the nation, but did not diminiſh the 
violence of the commons. They till hoped, that the 
king's urgent neceſſities would oblige him to throw 
himſelf wholly upon their generoſity. They therefore 
brought in a bill for an aſſociation to prevent the duke 
of York, or any Papiſt, from ſucceeding to the 
crown; and they voted, 'That whoever had adviſed his 
majeſty to refuſe the Excluſion Bill were enemies to 
the king and kingdom. Nor did they ſtop here. They 
reſolved, That until a bill to exclude the duke of 
York ſhould paſs, the commons could grant the king 
no ſupply, without betraying the truſt repoſed in them 
by their conſtituents. And that Charles might not be 
enabled, by any other expedient, to ſupport the govern- 
ment, and preſerve himſelf independent, they farther 
reſolved, That whoever ſhould thereafter advance 
money on the cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth- money; or 
whoever ſhould accept or buy any tally of anticipa- 
tion upon any part of the king's revenue, ſhould be 
adjudged to hinder the fitting of parliament, and be- 
come reſponſible for his conduct at the bar of the houſe 
of commons 33, 


Havins got intelligence of theſe violent proceed- 
ings, Charles came to a reſolution to prorogue the 
parliament ; for although he was ſenſible, that the 
peers, who had rejected the Excluſion Bill, would 
{till continue to defend the throne, he ſaw no 


34- Burnet, vol. ii. Hume, vol. viii. 35. Journals, Dec. 
15d, and Jan. 168 r. | 
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hope of bringing the commons to any better temper, 


A.D. 1681, and was perſuaded that their farther fitting could only 


ferve to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate the gene- 
ral ferment of the nation. When they received infor- 
mation of his deſign, they reſolved, That whoever 
adviſed his majeſty to prorogue his parliament, for 
any other purpoſe than to paſs the Bill of Excluſion, 


was a betrayer of the king; an enemy to the Proteſ- 


tant religion, and to the kingdom of England; a pro- 
moter of the French intereſt, and a penſioner of 
France s. This furious reſolution, and others of the 
ſame nature, determined the king inſtantly to diſſolve 
the parliament, inſtead of proroguing it. 


Born parties had now carried matters fo far, that 
a civil war ſeemed inevitable, unleſs the king, con- 
trary to his fixed reſolution of not interrupting the 
line of ſucceſſion, ſhould agree to paſs the Bill of Ex- 
cluſion. Charles ſaw his danger, and was prepared to 
meet it. A variety of circumſtances, however, con- 
ſpired to preſerve the nation from that extremity, and 
to fling the whole powers of government finally into 
the hands of the king. 


THE PERSOAL CHARACTER of Charles, who, 
to uſe the words of one who knew him well, with 
great quickneſs of conception, pleaſantneſs of wit, and va - 
riety of knowledge, had not a grain of pride or va- 
&« nity in his whole compoſition 7,“ had always ren- 
dered him the idol of the populace. The moſt affa- 
ble, beft bred man alive, he treated his ſubjeAs like 
noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen; not like 
vaſſals or boors. His profeſſions were plauſible, and 
his whole behaviour engaging; fo that he won upon 
the hearts, even while he loſt the good opinion of his 


36. Journali, Jan. 10, 1681. 37. Sir William Temple. 
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ſubjects, and often balanced their judgment of things 
by their perſonal inclination 3*, 


Tusk qualities, and this part of his conduct, 
went a great way to give the king hold of the affec- 
tions of his people. But thoſe were not all. In his 
public conduct too he ſtudied, and even obtained a de- 
gree of popularity; for although he often embraced 
meaſures inconſiſtent with the political intereſts of the 
nation, and ſometimes dangerous to the liberty and 
religion of his ſubjects, he had never been found to 
perſevere obſtinately in them, but had always return- 
ed into that path which the general opinion ſeemed to 
point out to him. And, as a farther excuſe, his worſt 
meaſures were all aſcribed to the bigotry and arbitta- 
ry principles of his brother. If he had been obſtinate 
in denying, to the voice of his commons, the Bill of 
Excluſion, he had declared himſelf ready to paſs any 
other bill, that might be deemed neceſſary to ſecure 
the civil and religious liberties of his people during 
the reign of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, provided it did not 
tend to alter the deſcent of the crown in the true line, 
This, by the nation at large, was thought no unrea- 
ſonable conceſſion ; and, if accepted, would have ef- 
fectually ſeparated the king from the duke of York, 
unleſs he had changed his religion, inſtead of uniting 
them together by a fear made common to both. But 
the dye was thrown; and the leaders of the Whig 
party were reſolved to hazard all, rather than hearken 
to any thing ſhort of abſolute excluſion ??, 


This violence of the commons increaſed the number 
of the king's friends among the people. And he did not 


fail to take advantage of ſuch a fortunate circumſtance, 


38. Bolingbroke, Diſſertation on Parties. 39. Burnet, vol. ii. 
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PART if. in order to ſtrengthen his authority, and to diſconcert 

3 the deſigns of his enemies. He repreſented to the zeal- 
ous abettors of epiſcopacy, the multitude oſ Preſbyte- 
rians and orher ſectaries who had entered into the Whig 
party, both in and out of parliament; the encouragement 
and favour they met with, and the loudneſs of their 
clamours againſt popery and arbitrary power; which, 
he infinuated, were intended only to divert the atten- 
tion of the more moderate and intelligent part of the 
kingdom from their republican and fanatical views. By 
[theſe means, he made the nobility and clergy appre- 
hend, that the old ſcheme for the abolition of the 
church and monarchy was revived; and that the ſame 
miſeries and oppreſſions awaited them, to which they , 
had been ſo long expoled during the former, and yet 5 
recent uſurpations of the commons. 
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Tu memory of thoſe melancholy times alſo unit- 
ed many cool and unprejudiced perſons to the 
crown, and begot a dread leſt the zeal for civil liberty 
ſhould ingraft itſelf once more on religious enthuſi- 
aſm, and deluge the nation in blood. The king him» 
ſelf ſeemed not to be totally free from ſuch appre- 

| henfions. He therefore ordered the new parliament 
| to aſſemble at Oxford, that the Whig party might be 
deprived of all that encouragement and ſupport, which 
| they might otherwiſe derive from the vicinity of the 
great and factious city of London. The party them- 
ſelves afforded a ſtriking. proof of the juſtice of the 
king's' fears. Sixteen peers, all violent Excluſioniſts, 
with the duke of Monmouth at their head, preſented 
a petition againſt the fitting of the parliament at Ox- 
ford; © where the two houſes,” they ſaid, “ could 
© not deliberate in ſafety ; but would be expoſed to 
te the ſwords of the Papiſts and their adherents, of 
whom too many had crept into his Majeſty's 
% guards.“ 
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ce guards.“ Theſe inſinuations, which ſo evidently LETTER 
pointed at Charles himſelf, were thrown out merely 1 
to inflame the people, not to perſuade the king of the A. D. 1687. 
terror of the parliament; and, inſtead of altering his 
reſolution, they ſerved only to confirm him in the 

propriety of it. 
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In aſſembling a new parliament, ſo ſoon as two 
months aſter the diſſolution of the former, Charles 
had little expectation of meeting with a more favours 
able diſpoſition in the commons. But he was deſirous 
to demonſtrate his willingneſs to meet that national 
aſſembly ; hoping, if every method of accommodation 
ſhould fail, that he would be the better enabled to 
* Juſtify himſelf to the maſs of his people, in coming to 
1 a final breach with the repreſentative body. The com- 
1 mons, on their part, might readily have perceived, 

from the place where they were ordered to meet, that | 
the king was determined to act with firmneſs. But 
they ſtill flattered themſelves, that his urgent neceſſi- 
ties and his love of eaſe would ultimately make him 
yield to their vehemence. They therefore filled the 
whole kingdom with tumult and noiſe, The elections 
went every where againſt the court ; and the popular 
leaders, armed, and confident of victory, came to 
Oxford attended by numerous bands of their parti- 
zans. The four members for the city of London, in 
particular, were followed by large companies, wear- 
ing in their hats ribbons, in which were woven the 
blood-ſtirring words, No Popery ! no Slavery! The 
. king alſo made a ſhew of his ſtrength. He entered 
2 Oxford in great pomp, His guards were regularly 
A muſtered; his party collected their force; and all 
things, on both ſides, wore more the appearance of 


40. Kennet, vol. iii. James II. 1681. 
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hoſtile oppoſition than of civil deliberation or de- 


— — bate 41. 


CHARLES, who had hitherto addreſſed his parlia- 
ments in the moſt ſoothing language, on this occaſion 
aſſumed a more authoritative tone. He reproached 


the former houſe of commons with obſtinacy, in re- 


jecting his proffered limitations: he expteſſed a hope 
of finding a better temper in the preſent ; and he aſ- 
ſured both houſes, that, as he ſhould uſe no arbitrary 
government himſelf, he was reſolved not to ſuffer ty- 
ranny in others 2. The commons were not over-awed 
by this appearance of vigour. As they conſiſted chief- 
ly of the ſame members that ſat in the laſt parliament, 
they choſe the ſame ſpeaker, and diſcovered the fame 
violence as formerly. They revived the impeachment 
of Danby, the inquiry into the — Plot, and the 
Bill of Excluſion. | 


Tk king, who was offended at the abſurd bigotry 


of his brother, and willing to agree to any meaſure 


that might gain the commons, without breaking the 
line of ſucceſſion, permitted one of his miniſters to 
propoſe, that the duke of York ſhould be baniſhed, 
during life, five hundred miles from England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; and that, on the king's deceaſe, 
the next heir, namely. the princeſs of Orange, ſhould 
be conſtituted regent, with regal power. This, as 
lord Bolingbroke humorouſly obſerves, was ſurely 
not to vote the lion in the lobby into the houſe : it 
would have been to vote him out of the houſe and 
lobby both, and only to ſuffer him to be called lion 
ſtill #3, But the paſt difappointments of the popular 
party, and the oppolitiou made by the court, had 


41. Kennet, vol. iii. 42. Journals of the Lords, March 21, 
184. 43. Diſſertation on Parties, I. ett. vii. 
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ſoured their temper to ſuch a degree, that no method LEE 
of excluding the duke, but their own, could give 
them ſatisfaction. The king's propoſal was, there- A-D. 1687. 
fore, rejected with diſdain ; and Charles, thinking he 
had now a ſufficient apology for adopting that mea- 
ſare, which he had foreſeen would become neceſ- 
ſary, went privately to the houſe of peers, and diſ- 


ſolved the parliament ++. 


A SUDDEN clap of thunder could not more have 
aſtoniſhed the popular party, than did this bold ſtep. 
Prepared for no other but parliamentary reſiſtance, 
they gave all their towering hopes at once to the 
wind; and the great bulwark of oppoſition, which they 
had been ſo long employed in raifing, quickly vaniſh- 
ed into air. They were made ſenſible, though too 
late, that they had miſtaken the temporizing policy of 
Charles for timidity, and his love of eaſe for want of 
vigour. They found, that he had patiently waited 
until things ſhould come to a crits; and that, hav- 
ing procured a national majority on his fide, he had 
ſet his enemies at defiance. No parliament, they 
knew, would be ſummoned for ſome years; and dur- 
ing that dangerous interval, they foreſaw that the 
court would have every advantage over a body of 
men diſperſed and diſunited. Their ſpirit left them 
with their good fortune : fears for themſelves ſuc- 
ceeded to their violence againſt the crown. They 
were apprehenſive that a prince, whom they had of- 
tended and diſtreſſed, would uſe his victory with ri- 
gour. And they were not deceived. 
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From this time forward, the king became more | 
tevere in his temper, and jealous in his diſpoſition. | 


44. Burnet, vol. ii. 
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| PART IT. He immediately concluded a ſecret money-treaty with 
AD oh. France, in order to enable him to govern without par- 
liamentary ſupplies*5; and he publiſhed a declara- 
tion, in vindication of his late violent meaſure. That 
declaration was ordered to be read in all the churches 
and chapels in England : the eloquence of the clergy 
ſeconded the arguments of the monarch : addreſſes, 
full of expreſſions of duty and loyalty, were ſent to 
him from all the legal ſocieties in the kingdom ; and 
the people in general ſeemed to congratulate their ſo- 
vereign on his happy eſcape from parliaments **! The | 
doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance were . 
revived; and the bench and the pulpit ſeemed to con- 
tend with each other, which could ſhew moſt zeal 
for unlimited power in the crown, 


| THr1s was a ſtrange and ſudden revolution in the 
ſentiments of the nation : yet, had the king puſhed 
his victory no farther, had he been contented to en- 
joy his triumph without violence or injuſtice, his paſt 
| | conduct might have admitted of ſome apology, and 
the abettors of the prerogative might have awakened 
reſentment without kindling indignation. But Charles 
was unfortunately at the head of a faction, who ſeemed 
to think that the hour of retaliation was come ; and 
as he had formerly temporized to quiet his enemies, 
he now judged 1t neceſſary to give way to the vehe- 
mence of his friends. In order to gratify the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy, a ſevere perſecution was commenced 
againſt the Preſbyterians, and other Proteſtant ſec- 
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45. Dalrymple's Append. James II. 1681, 

46. This remarkable change, as Burnet very judiciouſly obſerves, 
ſhews bow little dependence can be placed on popular humours; which 
% have their ebbings and their flowings, their hot and cold fits, almoſt 
& as certainly as ſeas or fevers.” Hiſt. of bis Own Times, vol. ii. 
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taries who had been the chief ſupport of the Exclu- 
fioniſts in the houſe of commons; and the whole gang 
of ſpies, informers, and falſe witneſſes, who had heen 
retained by the popular party, in order to eftabliſh 
the reality of the popiſh plot, and whoſe perjuries 
had proved fatal to ſo many catholics, were now en- 
liſted by the court, and played off as an engine againſt 
their former patrons. The royaliſts, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion of a nervous writer, thought their opponents 
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ſo much covered with guilt, that injuſtice; itſelf became 


Juſt in their puniſhment ©, 


- EvERY other ſpecies of retaliation but this, my 
dear Philip, may perhaps be vindicated, of admit of 
ſome excuſe. Let force revenge the violences com- 
mitted by force : let blood ſtream for blood ; let the 
pillage of one party repay the depredations of another; 
let the perſecuted, in their turn, become perſecutors, 
and the faggot mutually flame for the purgation of 
martyrs ;—theſe are but temporary evils, and may 
ſoon be forgot; but let not the fountain of juſtice be 
poiſoned in its ſource, and the laws intended to pro- 
tet mankind become inſtruments of deſtruction. 
This is the greateſt calamity that can befal a nation, 
famine and peſtilence not excepted, and may be con- 
ſidered as the laſt ſtage of political d-generacy. 


In thoſe times of general corruption and abject ſer- 
vility, when all men ſeemed ready to proſtrate them- 


ſelves at the foot of the throne, the citizens of Lon- 


don till retained their bold ſpirit of liberty and inde- 
pendency. The grand jury had judiciouſly rejected 


an indiftment againſt the earl of Shafteſbury on ac- 
count of the improbability of the circumſtances, after 


47. Macpherſon, Hif. Brit. chap. vi. 
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perjury had gone its utmoſt length. Enraged at this 


diſappointment, the court endeavoured to influence 
the election of the magiſlrates, and ſucceeded ; but 
as that conteſt, it was perceived, might be to renew 
every year, ſomething more deciſive was reſolved upon. 
A writ of 219 F/arranto was accordingly iflued againſt 
the city : that is, an enquiry into the validity of a cor- 
poration charter, which is preſumed to be defective, or 
to have been forfeited by ſome offence, to be proved 
in the courſe of fuit. And although the cauſe of the 
city was powerfully deſended, and the offences plead- 
ed againſt it of the moſt frivolous kind, judge- 
ment was given in favour of the crown #5, Ihe al- 
dermen and common-councit, in humble ſupplica- 
tion, waited upon the king; and Charles, who had 
now obtained his end, agreed to reſtore their charter, 
but on ſuch terms as would put the proud capital en- 
tirely in his power. He reſerved to himſelf the ap- 
probation of the principal magiſtrates; with this ſpe- 
cial proviſo, that ſhould his majeſty twiee difapprove 
of the lord- mayor or fheriffs elected, he might, by 
his own commiſſion, appoint others in their room. 


FILLED with conſternation at the fate of London, 
and convinced how ineffectual a conteſt with the court 
would prove, moſt of the other corporations in Eng- 
land ſurrendered their charters into the king's bands, 
and paid large ſums for ſuch new ones as he was pleaſ- 
ed to frame. By theſe means a fatal ſtab was given 
to the conſtitution. 'The nomination of all the civil 
magiſtrates, with the diſpoſal of all offices of power 


48. Soon aſter the Revolution, this judgment was reverſed by act 
of parliament ; and it was at the fame time enacted, that the privi- 
leges of the city of London ſhall never be, forfeited by any delinquency 
whatever in che members of the corporation. Stat. 2 W. and M. 


or 


M08: 
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or profit, in every corporation in the kingdom, was in LETTER 
a manner veſted in the crown; and as more than three- IE. 
fourths of the houſe of commons are choſen by the 4 P. 1683. 
boroughs, the court was made ſure of an undiſputed 

majority, A perfect deſpotiſm was eſtabliſhed. 


In ſuch times, when it was become dangerous even 
to complain, reſiſtance might be imprudent ; but no 
attempt for the recovery of legal liberty could bz 
criminal, in men who had been born free. A pro- 
ject of this kind had for ſome time been entertained 
by a ſet of determined men, among whom were ſome 
of the heads of the Country Party, though various 
cauſes had hitherto prevented it from being brought 
to maturity ; particularly the impeachment of the 

earl of Shafteſbury, the framer of the plot, and his 
4 unexpected departure for Holland, where he ſoon after 
| died. But the zeal of the conſpirators, which had 
begun to languiſh, was rekindled by the ſeizure of the 
corporation charters, and a regular plan for an inſur- 
rection was formed. This buſineſs was committed to 
a council of ſix ; the members of which were, the duke 
of Monmouth, the king's natural ſon, lord Ruſſell, ſon 
of the earl of Bedford, the earl of Eſſex, lord Howard, 
the famous Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden, 
grandſon of the illuſtrious patriot of that name. 


THEsE men had concerted an inſurrection in the 

city of London, where their influence was great; in 

Scotland, by an agreement with the earl of Argyle, 

who engaged to bring the Covenanters into the field 

N and in the Weſt of England, by the aſſiſtance of the 

f friends of liberty in that quarter. They had even 
taken meaſures for ſurpriſing the king's guards, though 
without any deſign of hurting his perſon, the exclu- 
K 2 . fion 
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ſion of the duke of York, and the redreſs of griev- 
ances, which they had found could not be obtained in 
a parliamentary way, being all they propoſed by riſ- 
ing in arms. Sidney and Eſſex, indeed, are faid to 
have embraced the idea of a republic; but Ruſſell 
and Hambden, the more moderate and popular con- 
ſpirators, had no views but the reſtoration of the 
broken conſtitution of their country, and the ſe- 
curing of the civil and religious liberties of the 
nation. 


WHILE theſe important objects were in contem- 


plation, but before any blow had been ſtruck, or even 


the time fixed for ſuch a purpoſe, the patriotic con- 
ſpirators were betrayed by one of their aſſociates, 
named Rumſey. Lord Howard, a man of no prin- 
ciple, and in needy circumſtances, alſo became evi- 
dence for the crown, in hopes of pardon and reward, 
Gthers of leſs note followed the infamous example. 


On their combined evidence ſeveral of the conſpirators 


were ſcized, condemned, and executed. Among theſe, 
the moſt dillinguiſhed were Ruſſell and Sidney. Both 
died with the intrepidity of men who had reſolved to 
hazard their lives in the field, in order to break the 
fetiers of ſlavery, and reſcue themſelves and their 
feliow-ſubjects from an ignominious deſpotiſm “. 

Monmcuth, 


49. Lord Grey's Hi. of the Rye Houſe Plat. Slate Trials, vol. iii. Law, 
if not juſtice, was violated in order to procure the condemnation of Sid- 
ney, whoſe talents the king feared. Ruſſell's popularity proved no lefs 
fatal to him. He was univerſaily adored by the nation, and therefore a 
neceſſary victim in ſuch times. Charles accordingiy reſiſted every at- 
tempt to ſave him; for he ſcorned, on his trial, to deny his ſnare in the 
concerted inſurrection. In vain did lady Ruſſell, the daughter of the 
loyal and virtuous Southampton, throw herſelf at the royal feet, and 


crave mercy for her haſband : in vain did the earl of Bedford offer an 


hundred thouſand pounds, through the mediation of the all- prevai irg 
ducheſs 
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Monmouth, who had obſconded, ſurrendered on a 
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promiſe of pardon ; Eſſex put an end to his life in the ,. ov 
Tower; and ſufficient proof not being found againſt A. P. 1653» 


Hambden to make his crime capital, he was loaded 
with an exorbitant fine; which, as it was beyond his 
ability to pay, was equivalent to the ſentence of per- 
petual impriſonment 52, 


Taz defeating of this conſpiracy, known by the 


name of the Rye-houſe Plot, contributed ſtill farther 


to ſtrengthen the hands of government, already too 
ſtrong. The king was univerſally congratulated on 
his eſcape ; new addreſſes were preſented to him; 
and the doctrine of implicit ſubmiſſion to the civil 
magiſtrate, or an unlimited paſſive obedience, was 
more openly taught. The heads of the univerſity of 
Oxford, under pretence of condemning certain doc- 
trines, which they denominated republican, went even 
ſo far as to paſs a ſolemn decree in favour of abſolute 
monarchy. The perſecution was renewed againſt the 
Proteſtant ſeCtaries, and all the moſt zealous friends of 
freedom, who were proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeve- 


eucheſs of Portſmouth, for the life of his fon. The king was inexor- 
able. And in order to put a ſtop to all farther importunity, he ſaid 
in reply to the carl of Dartmouth, one of his favourite courtiers, and 
lord Ruſſel's declared enemy, but who yet adviſed a pardon— “ I 
* muſt have his life, or he will have mine!” (Dalrymple's Append. and 
Fm. part i.) © My death,” ſaid Ruffell, with a conſolatory preſcience, 
when he found his fate was inevitable, © will be of more ſervice to my 
country, than my life could have been! Id. ibid. 

50. Burnet, vol. ii. The ſeverity of Charles, in puniſhing theſe 
over-zealous friends of freedom, ſeems to have been intended to ſtrike 
terror into the whole popular party : and unfortunately for the cri- 


minals, a conſpiracy of an inſerior kind, which aimed at the king's life, 


being diſcovered at the ſame time, afforded him too good a pretext for 
his rigour. The aſſaſſination plot was confounded, on all the trials, with 
that for an inſurrefion, 
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verity. The perverſion of juſtice was carried to a 
ſtill greater exceſs by the court; and the duke of York 
was recalled from Scotland, and reſtored to the oflice 
of high admiral, without taking the Veſt. 


Tris violation of an expreſs act of parliament 
could not fail to give offence to the more diſcerning 
part of the nation; but the duke's arbitrary counſels, 
and the great favour and indulgence ſhewn to the Ca- 
tholics, through his influence, were more general 
cauſes of complaint, He, indeed, held entirely the 


reins of government, and left the king to purſue his 


favourite amuſements; to loiter with his miſtreſſes, 
and laugh with his courtiers. Hence the celebrated 
ſaying of Waller: —* The king is not only deſirous 
cc that the duke ſhould ſucceed him, but is reſolved, 
« out of ſpite to his parliament, to make him reign 
& eyecn in his life-time.” 


AyPPREHENSIVE, however, of new conſpiracies, or 
ſecretly ſtruck with the iniquity of his adminiſtration, 


Charles is ſaid ſeriouſly to have projected a change of 


meaſures. He was frequently overheard to remon- 
ſtrate warmly with his brother; and on finding him 
obſtinate in his violent counſels, he reſolved once more 
to baniſh him the court, to call a parliament, and throw 
himſelf wholly on the affections of his people. While 
revolving this idea, he was feized with a fit, reſembling 
an apoplexy ; which, aſter an interval of reaſon, car- 
ried him off in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and not 


' without ſuſpicions of poiſon 5*. Theſe ſuſpicions fell 


not on the duke of York, but on ſome of the ducheſs of 
Portſmouth's Roman catholic ſervants ; who are ſup- 
poſed to have been worked upon by her conteſlor, to 


51. Burnet, vol. ii. 
1 whom 
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whom ſhe had communicated the king's intentions, or 
by thoſe her confeſſor had truſted with the ſecret 5*. 


Tk great lines of Charles's character I have al- 
ready had occaſicn to delineate. As a prince, he was 
void of ambition, and deſtitute of a proper ſenſe of 
his dignity, in relation to foreign politics. In regard 


to domeſtic politics, he was able and artful, but mean 


and diſingenuous. As a huſband he was unfaithful, 
and neglectful of the queen's perſon, as well as of the 
reſpect due to her character. As a gentleman and 
companion, he was elegant, eaſy, gay, and facetious; 
but having little ſenſibility of heart, and a very bad 
opinion of human nature, he appears to have been in- 
capable of friendſhip or gratitude. As a lover, how- 
ever, he was generous, and ſeemingly even affection- 
ate. He recommended, with his lateſt breath, the 
aucheſs of Portſmouth whom he had loaded with bene- 
fits, and her ſon, the duke of Richmond, to his bro- 
ther: and he earneſtly requeſted him not to let poor 


Nell ſtarve 53 !—This was Nell Gwyn, whom the king 


had formerly taken from the ſtage 3 and who, though no 
longet regarded as a miſtreſs, had ſtill ſerved to amuſe 
him in a vacant hour 54. So warm an attachment, in 
his laſt moments, to the objects of an unlawful paſ- 
fon, has been regarded, by a great divine and popular 
hiſtorian, as a blemiſh in the character of Charles. 
But the philoſopher judges differently: he is glad to 
find, that ſo profligate a prince was capable of any 


52 Id. ibid. 53. Burnet, ubi ſup. 


54. It may ſeem ſomewhat unaccountable that Charles, after ſo long 
an acquaintance, ſhould have left Nell in ſuch a neceſſitous condition, 
as to be in danger of ſtarving. But this requeſt muſt ouly be conſi- 
dered as a ſolicitous expreſſion of tenderneſs. 


K 4 ſincere 
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PART 11. fincere attachment; and conſiders even this ſympathy 


* Y na ; 


with the objects of ſenſuality, when the illuſions of 
ſenſe could no ng deceive, as an honour to his me- 


mory. 


Tae religion of 5 and his receiving the ſa- 
crament, on his death- bed, from Huddleſton, a popiſh 
piieſt, while he refuſed it from the divines of the church 
of England, and diſregarded their exhottations, have 
alſo afforded matter of reproach and altercation. But 
if the king was really a Roman catholic, as is generally 
believed, and as I have ventured to affirm on reſpect- 
able authorities 55, he could neither be blamed for con- 
cealing his religion from his ſubjects, nor for dying 
in that faith which he had embraced. If, as others 


contend, he was not a catholic, his brother took a very 


extraordinary ſtep, in making him die in the Romiſh 
communion. Byt if he was ſo weak, when Huddle- 
ſton was introduced to him by the duke of York, as 
ro be unable to refuſe compliance; if he agreed to 
receive the ſacrament from the divines of the church 
of England, but had not power to ſwallow the ele- 
ments 5e, theſe circumſtances prove nothing but his 
own feeble condition, and the blind bigotry of his bro- 
ther, The truth, however, ſeems to be, 'That Charles, 
while in high health, was of no particular religion ; 
but that, having been early initiated in the catholic 
faith, he always fled to the altar of ſuperſtition, when 
his ſpirits were low, or when his life was thought i in 
danger. 


W mult now, my dear Philip, return to the line 
of general hiſtory, and examine the farther progreſs 


55. Burnet, Halifax, Hume, &c. In confirmation of theſe authorities, 

ſee Barillon's Letter to Lewis XIV. Feb. 18, 1685, in Dalrymple's Ap- 
cndix, | | 

56. Macpherſon, Hiſt, Brit. vol. i. chap. iv, 


of 
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of the ambition of Lewis X[V. before we carry lower 


the affairs of England. — 


f 1 vs VN 
L N T: TE R BRIIANNICVM 


A General View of the ' Affairs on the Continent, from 
the Peace of NIMEGUEN in 1678, to the League of 
AUGSBURG, in 1687, 


HE peace of Nimeguen, as might have been LETTER 
foreſeen by the allies, inſtead of ſetting bounds XX. 
to the ambition of Lewis XIV. only left him leiſure A. D. 1678. 
to perfect that ſcheme of univerſal monarchy, or ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty in Europe at leaſt, into which he 
was flattered by his poets and orators; and which, at 
length, rouſed a new and more powerful confederacy 
againſt him. While the empire, Spain, and Holland, 
diſbanded their ſupernumerary troops, Lewis ſtill 
kept up all his; in the midſt of profound peace, he 
maintained a formidable army, and acted as if he had 
been already the ſole ſovereign in Europe, and all 
other princes but his vaſſals. He eſtabliſhed judica- 
tures for reuniting ſuch territories as bad anciently 
depended upon the three biſhopricks, Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun; upon Alſace, or any of his late con- 
queſts, Theſe arbitrary courts enquired into titles 
buried in the moſt remote antiquity : they cited the 
neighbouring princes, and even the king of Spain, to 
appear before them, and to render homage to the king 


of France, or to behold the confiſcation of their poſ- 
ſeſſions. 


No European prince, ſince the time of Charle- 
magne, had acted ſo much like a maſter and a judge 
as 
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as Lewis XIV. The eleQtor Palatine, and the eleQor 
of Treves, were diveſted of the ſignories of Falkem- 
bourg, Germarſheim, Valdentz, and other places, 
by his imperious tribunals ; and he laid claim to the 


ancient and free city of Straſburg, as the capital of 


Alface. This large and rich city, which was miſtreſs 
of the Rhine, by means of its bridge over that river, 
had long attracted the eye of the French monarch : 
and his miniſter Louvois, by the moſt artful conduct, 
at laſt put him in poſſeſſion of it. He ordered troops 
to enter Lorrain, Franche Comte, and Alſace, under 
pretence of employing them in working on the fortiſi- 
cations in theſe provinces. But, according to con- 
cert, they all aſſembled in the neighbourhood of 
Straſburg, to the number of twenty thouſand men, 
and took poſſeſſion of the ground between the Rhine 
and the city, as well as of the redoubt that covered 
the bridge. Louvois appeared at their bead, and de- 


manded that the town ſhould be put under the pro- 


tection of his maſter. The magiſtrates had been cor- 
rupted, the inhabitants were all conſternation : the 
city opened its gates, after having ſecured its privi- 
leges by capitulation. Vauban, who had fortified ſo 
many places, here exhauſted his art, and rendered 
Straſburg the ſtrongeſt barrier of France “. 


Nox did Lewis bchave with leſs arrogance on the 
fide of the Low Countries. He demanded the coun- 
ty of Aloſt from the Spaniards, on the moſt frivo- 
lous, and even ridiculous pretence. His miniſter, he 
faid, had forgot to inſert it in the articles of peace; 
and as it was not immediately yielded to him, he 
blockaded Luxemburg*. Alarmed at theſe ambitious 
pretenſions, the empire, Spain, and Holland, began to 

1. F. d Alſace, liv, xxiii. Voltaire, Siecle, chap, xiil, 2. Vol- 


taire, ubi ſup. ˖ 
take 
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Tak Hungarians, whoſe privileges Leopold had 
never ſuſſiciently reſpected, had again broke out into 


rebellion ; and Tekeli, the head of the inſurgents, ha 


called in the Turks to the ſupport of his countrymen. 
By the aſſiſtance of the baſha of Buda, he ravaged Si- 
leſia, and reduced many important places in Hungary; 
while Mahomet IV. the reigning ſultan, was prepar- 
ing the moſt formidable force that the Ottoman em- 
pire had ever ſent againſt Chriſtendom. 


Lzorol p, ſoreſeeing that the gathering ſtorm 
would finally break upon Germany, beſide demanding 
the aſſiſtance of the princes of the empire, concluded 
an offenſive and defenſive alliance with John Sobieſki, 
king of Poland. Meanwhile the grand vizier, Kara 
Muſtapha, paſling through Hungary, at the head of 
fifty thouſand janizaries, thirty thouſand ſpahis, and 
two hundred thoutand common men, aſſembled for 
the occaſion, with baggage, and artillery in propor- 
tion to ſuch a multitude, advanced towards Vienna. 
The duke of Lorrain, who commanded the imperial 
forces, attempted in vain to oppoſe the progreſs of 
the invader. The Turks, under the grand-vizier, 
took the right of the Danube, and Tekeli, with the 
Hungarians, the left. Seeing his capital threatened 
one every fide, the emperor retired firſt to Lintz, and 
afterwards to Paſſau. 'Two thirds of the inhabitants 


followed the court; and nothing was to be ſeen, on all 


ſides, but fugitives, equipages, and carriages laden 
| | with 


| 139 
take meaſures for reſtraining the encroachments of LETTER 
France. But Spain was yet too feeble to enter upon a 55 
new war, and the imperial armies were required in A. D. 1683. 
another quarter, to oppoſe a more preſſing danger. : 
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with movables *. The whole empire was thrown in- 
to conſternation. 


THe garriſon of Vienna amounted to about fifteen 
thouſand men, and the citizens able to bear arms to 
near fiſty thouſand. The Turks inveſted the town on 
the 15th of July; and they had not only deſtroyed 
the ſuburbs, but made a breach in the body of the 
place by the firit of September. The duke of Lor- 
rain had been ſo fortunate as to prevent the Hungari- 
ans from joining the Turks, but was unable to lend 
the garriſon any relief; and an aſſault was every mo- 
ment expected when a deliverer appeared. John So- 
bieſki, king of Poland, having joined his troops to 
thoſe of Saxony, Bavaria, and the Circles, made a 


ſignal to the beſic ged from the top of the mountain of 


Calemberg, and inſpired them with new hopes. Kara 
Muſtapha, who, from a contempt of the Chriſtians, 
had negleRed to puſh the aſſault, and who, amidſt 
the progreſs of ruin, had wantoned in luxury, was 
now made fenfible of his miſtake, when too late to 
repair it. | 


Tar Chriiſtains,.to the number of ſixty- four thou. 
ſand, deſcending the mountain, under the command 
of the king of Poland, the duke of Lorrain, and an in- 
credible number of German princes. The grand vi- 
zier advanced to meet them at the head of the main 
body of the Turkiſh army, while he ordered an aſ- 
ſault to be made upon the city with twenty thouſand 
men, who were left in the trenches. The aſſault 
failed ; and the Turks being ſeized with a panic, were 
routed almoſt without reſiſtance. Only five hundred 
ef the victors fell, and not above one thouſand of the 


3 Anal 2:7 Empz, om. ii. Barre, tom. x. 
. vanquiſhed. 
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yanquiſhed. And ſo great was the terror, and ſo preci- 
pitate the flight of the infidels, that they abandoned not 
only their tents, artillery, and baggage, but left behind 
them even the famous ſtandard of Mahomet, which was 
ſent as a preſent to the pope +! The Turks received 
another defeat in the plain of Barcan; and all Hun- 
gary, on both ſides of the Danube, was recovered by 
the imperial arms, 


Tur king of France, who had ſupported the mal- 
contents in Hungary, and who encouraged the inva- 
ſion of the Turks, raiſed however the blockade of 
Luxemburg, when they approached Vienna. I 
« will never, ſaid he, “ attack a Chriſtian prince, 
«© while Chriſtendom is in danger from the Infidels 5.” 
He was confident when he made this declaration, that 
the imperial city would be taken, and had an army on 
the frontiers of Germany, ready to oppoſe the farther 
progreſs of thoſe very Turks whom he had invited 
thither! By becoming the protector of the empire, he 
hoped to get his ſon elected king of the Romans 6. 
But this ſcheme being defeated, and the apprehenſions 
of Chriſtendom removed, by the relief of Vienna and 
the expulſion of the Turks, LEw1s returned to the 
ſiege of Luxemburg; and reduced, in a ſhort time, 
not only that place, but alſo Coutray and Dixmude. 


EN RACE PD at theſe violences, the Spaniards de- 
clared war, and attempted to retaliate. And the prince 
of Orange was eager for a general confederacy againſt 
France; but not being able to induce his uncle, the 
king of England, to take part in it, he laid aſide the 
deſign. The emperor, ſtill deeply involved in the 
war with the Turks and Hungarians, could make no ef- 


4. Id. ibid. 5. Voltaire, S/zc/z, chap. xiii, 6. Vols 
taire, ubi ſup, | 
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fort on the ſide of Flanders; and the Spaniards alone 
were unequal to the conteſt in which, forgetting their 
weakneſs, they had raſhly engaged. A truce of twenty 
years was, therefore, concluded by Spain and the em- 
pire with France at Ratiſbon. The principal articles of 
this temporary treaty were, That Lewis ſhould reſtore 
Coutray and Dixmude, but retain poſſeſſion of Lux- 
emburg, Straſburg, the fortreſs of Kehl, and part of 
the reunions made by his arbitrary courts eſtabliſhed 
at Metz and Briſac ?. 


THe glory and greatneſs of the French monarch 
were {till farther extended by means of his naval 
power. He had now raiſed his lately created marine 
to a degree of force that exceeded the hopes of 
France, and increaſed the fears of Europe. He had 
upward of an hundred ſhips of the line, and ſixty 
thouſand ſeamen *. The magnificent port of Toulon, 
in the Mediterranean, was conſtratted at an immenſe 
expence; and that of Breſt, upon the ocean, was 
formed on as extenſive a plan. Dunkirk and Havre- 
de-Grace were ſilled with ſhips; and Rochefort, in 
ſpite of nature, was converted into a convenient har- 
bour. Nor did Lewis, though engaged in no naval 
war, allow his ſhips to lie inactive in theſe ports. He 
ſent out ſquadrons, at different times, to clear the ſeas 
of the Bacbary pirates: he ordered Algiers twice to be 
bombarded ; and he had the pleaſure not only of hum- 
bling that haughty predatory city, and of obliging the 
Algerines to releaſe all their Chriſtian ſlaves, but of 
ſubjecting Tunis and Tripoli to the ſame conditions 9. 


THE republic of Genoa, for a flight offence, was 
no leſs ſeverely treated than Algiers. The Genoeſe 


7. Dumont, Corp. Dięlom. tom. vii. 8. Voltaire, Sfecle, chap. iii. 


7 were 
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were accuſed of having fold bombs and gunpowder to 
the Algerines; and they had farther incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of Lewis, by engaging to build four gallies 
for the Spaniards. He commanded them, under pain 
of his reſentment, not to launch thoſe gallies. Incen(- 
ed at this inſult on their independency, the Genoeſe 
paid no regard to the menace, They ſeemed even de- 
ſirous to ſhew their contempt of ſuch arrogance; but 
they had ſoon occaſion to repent their temerity. Four- 
teen ſhips of the line, twenty gallies, ten bomb- 
ketches, and ſeveral frigates, immediately ſailed from 
Toulon, under old Duqueine ; and appearing before Ge- 
noa, ſuddenly reduced to a heap of ruins part of thoſe 
magnificent buildings, which have obtained for that 
city the appellation of PROUD. Four thouſand men 
were landed, and the ſuburb of St. Peter d' Arena was 
burnt. It now became neceſſary for the Genoeſe to 
make ſubmiſſions, in order to prevent the total de- 
ſtruction of their capital. Lewis demanded, that the 
Doge, and four of the principal ſenators, ſhould come 
and implore his clemency in his palace at Verſailles 3 
and, in order to prevent the Genoeſe from eluding this 


umpb, he inſiſted that the Doge, who ſhould be ſent to 
deprecate his vengeance, ſhould be continued in office, 
notwithſtanding the perpetual law of the republic, by 
which a Doge is deprived of his dignity the mement he 
quits the city. Theſe humiliating conditions were 
complied with. Imperiale Laſcaro, Doge of Genoa, in 
his ceremonial habit, accompanied by four of the prin- 
cipal ſenators, appeared before Lewis in a ſupplicating 
poſture. The Doge, who was a man of wit and viva- 
city, on being aſked by the French courtiers what he 


19. Voltaire, ubi ſup. 


faw 


ſatisfaction, or depriving him of any part of his tri- 
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ſaw moſt extrordinary at Verſailles, very pointedly 
replied—*©* To ſee myſelf here!” 


Tut grandeur of Lewis XIV. was now at its bigh- 
eſt point of elevation; but the ſinews of his real 
power were already ſomewhat ſlackened, by the death 
of the great Colbert. That excellent miniſter, to 


whom France owes her moſt valuable manufactures, 


her commerce, and her navy, had enabled his maſter, 
by the order and c:xconomy with which he conducted 
the finances, to ſupport the moſt expenſive wars; 
to dazzle with his pomp all the nations of Europe; 
and to corrupt its principal courts, without diſtreſſing 
his people. He has, however, been accuſed of not 
ſuſſiciently encouraging agriculture, and of paying 
too much attention to the manuſactures connected 
with luxury. But theſe which, for a time, made all 
her neighbours in a manner tributary to France, he 
was ſenſible only could ſupply the exceſſive drain of 
war, and the oſtentatious waſte of the king. He 
was not at liberty to follow his own judgment. The 
neceſſities of the ſtate obliged him to adopt a tempo- 
rary policy; and to encourage the more ſumptuous 
manuſactures at the expence of general induſtry, and 


conſequently of population. 


Bur jn the proſecution of this ſyſtem, which 
though radically deſective, was the beſt that could be 
adopted in ſuch circumſtances, Colbert employed the 
wiſeſt meaſures. He not only eſtabliſhed the moſt in- 
genious, and leaſt known manufactures, ſuch as ſilks, 
velvets, laces, tapeſtcies, carpets ; but he eſtabliſhed 
them in the cheapeſt and moſt convenient places, and 
encouraged, without diſtinction, perſons of all na- 
tions and all religions. Above the reſt, the Hugo- 

| nots, 
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nots, or French Proteſtants, ſeemed to claim his at- 
tention. Having long loſt their political conſequence, 
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they devoted themſelves chiefly to manufactures. X. b. 1683. 


They every where recommended themſelves by their 
induſtry- and ingenuity, which were often rewarded 
with great opulence. This opulence begot envy, 
envy produced jealouſy ; and ſoon after the death of 


Colbert, who had always protected and patronized 


them, theſe uſeful and ingenious ſectaries, without 
the imputation of any crime, were expoſed to a cruel 
and impolitic perſecution, which reduced them to the 
neceſſity of abandoning their native country. 


Tuis perſecution, whoſe progreſs was marked by 


the revocation of the famous Edict of Nantz, which 
ſecured to the Fiench Proteſtants the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and was underſtood to be perpetual, 
throws peculiar diſgrace on the poliſhed court and 
enlightened reign of Lewis XIV. Even hefore the 
revocation of that ediCt, ſo blindly bigotted, or vio- 
lent and ſhort-ſigbted, were the French miniſters, 
that the Proteſtants were not only excluded from all 
civil employments, but rendered incapable of hold- 
ing any ſhare in the principal ſilk manufactories, 


though they only could carry them on to adran- 
tage 


Oxx might think, from ſuch regulations, that thoſe 
miniſters had lived in the darkeſt ages, or were de- 
termined to ruin the ſtate. Nor were their ordi- 
nances, after repealing the Edict of Nantz, leſs impo- 
litic or abſurd. They baniſhed all the Proteſtant paſ- 
tors, without once ſuſpecting the flock would follow 
them; and when that evil was perceived, it was in» 


11. Mem. de Noailles, par Abbé Millot, tom. i. 
Vor. IV. | L effectually 
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effecturlly decreed, that ſuch as attempted to leave the 


A. D. 1685, kingdom ſhould be ſent to the gallies. Thoſe who 


A. D. 1636. 


remained, were ptohibited even the private exerciſe 
of their religion on pain of death; and, by a ſingular 
piece of barbarity, the children of Proteſtants were 
ordered to be taken from their patents, and eommitted 
to their neareſt Catholic relations; or, in default of 
thoſe, to ſuch other good Catholics as the judges ſhould 
appoint for their education, All the terrors of mili- 
tary execution, and all the artifices of prieſtcraft, 
were employed to make converts; and ſuch as re- 
Japſed, were ſentenced to the moſt cruel puniſhments. 
A twentterh part cf the whole body was put to death 
in a ſhort time, and a price was ſet on the heads of 
the reſt, who were hunted like wild beaſts upon the 
mountains **, By theſe ſeverities, in ſpite of the 
guards that were placed on the frontiers, and every 
other tyrannical reſtraint, France was deprived of 
rear fix hundred thouſand of her molt valuable inha- 
hitants, who carried their wealth, their induſtry, and 
their ſkill in ingenious manufactures into England, 


| Holland, and Germany; where Lewis XIV. found, 


in his own ſugitive, and once faithful ſubjects, not 
only formidabie rivals in commerce, but powerful 
enemies burning with revenge, and gallant foldiers 
ready to ſet bounds to his ambition. | 


Bor while Lewis thus perſecuted the French Pro- 


teſtants, contrary to all the principles of humanity 
and ſound policy, he was no dupe to the court of 
Rome. On the contrary, he did every thing in his 


power to mortiſy Innocent XI. a man of virtue and 
abilities, who now filled the papal chair. He carried 


eccleſiaſtical diſputes with him as ſar as poſſible, with- 


12. Id. ibid. See alſo Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xxxii, 
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out ſeparating the Gallican church entirely from L 


the apoſtolic ſee. In civil affairs, the conteſt was ſtill 
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warmer, and took its riſe from a ſingular abuſe. The A. D. 1687. 


ambaſſadors of popiſh princes at Rome extended what 
they called their quarters, or the right of freedom and 
aſylum, to a great diſtance from their houſes. This 
pernicious privilege rendered one half of Rome a cer- 
tain refuge ſor all ſorts of criminals; and, by another 
privilege, as whatever entered Rome, under the ſanc- 
tion of an ambaſſador's name, paid no duty, the trade 
of the city ſuffered, and the ſtate was defrauded of its 
revenue. In order to remedy theſe abuſes, Innocent 
prevailed on the emperor and the king of Spain to 
forego ſuch odious rights; and an application to the 
ſame purpoſe was made to the king of France, entreat- 
ing him to concur with the other princes in promot- 
ing the tranquillity and good order of Rome, Lewis, 
who was already diſſatisfied with the pope, haughtily 
_ replied, that he had never made the conduct of .others 
an example to himſelf; but, on the contrary, would 
make himſelf an example to others**! He according- 
| ly ſent his ambaſſador to Rome ſurrounded with guards 
and other armed attendants, and Innocent was able to 
oppoſe him only with excommunications. 


THrrs triumph over the ſpiritual father of Chriſten- 
dom, was the laſt inſult on the dignity of ſovereigns, 
which Lewis XIV. was ſuffered to commit with im- 
punity. The emperor had taken Buda from the Turks, 
after an obſtinate ſiege: he had defeated them with 
great ſlaughter at Mohatz : he had entirely ſubdued 
the Hungarian malcontents: he bad even got the 
crown of Hungary declared hereditary in the houſe of 
Auſtria, and his ſon Joſeph proclaimed king of that 


13. Voltaire, S7ecle, chap. xiii, 
L2 country. 
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country. Though ſtill engaged in hoſtilities with the 
Infidels, he had now leiſure to turn his eye towards 
France; nor could he do it with indifference. The 
ſame vain-glorious ambition which had prompted 
Lewis to tyrannize over the pope, and to perſecute 
his Proteſtant fubjects, That, to uſe the language of 
his hiſtorians, as there was ons. king there might be 
but oNE religion in the monarchy, and which juſtly 
alarmed all Germany and the North, at length awaken- 
ed the reſentment of Leopold. 


A LEAGUE had been already concluded by the 
whole empire at Augſburg, in order to reſtrain the 
encroachments of France, and to vindicate the ob- 


jeds of the treaties of Weſtphalia, the Pyrenees, and 


Nimeguen. And an ambitious attempt of Lewis XIV. 


to get the cardinal de Furſtemberg, one of his own 


creatures, made elector of Cologne, in oppoſition to 
the emperor, at once ſhewed the neceſſity of ſuch an 
aſſociation, and lighted anew the flames of war in 
Germany and the Low Countries. Spain and Hol- 
land had become principals in the league; Denmark, 
Sweden, and Savoy were afterward gained; ſo that 
the acceſſion of England feemed only wanting to ren- 


der the confederacy complete, and that was at laſt ac- 


quired. — But, before I enter into particulars, we muſt 
take a view of the unhappy reign of James II. and 


the great change in the Kogliſh conſtitution with 


which it was terminated, 
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GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, during the Reign of 


Janes II. 


HARLES II. by his popular character and tem- 


poriſing policy, had ſo generally reconciled the 
Engliſh nation to his arbitrary adminiſtration, that 
the obnoxious religion, and even the blind bigotry of 
his brother, may perhaps be conſidered as fortunate 
circumſtances for the Britiſh conſtitution. For had 
James II. been a Proteſtant, he might quietly have 
eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm in England; or had he, as he 
formerly promiſed, made his religion a private affair 
between God and his own conſcience, he might ſtill 
have been able to ſubdue the ſmall remains of liberty, 
and to eſtabliſh that abſolute government which he 
loved. But the juſtice of theſe reflections will beſt 
appear from the facts by which they were ſuggeſted. 


Tu new king, who was fifty years of age when 
he aſcended the throne, began his reign with a very 
popular att. He immediately aſſembled the privy 
council, and declared, That although he had been 
repreſented as a man of arbitrary principles, and 


though determined not to relinquiſh the juſt rights. 


and prerogatives of the crown, he was reſolved to 
maintain the eſtabliſhed government, both in church 
and ſtate, being ſenſible that the laws of England were 


ſufficient to make him as great a monarch as he could 


wiſn !. This declaration gave great ſatisfaction to 
the council, and was received with the warmeſt ap- 


1. Printed Declaration. 
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plauſe by the nation. As James had hitherto been 


Fre conſidered as a prince of unimpeached honour and 


ſincerity, no one doubted but his intentions were con- 
formable to his profeſſions. © We have now,” it was 
commonly ſaid, the word of a king; and a word 
« never yet broken *!”. It was repreſented as a 
greater ſecurity to the conſtitution than any thar laws 
could give. Addreſſes poured in from all quarters, 
full not only of expreſſions of duty, but of the moſt 
ſervile adulation 3, 


Bor this popularity was of ſhort continuance. The 
nation was ſoon convinced, that the king either was 
not ſincere in his promiſe to preſerve the conſtitution 
inviolate, or entertained ideas of that conflitution very 
different from thoſe of his people, and ſuch as could 
yield no ſecurity to their civil or religious liberties. 
He went openly, and with all the enſigns of his dig- 
nity, to maſs, an illegal worſhip ; ; he was even ſoim- 


prudent as to urge others to follow his example : he 


ſent an agent to Rome, in order to make ſubmiſſions 
to the popez and he levied taxes without the autho- 
rity of parliament +, 


JaMEs, however, ſoon found the neceſſity of aſ- 
ſembling a parliament; and, in conſequence of the 


2. Burnet, book iv. 


3. The addreſs from the quakers was, however, diſtinguiſhed by 
that plainneſs which has ſo long characteriſed the ſect. We are 
come, ſaid they, © to teſlify our ſorrow for the death of our good 
« friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our governor. We 
« are told thou art not of the perſuaſion of the church of England, 
«© any more than we; wherefore, we hope, thou wilt grant vs the 
« ſame liberty which thou alloweſt thyſelf; which doing, we wiſh 
1 thee all manner of happineſs.“ 


4. Burnet, book iv. Carte's Zife Ormend, vol. iii. 
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influence which the crown had acquired in the bo- 
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roughs, by the violation of the corporation- charter, — 
a houſe of commons was procured as compliant as the 4. D. 1633. 


moſt arbitrary prince could have wiſhed. If they had 
been otherwiſe diſpoſed, the king's ſpeech was more 
calculated to work on their fears than their affections, 
to inflame oppoſition than to conciliate favour, and 
ſtrongly indicated the violence of his principles. After 
repeating his promiſe to govern according to the laws, 
and to preſerve the eſtabliſhed religion, he told the 
commons, that he poſitively expected they would 
grant him, during his life, the ſame revenue which 
his brocher had enjoyed. © I might uſe many argu- 
ments,” ſaid he, to enforce this demand; the bene- 
&« fit of trade, the ſupport of the navy, the neceſſities 
<« of the crown, and the well-being of the government 
& itſelf, which I muſt not ſuffer to be precarious : but 
« ] am confident that your own conſideration, and 
« your ſenſe of what is juſt and reaſonable, will ſug- 
c peſt to you whatever might on this occaſion be en- 
& larged upon. There is indeed one popular argu- 
& ment,” added he, © which may be urged againſt 
* compliance with my demands. Men may think, 
e that by fecding me from time to time with ſuch ſup- 
ce plies as they think convenient, they will better ſecure 
«© frequent meetings of parliament e but as this is the firſt 
&« time I ſpeak to you from the throne, I will anſwer 
de this argument once for all. I muſt plainly tell 
tc you, That ſuch an expedient would be very im- 
“proper to employ with ME ; and that the beſt way 
© to engage me to meet you ten, is always to v/e me 
„ wells,” 


5. Jearnalt, May 19, 1685. 
L4 | Ins 
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I return to this imperious ſpeech, which a ſpirited 
parliament would have received with indignation, 
both houſes preſented an addreſs of thanks, without 
ſo much as a debate ; and the commons unanimouſly 
voted, © That the revenue enjoyed by the late king, 
* at the time of his death, ſhall be ſettled on his pre- 
« {ent majeſty, during life.” Nor did the genero- 
ſity of the commons flop here. The king having de- 
manded a farther ſupply for removing the anticipa- 
tions on the revenue, and other temporary purpoſes, 
they revived certain duties on wines and vinegar, 
which had been granted to the late king; but which, 
having expited during the bad humours of his latter 
parliaments, had not been renewed. To theſe were 
added ſome impoſitions on tobacco and ſugar ; all 
which, under the rigid economy of James, rendered 
the crown, in time of peace, independent of the parlia- 
ment s. 


Tux Scottiſh parliament went yet farther than that 
of England. Both lords and commons declared their 
abhorrence of all principles and poſitions derogatory to 
the king's ſacred, ſupreme, ſovercign, «bſolute authority; 
of which none, they ſaid, whether ſingle perſons or 
collective bodies, can participate but in dependence on 
him and by commiſſion from him. They offered, in the 
name of the nation, to ſupport with their lives and 
fortunes their preſent ſovereign and his lawful heirs, 
in the poſſeſſion of the crown and its prerogatives, 


againſt all mortal men : and they annexed the whote 


exciſe, both of inland and ſoreign commodities, for 


ever to the crown 7. 


6. James II. 163 8. 7. Burnet, book iv. Hume, vol. vii. 
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two kingdoms, and the general, and even abject ſub- 


miſſion of the two nations, gave the king reaſon to A. D. 168. 


believe that his throne was as firmly eſtabliſhed as that 
of any European monarch. But, while every thing 
remained in tranquillity at home, a ſtorm was gather- 
ing abroad to diſturb his repoſe ; and which, although 


diſſipated without much trouble, may be confidered 


as a prelude to that great revolution which finally de- 
prived him of his crown, and condemned himſelf and 
his poſterity to a dependent and fogitive life among 
foreigners. 


Tus Nane of Orange, ever ſince the propoſed 
excluſion of his father-in law, had raiſed his hopes 
to the Engliſh throne. He had entered deeply into 
intrigues with the miniſters of Charles II. he had en- 
couraged the parliamentary leaders in their violent 
oppoſition z and, ynaccountable as it may ſeem, it 
appears that he ſecretly abetted the ambitious views 
of the duke of Monmouth, though they both aimed 
at the ſame object. It is at leaſt certain that he re- 
ceived the duke with great kindneſs, and treated him 
with the higheſt marks of teſpect, after he had been 
pardoned by a fond and indulgent father, ſor his un- 
natural ſhare in the Rye-houſe plot, but ordered to 
leave the kingdom on a new ſymptom of diſaffeQion z 
that on the acceſſion of James II. and when the prince 
of Orange was profeſſing the ſtrongeſt attachment to 
his father-in-law, Monmouth, Argyle, and other 
Enzliſh and Scottiſh fugitives in Holland, were ſuf- 
fered, under his ſecret protection, to provide them- 
ſelves privately with neceſſaries, and to form the plan 


8. See king James's Mem. in Macpherſon's Original Paper, vol. i. 


of 


and Count D'Avaux's Iegociations, tom. i. ii. ili. iv. 
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PaRT1t. Of an invaſion, in hopes of rouſing to arms the dif- 


— 
A. D. 1685. 


ſatisfied part of the two kingdoms ?. 


ARGYLE, who was firſt ready, ſailed for Scotland 
with three veſſels, carrying arms and ammunition ; 
and, ſoon after his arrival in the Highlands, he 
found himſelf at the head of two thouſand men. 
But the king's authority was too firmly eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland to be ſhaken by ſuch a force. Early made 
ſenſible of this, Argyle was afraid to venture into the 
low country; where, if he had been able to keep the 
field, he might have met with ſupport from the Cove- 
nanters. At any rate, he ought to have hazarded the 
attempt, before the ardour of his adherents had lei- 
ſure to cool, or his well-wilhers time to diſcern his 
danger, inſtead of waiting for an acceſſion of ſtrength 
among his mountains. But his ſituation, it muſt be 
owned, was at all times diſcouraging. Government, 
appriſed of his intended invaſion, had ordered all the 
conſiderable gentry of his clan to be thrown into 
priſon. The whole militia of the kingdom, to the 
number of twenty-two thouſand men, were ſoon under 
arms ; and a third part of them, with all the regular 
forces, were now on their march to oppoſe him. The 
marquis of Athol preſſed him on one fide ; lord 
Charles Murray on the other ; the duke of Gordon 
hung upon his rear; the earl of Dumbarton met him 
in front, His arms and ammunition were ſeized, his 


| proviſions cut of. In this deſperate extremity, he 


endeavoured to force his way into the diſaffected part 

of the weſtern countries, He accordingly croſſed the 

river Leven, and afterward the Clyde; but no per- 

fon ſhewed either courage or inclination to join him. | 

His followers, who had ſuffered all the hardſhips of 
9. 1d. ibid. 

faming 
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famine and fatigue, gradually deſerted; and he him- 
ſelf being made priſoner, was carried to Edinburgh, 
and immediately executed on à former iniquitous 
ſentence . Two Engliſh gentlemen excepted, his 
adherents, by diſperſing themſelyes, eſcaped puniſh- 
ment. 


MEAaNWILE the duke of Monmouth, according 
to agreement, had landed in the Weſt of England; and 
ſo great was his popularity, that although accompani- 
ed only by about fourſcore perſons, the number of his 
adherents ſoon increaſed to five thouſand. At the 
head of theſe, who were chiefly of the lower claſs, 
he entered Taunton ; where he was received with ſuch 
extraordinary expreſſions of joy, that he iſſued a de- 
claration aſſerting the legitimacy of his birth, and 
aſſumed the title of king. From Taunton he march- 


ed to Bridgewater, where he was received with equal 


affection, and proclaimed king. by the magiſtrates, 
with all the formalities of their office. His follow- 
ers hourly increaſed ; and he was obliged every day, 
for want of arms, to diſmiſs great numbers who 
crowded to his ſtandard. He only, perhaps, needed 
conduct and abilities to have overturned his uncle's 
throne. Conſcious of his want of theſe, as well as 
of reſources, the nobility and gentry kept at a di- 
ſtance. He had no man of talents or courage, to ad- 
viſe with in the, cloſet, or to aſſiſt him in the field. 
Lord Gray, his general of horſe, and whom he had 
the weakneſs to continue in command, was to his 
own knowledge a coward ; ; and he himſelf, though 
perſonally brave, allowed the expeCtation of the 


people to languiſh, without attempting any bold en- 
terpriſe **, 


10. Burnet. Wodrow. Hume. 11. Burnet, Kennet- Ralph, 
= Nor- 
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 -NoTwW1TSTANDING this imprudent. caution, and 
the news of Argyle's miſcarriage, Monmouth's fol- 
lowers continued to adhere to him, after all his hopes 
of ſucceſs had failed, and when he had even thoughts 


of providing for his own ſafety by flight. Rouſed to 
action by ſuch warm attachment, and encouraged by 


the proſpeQ of ſeizing an unexpected advantage, he 
attacked the king's forces, under the earl of Fever- 
ſham, at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater z and had it 
not been for his own miſconduct, and the cowardice 
of lord Gray, he might have gained a deciſive vic- 
tory. Though Gray and the cavalry fled in the be- 
ginning of the aQtion, the undiſciplined infantry gal- 
lantly maintained the combat for three hours; and the 
duke himſelf, beſides his errors in generalſhip, quitted 
the field too early for an adventurer contending for a 
crown 2. About fourteen hundred of the rebels were 
killed in the battle and purſuit, and nearly an equal 
number made priſoners. g 


MoxnmouTH bimſelf, with a ſingle attendant, eſ- 
caped to a conſiderable diſtance from the ſcene of 
aQion ; but his horſe at length failing him, he was 
reduced to the neceſlity of travelling on foot, and 
changed cloaths with a peaſant, in order to conceal 
himſelf from his purſuers. In that humble diſguiſe, 
he was found lying in the bottom of a ditch, covered 
with weeds. He had in his pocket ſome green peas, 
which had been his only food ſor ſeveral days; and 


bis ſpirts being exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, 


he burſt into tears, and behaved otherwiſe in a man- 
ner unworthy of his character. Even on his arrival in 
London, allured by the fond hope of life, he was in- 


| duced to make the meaneſt ſubmiſſions, in order to pro- 


12. Burnet, book iv. 
cure 
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cure 2 pardon ““; though he might have been ſenfible, LETT ER 
from the greatneſs of his own offences, and the king's 

unfeeling diſpoſition, that he could expect no mercy. A. P. 1003. 
After that hope ſailed him, he behaved with becoming 

dignity; and diſcovered great firmneſs and compo- 

ſure at his execution, though accompanied with many 

horrid circumſtances '4. 


Hap James uſed his victory with moderation, this 
fortunate ſuppreſhon of a rebellion in the beginning 
of his reign would have tended much to ſtrengthen 
his authority; but the cruelty with which it was 
proſecuted, and the deluſive proſpects which it opened 
to his zeal for popery and unlimited power, proved 
the chief cauſe of his ruin. Such arbitrary princi- 
ples had the court infuſed into its ſervants, that the 
earl of Feverſham, immediately after the battle of 
Sedgemoor, and while the ſoldiers were yet fatigued 
with ſlaughter, ordered above twenty of the inſur- 
gents to be hanged, without any form of trial. But 

this inſtance of illegal ſeverity was forgotten in the 
ſuperior inhumanity of colonel Kirk, whoſe military 
_ executions were attended with circumſtances of wan- 
ton cruelty and barbarity. On his firſt entry into 
Bridgewater, he not only hanged nineteen priſoners 
without the leaſt inquiry into the nature of their 
guilt, but ordered a certain number to be executed 
while he and his company ſhould drink the king's 
health; and obſerving their feet to quiver, in the 


13. Id ibid. See alſo James II. 1685. 

14. Touched with pity, or unmanned by terror, at the noble preſence 
of Monmouth, and the part he was to perform, the executioner ſtruck 
him three times, without effect; and then threw aſide the axe, declaring 
that he was unable to finiſh the bloody office. The ſheriff obliged him to 
renew the attempt, and the duke's head was atlaſt ſeveredfromhisbody. 
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agonies of death, he commanded the drums to beat 
and the trumpets to ſound, ſaying he would give them 
muſic to their dancing“! 


Even the inhumanities of Kirk were exceeded by 
the violence of lord chief juſtice Jefferys; who ſhew- 
ed the aſtoniſhed nation, that the rigours of law may 
equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. 
A ſpecial commiſſion being iſſued to this man, whoſe 
diſpoſition was brutal and arbitrary, and who had 
already given ſeveral ſpecimens of his character, he ſet 
out, accompanied by four other judges, with a ſavage 
joy, as to a full harveſt of death. He opened bis com- 
miſſion firſt at Wineheſter, whence he proceeded to 
Dorceſter, Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, carrying 
every where along with him terror and conſternation. 
The juries, ſtruck with his menaces, gave their ver- 
dict with hurry and precipation ; ſo that many inno- 
cent perſons are ſuppoſed 3o have ſuffered. About five 
hundred priſoners were tried and condemned, in all: 
of theſe two hundred and fifty were executed: the reſt 
were tranſported, condemned to cruel whippings, or 


15. Burnet. Kennet. Ralph —One ſtory, common'y told of Kirk, 
is memorable in the hiſtory of human treachery and barbarity. A 
beautiſul young maiden, bathed in tears, threw herſelf at his feet, and 
pleaded for the life of her brother. The brutal tyrant, inflamed with 
deſire, but not ſoſtened into pity, promiſed to grent her requeſt, pro- 
vided ſhe would yield to his wiſhes, She reluctantly complied with the 
cruel requeſt, without reflecting that the wretch who could make it 
was unworthy of credit or confidence. But ſhe had ſoon reaſon to 
Enow it.) After paſſing the night with him, the wanton and perſidious 
ſavage ſhewed her in the morning, from the bed-room window, that 
beloved brother, for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her innocence, hanging 
on a gibbet, which he had fecretly ordered to be erected for the pur- 
poſe! Rage, indignation, and deſpair took at once poſſeſſion of her 
ſou!, and deprived her for ever of her ſenſes, 


per- 
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permitted, as is ſaid, to purchaſe their pardon of the 
tyrannical and proſtituted chieſ- juſtice 16. 


As if deſirous to take upon himſelf the odium of 
theſe ſevere executions, the king rewarded the inhu- 
manity of Jefferys with a peerage and the office of 
chancellor: and he took care, on the meeting of par- 
liament, more fully to open the eyes of the nation, 
and to realize all thoſe apprehenſions which had ex- 
cited the violence of the Excluſioniſts. He plainly 
told the two houſes, That the militia, in which the 
nation truſted, having been ſound, during the late 


rebellion, altogether inſufficient for the ſaſety of go- 


vernment, he had increaſed the regular forces to dou- 
ble their former number; and he demanded a ſreſh 
ſupply for the ſupport of this additional force. He 
alſo took notice, That he had diſpenſed with the Teſt 
AR, in favour of ſome Roman Catholic officers; and, 
in order to cut ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, That 
having employed them to advantage in the time of 
need and danger, he was determined neither to ex- 
poſe them afterward to diſgrace, nor himſelf to the 
want of their ſervice '7. 


Hap James uſed his diſpenſing power without de- 
claring it, no oppoſition would probably have been 
made to this dangerous exerciſe of prerogative by the 
preſent obſequious parliament. But to invade at once 
the civil conſtitution, to threaten the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, to maintain a ſtanding army, and to require 
the concurrence of the two houſes to all theſe meaſures, 
exceeded the bounds of their patience. The com- 


16. Ibid. What rendered theſe ſeverities leſs excuſable was, That 


moſt of the priſoners were-perſons of low condition, who could never 
have diſturbed the tranquillity of Government, Burnet, book iv. 
17. Journale, Nov. 9, 1685. 
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LETTER mons took into conſideration his majeſty's ſpeech ; 
| wack they proceeded: to examine the diſpenſing power of 
Ap. 2685. the crown; and they voted an addreſs to the king 
againſt it. The lords appointed a day for taking the 
ſpeech into conſideration; and James, afraid that 
they alſo would make an application againſt his diſ- 
penſing power, immediately proceeded to a proroga- 
tion: ſo imperious was his temper, ſo lofty the idea 
which he had entertained of his own authority, and ſo 
violent the meaſures ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and 
that of his prieſts '*! By four more prorogations, he 
continued the parliament during a year and a half; 
but having in vain tried, by ſeparate applications, to 
break the firmneſs of the leading members, he at laſt 
diffolved that aſſembly; and as it was evidently im- 
poſſible for him to find among his Proteſtant ſubjects 
a ſet of men more devoted to royal authority, it was 
univerſally concluded, that he intended thenceforth to 
govern wholly without a parliament. 


Tux king's diſappointment in England did not di- 
vert him from purſuing the ſame deſign in Scotland : 
and the implicit ſubmiſhon exhibited by the Scottiſh 
parliament at its firſt meeting flattered him with the 
molt plealing hopes of ſucceſs. But experience ſoon 
convinced him, that thoſe men who had reſigned their 
political freedom, with ſo much ſeeming indifference, 

were not to be perſuaded to endanget the Proteſtant 
faith. Though. he demanded, in the moſt ſoothing 
expreſſions, ſome indulgence for the Roman Catho- 
lies, and ſupported this requeſt with propoſals of ad- 
-vantage to the Scottiſh nation, the parliament ſhewed 
no inclination to 1epeal any of the Penal Laws. It 


18. Hume, vol. viii. 
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was therefore prorogued by the commiſſioner, and 
ſoon after diſſolved by the king *?, 


REsoL Ur, however, in his purpoſe, this miſ- 
guided monarch, in contempt of the general voice 
of the legiſlative body of the two kingdoms, deter- 
mined to ſupport his prerogative of diſpenſing with 
the penal ſtatutes againſt ſectaries, by the authority 


16r 
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of Weſtminſler-hall. With that view, four judges 


were diſplaced, and men of more compliant tempers 
ſubſtituted in their room. A caſe in point was pro- 
duced; and fir Edward Herbert, lord chief-juſtice of 
the King's Bench, upon the iſſue declared, That there 
was nothing whatever with which the King, as ſupreme 
Lawgiver, might not diſpenſe. This deciſion was con- 
firmed by eleven out of the twelve judges. But the ar- 
guments of lawyers, founded upon ancient precedents, 
had no influence upon the ſentiments of the nation. Men 
in general could not diſtinguiſh between a diſpenſing 
and a repealing power in the crown; and they juſtly 
deemed it unreaſonable, that leſs authority ſhould be 
neceſſary to repeal than to enact any ſtatute. If one 
penal law was diſpenſed with, any other might under- 
go the ſame fate; and by what principle could even 
the laws that define property, be afterward ſecured 
from violation ?—The Teſt Act had ever been confi- 
dered as the great barrier of the national religion un- 
der a Popiſh ſucceſſor. As ſuch it had been inſiſted on 
by the parliament, as ſuch granted by the late king 
and as ſuch, during the debates concerning the Ex- 
cluſion Bill, it had been recommended by the lord- 
chancellor. By what magic then, it was aſked, by 
what chicane of law, is it now annihilated, and ren- 
dered of no validity ? 


19. Burnet, Wodrow. 20. Sir Robert Atkins. Burnet. Hume. 
Vol. IV, M FoRT1- 
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 ForT1F1ED, however, with the opinion of the judges 
in favour of his diſpenſing power, James thought 
himſelf now authoriſed to countenance more openly 
his religious friends. The earl of Powis, with the 
lords Arundel, Bellaſis, and Dover, all zealous Catho- 
lics, and who had long managed in private the affairs 
of the nation, in conjunction with Sunderland, were 
publicly received at the council-board, Bellaſis, ſoon 
after, was placed at the head of the treaſury, and 
Arundel ſucceeded Halifax in the office of privy-ſeal. 
The king's apoſtolical enthuſiaſm, in a word, which 
ſeemed to have diveſted him of common prudence, 
made him ſo deſirous of making proſelyte;, that all 
men plainly ſaw the only way to acquire his favour 
and confidence was to embrace the Catholic faith. 
Sunderland affected ſuch a change; and, in Scotland, 
the earls of Murray, Perth, and Melford, were 
brought over to the religion of the court *. 


THESE were bold advances 3 but it was yet only in 
Ireland, where the majority of the people were al- 
ready attached to the Romiſh communion, that the 
king thought himfelf at liberty wholly to pull off the 
maſk, and proceed to the full extent of his zeal and 
violence. Immediately after the acceſſion of James, 
the duke of Ormond had been recalled from the go- 
vernment of that kingdom; and, on the ſuppreſſion 
of Monmouth's rebellion, orders were ſent to the 
lord's-juſtices, under colour of preventing a like 
inſurrection, to recal the arms of the Iriſh militia, 
who were all Proteſtants, and to depoſit them in dif- 
ferent magazines. Nor did the vigilance of govern- 
ment ſtop here. Talbot, a violent papiſt, having 
been created earl of Tyrconnel, and appointed lieu- 


21, Burnet, book iv. James II. 1686. 
tenant. 
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tenant-general of the king's forces in Ireland, diſ- 
miſſed near three hundred Proteſtant officers, and a 
great number of private men, under pretence of new- 
modelling the army. The earl of Clarendon went 
over as lord-lieutenant ; but as he had refuſed to ob- 


lige the king, by changing his religion, he ſoon ſound 


that he poſſeſſed no credit or authority. He was 
even a kind of priſoner in the hands of the general; 
and as he gave all the oppoſition in his power to the 
violent meaſures of the Catholics, he was ſoon recall- 
ed, and Tyrconnel ſubſtituted in his place. The 
unhappy Proteſtants now ſaw all the civil authority, 
as well as the military force, transferred into the 
hands of their inveterate enemies, and dreaded a re- 
newal of the recent maſſacres. Great numbers, filled 
with ſuch apprehenſions, left their habitations, and 
came over to England; where the horror againſt po- 
pery was already rouſed to the higheſt pitch, by the 


frightful tales of the French refugees, who, in con- 


ſequence of the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, had 
fled from the perſecutions of Lewis XIV, 


ALL the more moderate Catholics were ſenſible that 
theſe extravagant meaſures would ruin the cauſe they 
were meant to ſerve. But the king was ſo entirely go- 
verned by the violent counſels of his queen, an Italian 
and popiſh princeſs, and by thoſe of father Petre 
his confeſſor, that the boldneſs of any meaſure ſeems 
to have been with him a ſufficient reaſon for adopt- 
ing it. He now not only re-eſtabliſhed the Court of 
High-commiſſion, which had been aboliſhed, as we 
have ſeen, by act of parliament, in the reign of his 
father, Charles I. but iſſued a Declaration of general 
Indulgence, or liberty of conſcience, ** by his ſove- 


22. Clarendon's Letters. Kennet vol. iii. 
M2 & reign 
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& reign authority, and abſo/ute power,“ to his ſubjects 
of all religions *3, Such an indulgence, though ille- 
gal, might have been conlidered as liberal, if the 
king's private purpoſe, the more ready introduction of 
popery, had not been generally known. Yet ſo great 
was the ſatisfaction ariſing from preſent eaſe, and ſo 
violent the animolity of the Proteſtant ſectaries againſt 
the eſtabliſhed church, that they every where received 


the royal proclamation with expreſſions of joy and 
exultation ““. 


Ir the diſſenters were ever deceived in regard to 
James's views, he took care ſoon to open their eyes, 
and to diſplay his bigotry and imprudence to all Eu- 
rope, He publicly diſpatched the earl of Caftlemain 
ambaſlador extraordinary to Rome, in order to ex» 
preſs his obeiſance to the pope, and to reconcile his 
kingdoms, in form, to the Holy See; and although 
Innocent XI. very juſtly concluded, that a ſcheme 


conducted with ſo much indiſeretion could not poſſibly 


be ſucceſsful, he ſent a nuncio to England, in return 
for the embaſſy. All communication with the pope 
had been made treaſon by act of parliament : but ſo 
little regard did James pay to the laws, that he gave 
the nuncio a public audience at Windſor; and the 
duke of Somerſet being then in waiting, as one of 
the lords of the bed-chamber, was deprived of all 
his employments, becauſe he refuſed to aſſiſt at the 
illegal ceremony *5, - The nuncio afterward reſided 
openly in London, Four Catholic biſhops were pub- 
licly conſecrated at the king's chapel, and ſent out 
under the title of vicars apeſtolical to exerciſe the epiſ- 
copal function in their reſpective dioceſes. The Je- 


23. Burnet, book iv. 24. Id. ibid. 25. Kennet. Ralph. 


Hume. 
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ſuits were permitted to erect a chapel and form a col- IT TER 
lege in the Savoy; the Recollects built a chapel in I. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields; the Carmelites formed a ſemi- A. D. 1687. 
nary in the city; fourteen monks were even ſettled at 

St. James's; in different parts of the country, places 

of public worſhip were erected by the papiſts: and 

the religious of the Romiſh communion appeared at 

court in the habits of their reſpective orders. 


NoTHING now remained for James, who had al- > 
ready transſerred almoſt every great office, civil and 
military, in the three kingdoms, from the Proteſtants, 
to their ſpiritual enemies, but to throw open the doors 
of the church and univerſities to the Catholics : and this 

attempt was ſoon made. The king ſent a letter to the 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge, commanding the uni- 
verſity to admit one Francis, a monk of the order of St. 
Benedict, to the degree of maſter of arts, without ex- 
acting the uſual oaths. The univerſity refuſed ; and 
the king, after ſuſpending the vice-chancellor, defiſted 
from any farther attack upon that ſeminary *7, But the 
compliant temper of the univerſity of Oxſord, which 
had, in a formal decree, made proſeſhon of paſſive cbe- 
dience, gave James hopes of better ſucceſs there, though 
he carried {till higher his pretenſions. 


Tux preſidentſhip of Magdalen college, one of the 
richeſt foundations in Europe, having become vacant, 
a day was appointed for a new election; and one 
Farmer, a recent convert to popery, was recommended 
by a royal mandate, accompanied with a diſpenſation 
from the uſual oaths. The fellows of the college en- 
treated the king to recall his mandate, or recommend 
ſome perſon of a leſs exceptional character than 


26. James II. 1686 and 1685. 27. Kennet. Ralph. 
M 3 Farmer; 
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PART Hl. Farmer; but the day of election arriving before they 

4; ae received any anſwer, they choſe as their preſident Dr. 
Hough, a man of learning, virtue, and ſpirit, who 
braved the threatening danger. 


A ciTAaTION was iſſued for the members of the col- 
lege to appear before the Court of High Commiſſion, 
in order to anſwer for their diſobedience. The mat- 

ter came to a regular hearing ; and ſuch articles of 
folly and vice were proved againſt Farmer, as juſtified 
the fellows in rejecting him, without having recourſe 
to the legal diſqualiſications under which he laboured. 
The commiſſioners, however, proceeded to the depri- 
vation of Dr. Hough, and a new mandate was iflued in 
favour of Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford; a 
man of diſſolute morals, but who, like Farmer, had a- 
toned for all his vices by his willingneſs to embrace the 
Romiſh religion. The college replied, that no new e- 
lection could be made till the former ſhould be /egally 

annulled. A new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was iſſued | 
for that purpoſe ; and the commiſhoners, attended by 
three troops of horſe, repaired to Oxford; expelled the 
refraCtory preſident and all the fellows, except two, wha 
had unifprmly adhered to the king's mandate, and 
inſtalled Parker in the prefidentſhip of Magdalen 
college **, 


Or all the acts of violence committed during the 
tyrannical reign of James II. this may perhaps be con- 

| fidered as the moſt illegal and arbitrary. It accord- 
ingly occaſioned un:verſal diſcontent, and gave a gey 
neral alarm to the clergy. The church, the chief 
pillar of the throne, and which, during the two laſt 
Teigns, had ſupported it with ſuch unſhaken firmneſs ; 
the church, which had carried the precogative fo high, 


28. Burnet, book iv, MS. Account by Dr. Smith, ap. Macpherſon, 
Hif. Brit. vol. i. Hume, vol. viii. 
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and which, if protected in her rights, would have 
carried it ſtill higher; the church now ſeeing thoſe 


rights invaded, and her very fountains in danger of be- A. D. 687. 


ing poiſoned, took refuge in the generous principles of 


liberty, and reſolved to preſerve that conſtitution 


which her complacency had almolt ruined. 
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Taz king, however, was determined to adhere to 


his arbitrary meaſures; and as a balance to this reve- 
rend body, whoſe oppoſition he had wantonly rouſed, 
he endeavoured to gain the Proteſtant diſſenters, and 
to form an unnatural coalition between them and the 
Roman Catholics. With that view, he took occaſion 
frequently to extol the benefits of toleration, and to 
exclaim againſt the ſeverities of the church of Eng- 
land. He commanded an inquiry to be made into all 
the oppreſſive proſecutions which the diſſenters had 
ſuffered, as a prelude to yielding them ſecurity or re- 


dreſs; and by means of that aſcendency which the 


crown had acquired over the corporations, he every 
where thruſt them into the magiſtracy, under various 
pretences, in hopes of being able to procure a parlia- 
ment that would give its ſanction to the repeal of the 
Teſt Act and the penal laws againſt nonconformity “s. 
He affected to place them on the ſame footing with 
the Catholics; and, in order to widen the breach be- 
tween them and the church, whoſe favour he deſpaired 
of recovering, but whoſe loyalty he never ſuſpected, 
he iſſued anew his Declaration of Indulgence, and 
ordered it to be read in the pulpit by all the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy. - 


THis order was conſidered, by the whole eccleſia- 
ſtical body, as an inſult on the hierarchy, and an 


29. Burnet, book iv. 30. Id. ibid. See allo Kennet, Ralph. 
Echard. | 
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inſidious attempt to drag them to diſgrace; for as the 
penal laws againſt non-conformiſts had, in a great 
meaſure, been procured by the church, the clergy 
were ſenſible, that any countenance which they might 
give to the diſpenſing power would be regarded as 
a deſerting of their fundamental principles. They 
determined, therefore, almoſt univerſally, rather to 
hazard the vengeance of the crown, by diſobedience, 
than to fulfil a command they could not approve, and 


expoſe themſelves, at the ſame time, to the certain 
hatred and contempt of the people, 


CONFORMABLE to this reſolution, and with a 
view to encourage every one to perſevere in it, fix 
biſhops, namely, Lloyd of St. Aſaph, Ken of Bath 
and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, 
White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of Briſtol, 
met privately with Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, in his palace at Lambeth, and concerted the 
form of a petition to the king ; beſeeching him not to 
inſiſt upon their reading the declaration of indulgence, 
as being founded on a prerogative repeatedly declared 
illegal by parliament 3'. Enraged at this unexpected 
oppoſition to his favourite meaſure, James not only 
refuſed their requeſt, but ordered them to be com- 
mitted to the Tower, on their refuſing to give bail 
for their appearance before the court of King's Bench, 


to anſwer for what was denominated an high miſdemeanor, 
and afterward proſecuted as a LIBEL. 


JamEs was not inſenſible of the danger of pur- 
ſuing this tyrannical proſecution, though his pride 
would not allow him to defiſt. But the circumſtances 

31. See the petition itſelf, ap, Hume, vol. viii. p. 266, 
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attending the commitment of the biſhops ought ſtill LETTER 
farther to have opened his eyes, and made him per- 1 
ceive the dreadful precipice upon which he was ruſh- A. D. 2688. 
ing. Though they were carried by water to the 

Tower, multitudes of anxious ſpectators crowded the 

banks of the river, and at once implored the bleſſing 
of thoſe venerable prelates, and offered their petitions 

to Heaven for the ſafety of the perſecuted guardians 

of their religion. Even the ſoldiers, ſeized with the 
contagion of the fame ſpirit, are ſaid to have flung 
themſelves on their knees, and craved the benediction 


of the holy priſoners, whom they were appointed to 
guard“. | 


A LIKE ſcene was exhibited, when the biſhops were 
conducted to trial, Perſons of all conditions were 
affected with the awful crifis to which affairs were 
reduced, and conſidered the deciſion of the cauſe de- 
pending as of the laſt importance to both king and 
people. 'Twenty-nine temporal peers attended the 
priſoners to Weſtminſter-hall; and ſuch crowds of 
gentry joined in the proceſſion, that little room was 
left for the populace to enter. The trial, which laſted 
near ten hours, was managed with ability by the 
counſel on both ſides, and liſtened to with the moſt 
eager attention. Though the judges held their ſeats 
only during pleaſure, two of them had the courage to 
declare againſt a diſpenſing power in the crown, as in- 
conſiſtent with all law: and if the diſpenſing power 
was not legal, it followed of courſe, that the biſhops 
could not be criminal in refuſing obedience to an il- 
legal command. The jury at length withdrew; and 
when they brought in their verdict,“ Not Guilty!“ 
the populace, who filled Waſtminſter-hall and all Pa- 


| 33. Burnet, Ralph. Hume, 
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lace-yard, ſhouted thrice with ſuch vehemence, that 
the ſound reached the city 33. The loudeſt acclama- 
tions were immediately echoed from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
bonfires were lighted, and every other demonſtration 
given of public joy 3%. Nor were the rejoicings on 
account of this legal victory confined to the capital: 
they rapidly ſpread over the whole kingdom, and 
found their way even into the camp 3* ; where the 
triumph of the church was announced to the king in 
the ſhouts of his mercenary army 3”. 


Ir James had made uſe of that naturally ſound, 
though narrow underſtanding, with which he was en- 
dowed, he would now have perceived, that the time 
was come for him to retract, unleſs he meant ſeriouſly 
to ſacrifice his crown to his. religious prejudices. But 
ſo blinded was he by bigotry, and ſo obſtinate in his 
arbitrary meaſures, that although he knew they were 
execrated by all orders of men in the ſtate, a handful of 


33. Price to Beaufort, June 30, 1668, MS. ap. Macpherſon, HP. Brit. 
vol. 1. 34- Burnet, book iv. 35. Id. ibid. 

36. In order to convince the people, that he was determined to ſup- 
port his authority by force of arms, if neceſſary, and to over- awe them 
by a diſplay of his power, the king had, for two ſummers paſt, encamped 
his army, to the number of fifteen thouſafid men, on Hounſlow-heath. 
He ſpent much of his time in training and diſciplining theſe troops; and 
a popiſh chapel was openly erected in the midſt of the camp, with a vie 
of bringing over the ſoldiers to that communion. But the few converts 
that the prieſts made, were treated with ſuch contempt and ignominy by 
their companions, as deterred others ſrom following the example. The 
king had reviewed his army on the ſame morning that the jury gave in 
their verdict in favour of the proſecuted prelates; and having after ward 
retired into the tent of lord Feverſnam, the general, he was ſuddenly 
alarmed with a great uproar in the camp, attended with the moſt extra- 

-vagant expreſſions of tumultuous joy. He anxiouſly enquired the cauſe, 
and was told by Feverſham, © it was nothing but the rejoicing of the 
4 ſoldiers ſor the acquittal of the biſnops.“ “ And do you call that 
« nothing?” exclaimed James, ready to burſt with rage and indigna- 
tion. Hume, vol. viii. 

6 Roman 
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Roman Catholics excepted, yet was he, by a ſingular LETTER 
infatuation, incapable of ſo much as remitting his e. 
violence in the purſuit of them !—He immediately * D- 1688. 
diſplaced the two judges, who had given their opinion 

in favour of the biſhops, and ſupplied their ſeats 

with men of more accommodating principles. He 

iſſued orders to the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners to pro- 

ſecute all the clergy who had not read his Declaration 

of Indulgence; that is, the whole body of the church of 

England, unleſs about two hundred, and even theſe 

obeyed his command but imperfectly. He ſent a 

mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded 

on Magdalen College, after expelling the former, to 

elect for preſident in the room of Parker, lately 
deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne; and 

he is ſaid to have nominated the ſame perſon to the 

ſee of Oxford?! 


SUCH violent and repeated infringements of the con- 
ſtitution could not fail to alarm the whole nation. 
The moſt moderate minded men could aſcribe the 
king's meaſures to nothing leſs than a ſettled ſyſtem 
to introduce his own religion and an unlimited power 
in the crown; and the only conſolation to all men was 
the advanced age of the king, and the proſpect of a 
proteſtant ſucceſſor, who would replace every thing on 
ancient foundations. This conſideration, together 
with the great naval and military force of James, 
kept the more ardent ſpirits from having immediate 
recourſe to arms; and the prince of Orange, who ſtill 
maintained a ſecret correſpondence with the Engliſh 
malcontents, and was ready on any emergency to 
obey the call of the nation, ſeemed to have laid aſide 
all thoughts of an open rupture, and to wait patiently 


37. Byrnet. Ralph, Hume, 
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for an event that could not be very diſtant,—the death 
of the king. 


Bur theſe hopes, both at home and abroad, were 
ſuddenly blaſted, by the unexpected birth of a prince 
of Wales. From a ſon, educated by ſuch a father, 
nothing could be expected but a continuance of the 
ſame unconſtitutional meaſures. People of all ranks 
took the alarm, as if a regular plan had been formed 
for entailing popery and arbitrrary power on them and 
their deſcendants to the lateſt poſterity. Calumny 
went even ſo far, though the queen's delivery was as 
Public as the laws of decency would permit, as to 
aſcribe to the king the deſign of impoſing upon the 


nation a ſuppolititious child, who might ſupport, after 
the death of James, the catholic religion in his do- 


minions. And the prince of Orange did not fail to 
propagate the improbable tale ; which, in the preſent 
ſtate of men's minds, was greedily received by the po- 
pulace both in England and Holland. 


UNDER theſe apprehenſions, many of the Eng- 
liſh nobility and gentry, and ſome of the principal 
clergy, invited the prince to come over and aſſiſt 
them with his arms, in the recovery of their conſti- 
tutional rights, In this invitation men of all parties, 
civil and ecclchaſtical, concurred. The Whigs, con- 
formable to thoſe patriotic principles which had led 
them to urge with ſo much violence the Excluſion 
Bill, were zealous to expel from the throne a prince, 
whoſe conduct had fully juſtified all that their fears 
had predicted of his ſucceſſion: the Tories, enraged 
at the preference ſhewn to the Catholics, and the 
church inflamed by recent injuries, reſolved to pull 
down the idol that their own hands had made, and 

which 
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which they had blindly worſhipped, Their eyes being LETTER 
now opened, they ſaw the neceſſity of reſtoring and ſe- 
curing the conſtitution, And the proteſtant noncon- V. P. 16815 
formiſts, whom the king had gained by his indulgence, | 
Judged it more prudent to look forward for a general 
toleration, to be eſtabliſhed by law, than to rely any 
longer on the inſidious careſſes of their theological ad- 
verſaries.— Thus, my dear Philip, by a wonderful 
coalition, was faction for a time ſilenced ; all parties 
ſacrificing, on this occaſion, their ſormer animoſities, 
to the apprehenſion of a common danger, or to the 
ſenſe of a common intereſt: . The Revolution, even 
in its beginning, was a national work; and patriot- 


iſm, under the guidance of political wiſdom, ſuggeſted 
the glorious plan. 


Nor ſatisfied with a formal invitation, ſeveral 5 
Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen went over to Hol- 
land, and in perſon encouraged the prince of Orange to 
attempt their deliverance from popery and arbitrary 
power. The requeſt was too flattering to be lighted. 
William, from the moment of his marriage with the 
lady Mary, had always kept his eye on the crown of 
England; though he had a complicated ſcheme of po- 
licy to conduct, and many interfering intereſts to re- 
concile on the continent. Happily all theſe intereſts 
conſpired to promote his propoſed enterprize. The 
league of Augſburg, formed to break the power of 
France, could not accompliſh its obje without the 
acceſſion of England. The houſe of Auſtria, therefore, 
in both its branches, and even Innocent XI. who 
then filled the papal chair, preferring their political 
views to their zeal ſor the catholic faith, counte- 

33. For a more full account of this coalition, ſee Bolingbrook's Differ 
tation on Parties, Let. vii. and 17ume, vol. viii. 
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PART n. nanced the projected expulſion of James, who had reſuſ- 
ed to take part in the league, as the only means of 
humbling Lewis XIV. their common enemy. All the 
German princes were in the ſame intereſt; and the 
prince of Orange heid conferences, not only with 
Caſtanaga, governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, but 
with the electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, with 
the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and with the whole 
houſe of Lunenburg. It was agreed that theſe princes 
ſhould protect the United Provinces during the ab- 
ſence of Williams“. 


—— 
A. D. 1688. 


OrHER circumſtances contributed to facilitate the 
deſigns of the prince of Orange. The elector of 
Cologne, who was alſo biſhop of Liege and Munſter, 
and whoſe territories almoſt ſurrounded the United 
Provinces, having died about this time, a violent 
conteſt aroſe for that rich ſucceſſion. The candidates 
were prince Clement of Bavaria, ſupported by the 
houſe of Auſtria, and the cardinal de Furſtemberg, a 
prelate dependent on France. The former at length 
prevailed, through the partiality of the pope z buc as 

Lewis threatened to recover by force what he had loſt 
Auguſt. by intrigue, the prince of Orange formed a camp, 
between Grave and Nimeguen, of twenty thouſand 
men, under pretence of guarding againſt danger on 
that fide. Under other pretences, he forwarded his 
preparations by ſea; and had equipped for ſervice 
twenty ſhips of the line, without having recourſe to 
the States“. But the States, though not formally 
admitted into the fecret counſels of William, could 
not be ignorant of his real views; and the body of the 
people, being bighly irritated againſt France, exhi- 


39. Burnet, book iv. D'Avaux, tom. iv. 40. Id. ibid. 
bited 
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bited the utmoſt eagerneſs for every preparation for LETTER 


war. The commerce of the Dutch with that kingdom 


XVI. 


had lately been diminiſhed one fourth, by unuſual re- A. D. 1688. 


ſtrictions: their religious rage was kindled by the 
cruelties inflicted on the Proteſtants by Lewis, in con- 
ſequence of the revocation of the Edict of Nantz : the 
terrors raiſed by the bigotry of James in England 
had alſo ſpread to Holland; and the enthuſiaſtic zeal 
of theſe two potent monarchs for the catholic faith 
was repreſented, in both countries, as the certain ruin 
of the Proteſtant cauſe, unleſs reſtrained by the moſt 
| vigorous exertions—c-y the united efforts of all the 
members of the reformed communion . 


WHILE one half of Europe thus combined againſt 
the king of England, while many of his own ſubjects 
were determined to oppoſe his power, and more to di- 
veſt him of his authority, James, as if blinded by def- 
tiny, repoſed himſelf in the moſt ſupine ſecurity, and 
diſregarded the repeated accounts of the preparations 
conveyed to his ears. In vain did Lewis XIV. who 
had early received certain information of the deſigns of 
the prince of Orange, attempt to rouſe the infatuated 
monarch to a ſenſe of his danger: in vain did he offer 
his aid. Deceived by his ambaſſador in Holland, and 
betrayed by his miniſter, the earl of Sunderland, 
James had the weakneſs to believe, that the rumour of 
an invaſion was only raiſed by his enemies, in order 
to frighten him into a cloſer connexion with France, 
and to complete, by that means, the defection of his 
ſubjects+*. Nor was this jealouſy, though carried to 
an imprudent height, utterly without foundation; 
for when Lewis took the liberty to remonſtrate with 


41. Burnet, D' Avaux, ubi ſup. 42. D' Avaux, tom. iv. James II. 
1688. | 
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the States, by his ambaſſador D'Avaux, againſt their 
preparations to invade England, not only the Dutch 
but the Engliſh took the alarm. Their apprehen- 
fions of a league between the two monarchs, for the 
deſtruction of the proteſtant religion, ſeemed now to 
be confirmed, and the wildeſt ſtories were propagated 


to that purpoſe, 


Hap the deſection occaſioned by theſe fears been 
confined to the Engliſh populace, or merely to men 
in a civil capacity, James might ſtill have bid defiance 
to the deſigns of his ſon-in-law. But, unhappily for 
that miſguided monarch, both the fleet and army 
were inſected with the ſame ſpirit of difloyalty. Of 
this he had received ſome mortifying proofs, when 
certain advice was brought him, from his miniſter in 
Holland, that he muſt ſoon expect a formidable inva- 
ſion, as the States had at laſt acknowledged, that the 
purpoſe of all their naval preparations was to tranſport 
forces into England. ä 


Tnovog James could reaſonably expect no other 
intelligence, he was much affected with the news: 
he grew pale, and the letter dropt from his hand-“. 
His delirium of power vaniſhed; and he found him- 


felf on the brink of a frightful precipice, which had 


hitherto been concealed from his view by the illuſions 
of ſuperſtition. He now ſaw the neceſſity of provid- 
ing for his ſafety, as well as of endeavouring to con- 


_ ciliate the affections of his people. He immediately 


ordered his fleet to be aſſembled, and his army to be 
recruited with new levies. He ſent for troops from 
Scotland and Ireland; and to his no ſmall ſatis. 


43. Id. ibid. See alſo Hume, vol. viii. 44. Hume, vol. viii. 
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faction, found his land-forces amount to forty thou- 
ſand men“. 


Nor was the king leſs liberal of his civil conceſ- 


ſions than vigorous in his military preparations, He 
had already iſſued writs for the meeting of parlia- 
ment on the 27th of the enſuing November. He 
followed theſe with a declaration, That it was his fixed 
purpoſe to endeavour to eſtabliſh a LEGAL ſettlement 
of an univerſal liberty of conſcience for all his ſub- 
jects; that he had reſolved to preſerve inviolate the 
church of England : and he proteſted, that it was his 
intention Roman catholics ſhould remain incapable 


of ſitting in the houſe of commons. He gave orders 


to the lord- chancellor, and the lord-lieutenants of the 
ſeveral counties, to replace all the deputy-lieutenants 
and juſtices, who had been deprived of their com- 
miſſions for their adherence to the Teſt and the penal 
Jaws againſt non-conformiſts : he reſtored the charter 
of London, and the charters of all the corporations in 
the kingdom : he annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion : he reinſtated the expelled prefident and 
fellows of Magdalen college ; and he invited again to 
his councils all the biſhops whom he had ſo lately 
perſecuted and inſulted, aſſuring them, that he was 
ready to do whatever they ſhould think neceſſa ry for 
the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion and the civil 
8 of his ſubjects *?. 


Bor theſe . though important in them- 
ſelves, were made too late to be allowed much merit; 
and being generally ſuppofed to be extorted by fear, 
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they were coldly received by the nation. Nor was 


the conduct of the king, in other reſpecꝭs, anſwerable 


45, James II. 1588. 46. Gazettes, paſſim. 
Vor. IV. N 
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PART n. to ſuch conciliating meaſures. He recalled the writs 
for the meeting of parliament, without iſſuing any 
new ones; a ſtep which created univerſal ſuſpicion of 
his ſincerity, and begot a belief that all his conceſ- 
ſions were no more than temporary expedients. He 
ſhewed, however, a laudable zeal for his own honour, 
in obtaining a legal proof of the birth of the prince of 
Wales; but by an imprudence approaching to inſa- 
OR. 15. nity, the heir of the crown was baptized in the Romiſh 
communion, and the pope, repreſented by his nuncio, 
ſtood godfather to the boy #7. 


Ce Fa 4 
A. D. 1688. 


MEANWIILE the prince of Orange continued his 
preparations. A powerful fleet was ready to put to 
ſea : the troops ſell down the Maeſe from Nimeguen: 
the tranſports, which had been hired at different ports, 
were ſpeedily aſſembled : the artillery, arms, ammuni- 
tion, proviſions, horſes, and men were embarked ; and 
William, after taking formal leave of the States, and 
calling God to witneſs, that he had not the leaſt in- 
tention to invade, ſubdue, or make himſelf maſter of 
the kingdom of England ! went himſelf on board &. 
His whole armament, which ſailed from the Brille 
and Helvoetſſuys, on the 19th of October, conſiſted 
of fifty ſtout ſhips of war, twenty- five frigates, and 
an equal number of fire-ſhips; with five hundred 
tranſports, carrying about fifteen thouſand land- ſorces, 
including five hundred and fifty-fix officers, Admiral 
Herbert, who had left the ſervice of James, led the 
van; the Zeland ſquadron, under vice-admiral Evert- 
zen, brought up the rear; and the prince of Orange, in 
perſon, commanded in the centre, carrying a flag with 
Engliſh colours, and his own arms ſurrounded with 
theſe popular words: —“ The PRoTESTANT RELI- 


47. Burnet, book iv. James II. 3638, 48. Neuville, tom. i. 
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e Gron and the LI BERT IES of ENGLAND.” Under 
this inſcription was placed. the appoſite motto of the 


houſe of Naſſau :--Je maintiendrai; © I will maintain“! A. D. 1688. 


Tuis great embarkation, the moſt important which 
Had, for ſome ages, been undertaken in Europe, was 
ſcarce completed, when a dreadful tempeſt aroſe at 
ſouth-weſt, and drove the Dutch fleet to the northward. 


The ſtorm raged for twelve hours, and the prince was 


obliged to return to Helvoetſluys. But he ſoon repair- 
ed his damages, and again put to ſea, An eaſt wind 
Carried him down the Channel ; where he was ſeen 
from both ſhores, between Dover and Calais, by vaſt 
. multitudes of anxious ſpeQators, who felt alternately 
the extremes of hope and fear, mingled with admira- 
tion, at ſuch a magnificent ſpectacle. Aſter a proſ- 
perous voyage, he landed his army in Torbay, without 
the ſmalleſt oppoſition either by ſea or land. 


THe ſame wind, which favoured the enterprize of 
the prince of Orange, confined the Engliſh fleet to its 
own coaſt. Lord Dartmouth, who was inviolably 
attached to James, lay near Harwich with thirty-eight 
ſhips of the line, and twenty-three frigates ; a force 
ſufficient to have diſconcerted the deſigns of William, 
if it could poſſibly have put to ſea : ſo that the ſucceſs 
of the glorious Revolution may be ſaid to have de- 
pended upon the winds ! The deſtruction of the Dutch 
fleet, even after the landing of the prince, would 
have diſcouraged his adherents, and proved fatal to 
his undertaking. Senfible of this, Dartmouth came 
before Torbay, with a fixed reſolution to attack the 
Hollanders, as they lay at anchor. But his fleet was diſ- 
perſed by a violent ſtorm, and foreed to return to Spit- 
head, in ſuch a ſhattered condition as to be no more 
fit for ſervice that ſeaſon 5*. Little wonder if, after 

49. Burnet, book iv. D' Avaux, tom. iv. Rapin, vol. ii. ſol. edit. 
30. Id. ibid. 51. Burnet, bock iv. Torrington's Man. 
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ſuch ſingularly fortunate circumſtances, Wiilam's 


followers began to conſider him and themſelves as the 


peculiar favourites of Heaven ; and that even the 
learned Dr. Burnet could not help exclaiming, in the 
words of Claudian, 


Oximium ditefle Dev cui nilitat ether, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad clafſica venti. 


c Heaven's darling Charge! to aid whoſe great deſign 
„The fighting fkics and friendly winds combine.“ 


Tue prince of Orange, immediately on his landing, 
difperſed a printed Declaration, which had been alrea- 
dy publiſhed in Holland, and contributed not a little 
to his ſuture ſucceſs. In that elaborate performance, 
written originally in French by the penſionary Fagel, 


and tranſlated into Engitth by Dr, Burnet, the princi- 


pal grievances of the three Britiſh kingdoms were enu- 
merated ; namely, The exerciſe of a diſpenſing and 
ſuſpending power ; the revival of the court of eccleſi- 
aſtical commiſſion ; the filling of all offices with catho- 
lics ; the open encouragement given to popery, by. 
building every where places of worthip, colleges, 
and ſeminaries for that ſect ; the diſplacing of judges, 
if they gave ſentence contrary to the orders or the 
inclinations of the court ; the annulling the charters 
of all the corporations, and thereby ſubjeRing elec- 


tions to arbitrary will and pleaſure; the treating of pe- 


titions to the throne, even the moſt modeſt, and from 
perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal and ſeditious ; 
the committing of the whole authority in Ireland, 


civil and military, into the hands of papiſts; the aſ- 


ſuming of an abſolute power over the religion and 


laws of Scotland, and openly exacting in that king- 


dom an obedience without reſerve. He concluded - 


with proteſting, that the ſole object of his expedition 
: 5 Was 
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was to procure a redreſs of theſe grievances ; to get a 
legal and free parliament ſummoned, that might pro- 
vide for the liberty and ſecurity of the nation, and 
examine the proofs of the legitimacy of the prince of 
Wales, in regard to which he expreſſed the molt vio- 
lent ſuſpicions 5?, 


THoUGH this declaration was received with ardour 


by the nation, the prince, for ſome time aſter his land- 
ing, could not boaſt of his good fortune. A great deal 
of rain having fallen, the roads were rendered almoſt 
impaſlible z and he poſicfi:d neither cattle nor carriages 
ſuſſicient to convey the baggage of his army. He di- 
rected, however, his encumbered march to Exeter 
but without being joined by any perſon of eminence, 


52. The proofs produced by James, in ſupport of the birth of his ſon, 
before zn extraordinary conncil, to which the lords both ſpiritual and 
temporal were ſummoned, and at which the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London, and all the judges were preſent, were as ſtrong as any that 
can perhaps be produced to eſtabliſn ſuch a fact. hut if any doubts in 
regard to this matter could ſtill remain in the moſt prejudiced mind, 
the declaration of the duke of Berwick, the king's natural ſon, and a 
man of vnimpeached veracity, would be ſuſſicient to remove them. * T 
could ſpeak knowingly on the fubjeR,” ſays he, © for I was preſent z 
“ and, notwithſtanding myreipect and attachment to the king, I could 
« ever have conſented th ſo deteſtable an action, as that of introducing 
« a ſuppoſititious child, in order to deprive the true heirs of the crown. 
«* Much leſs ſhould I have continued, aſter the king's death, toſ upport 
ce the pretenſions of an impoſtor : honour and conſcience would have 
cc reſtrained me.” { Mem. of the Duke of Berwick, written by himſelf, 
vol. i. p. 40.) The anſwerof Anne princeſs of Denmark (July 4, 1633). 
to the queſtions of her ſiſter Mary princeſs of Orange, relative to the 
birth of the prince of Wales, is ſtill more ſatisfactory. Though ſeem- 
ingly diſpoſed to favour the idea of an impoſture, ſhe enumerates ſo 
particularly, even to indelicacy, the circumſiances attending the queen's 
d:livery, and the perſons of both ſexes preſent at it (who were many, 
and of high rank), that it is truly aſtoniſhing William ſhould afterward 
have aſſigned the illegitimacy of the prince of Wales as one of his 
reaſons for landing in Engiand. (Dalrymp. Append. part ii.) See far- 
ther on this much conteſted ſubject, a Letter from Dr. Hugh Chamber- 
layne to the Princeſs Sophia, ubi ſup. 
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PART 11. either on his way, or for eight days after his arrival at 
A.D.y 638. that place. His troops were diſcouraged : he him- 


ſelf began to think of abandoning his enterprize z and 


actually held a council of his principal officers, to 


deliberate whether he ſhould not reimbark 53, Impa- 
tient of diſappointment, he is ſaid even to have pub- 
licly declared his reſolution to permit the Engliſh na- 
tion to ſettle their own differences with their king ; 
and to direct his father-in-law where to puniſh, by 
tranſmitting to him the ſecret correſpondence of his 
ſubjeCts 54. 


TRE friends of the court exulted mightily at the 
coldneſs of William's reception; but their joy was of 
ſhort duration. One Burrington, having ſhewn the 
example, the prince was ſpeedily joined by the gentry 
of the counties of Devon and Somerſet, and an aſſoci- 
ation was ſigned for his ſupport. The earl of Abing- 
ton, Mr. Ruſſell, ſon of the earl of Bedford, lord 
Wharton, Mr, Godfrey, Mr. Howe, and a number 
of other perſons of diſtinCtion, repaired to Exeter. 
All England was ſoon in commotion, Lord Delamere 
took arms in Cheſhice ; the city of York was ſeized 
by the earl of Danby ; the earl of Bath, governor of 
Plymouth, declared for the Prince ; and the earl of 
Devonſhire made a like declaration in Derby. Every 


day diſcovered ſome new inſtance of that general con- 


federacy into which the nation had entered againſt 
the mezſures of the king. But the moſt dangerous 
ſymptom, and that which rendered his affairs deſpe- 
rate, was the defection of the army. Many of the 
principal officers were inſpired with the prevailing 
ſpicit of the nation, and diſpoſed to prefer the intereſts 
of their country to their duty to their ſovereign, 


$3- Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 34. Dal ymple's Append, 
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Though they might love James, and have a due 
ſenſe of the favours he had conferred upon them, 


they were ſtartled at the thought of rendering him 4 P. 2688. 


abſolute maſter noc only of the liberties, but even of 
the lives and properties of his ſubjects; and yet this, 
they ſaw, muſt be the conſequence of ſuppreſſing the 
numerous inſurrections, and obliging the prince of 
Orange to quit the kingdom. They therefore deter- 


mined rather to bear the reproach of infidelity than 


to run the hazard of becoming the inſtruments of 
_ deſpotiſm. i 


THE example of deſertion among the officers was 
ſet by lord Colcheſter, ſon of the earl of Rivers, and 
by lord Cornbery, ſon of the earl of Clarendon. 
The king had arrived at Saliſbury, the head- quarters 
of his army, when he received this alarming intelli- 
gence; but as the ſoldiers in general ſeemed firm in 
their allegiance, and the officers in a body, expreſſed 
their abhorrence of ſuch treachery, he reſolved to ad- 


vance upon the invaders. Unfortunately, however, 


for his affairs, the Dutch had already taken poſſeſſion 
of Axminſter. A ſudden bleeding at the noſe, with 
which he was ſeized, occaſioned a delay of ſome days ; 
and farther ſymptoms of deſection appearing among 
the officers, he judged it prudent to retire toward 
London. Lord Churchill, afterward the great duke 
of Marlborough, and the duke of Grafton, natural ſon 
of Charles II. who had given their opinion for re- 
maiping at Sliibury, fled under cover of the night to 
the prince of Orange. Succeſſive miztortunes poured 
in on the unfortunate monarch. Trelawney, who 
occupied an advanced poſt at Warminſter, deferted 
with all his captains, except one, Prince George of 
Denmark, the king's ſon-in-law, and the young dike 

of Ormond, left him at Andover, Every day dimi- 
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niſhed the number of his officers; and to increaſe 
his accumulated misfortunes, he found, at his arrival 
in London, that his favourite daughter, Anne, prin— 
ceſs of Denmark, had ſecretly withdrawn herſelf the 
night before, in company with lady Churchi!l55, All 
his firmneis of mind left him: tears ſtarted from his 


eyes; and he broke out into ſorrowful exclamations, 


expreſſive of his deep fenſe of his now loſt condition. 
«© God help me,” cried he, in the agony of his heart, 
* my own children have forſaken me!“ 


HErczForTH, the conduct of the infatuated James 
is fo much marked with folly and publlanimity, as to 
diveſt his character of all reſpect, and almoſt his ſuf- 
ferings of compaſſion. Having aſſembled, as a laſt 
reſource, a council of the peers then in London, he iſ- 
ſued by their advice, writs ſor a new parliament, and 
appointed the marquis of Halifax, the earl of Notting- 
ham, and lord Godolphin, his commiſſioners to treat 


with the prince of Orange. Thinking the ſeaſon for 


negociation paſt, William continued to advance with 
his army, at the ſame time that he amufed the com- 


miſſioners. Though he knew they were all devoted 


to his cauſe, he long denied them an audience. Mean- 
while James, diſtracted by his own fears, and alarmed 


by the real or pretended apprebenſions of others, ſent 


the queen and the prince of Wales privately into 
France, and embraced the extraordinary reſolution of 
following them in perſon. He accordingly left his 
palace at midnight, attended only by Sir Edward 
Hales ; and, in order to complete his :mprudence and 
deſpair, he commanded the earl of Feverſham to 
diſband the army, recalled the writs for the meeting 


| 55. Burnet, book iv. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. James II. 1689. 
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of the parliament, and threw the great-ſeal into the 
Thames“ 


1 Ir James had deliberately reſolved to place, the 
prince of Orange on the throne of England, he could 


not have purſued a line of conduct more effectual for 


that purpoſe. Beſides the odious circumſtances of 
ſeeking refuge with the heir of the crown in a coun- 
try diſtinguiſhed for popery and arbitrary power, and 
recalling the writs for a ſree parliament, the anarchy 
and diforder which enſued, on the ſudden diſſolution 
of government, made all men look up to William as 
the Saviour of the nation. The populace roſe in 
London, and not only deſtroyed al! the popiſh cha- 
pels, but even rifled the houſes of the ambaſſadors of 
catholic princes and ſtates, where many of the papiſts 
had lodged their moſt valuable effects. Riot and de- 
vaſtation every where prevailed. The whole body of 
the people, releaſed from the reſtraints of law, felt 
one general movement; and new violences were ap- 
prehended from the licentious ſoldiers, whom Fever- 
ſham had ditbanded, without either diſarming or pay= 
ing them 57. | | 


In order to remedy theſe evils, and reſtore public 
tranquillity, an office which ſeemed now beyond the 
power of the civil magiſtrate, ſuch of the biſhops and 
peers as were in London aſſembled in Guildhall; and 
erecting themſelves into a ſupreme council, exe- 
cuted all the functions of royalty. They gave di- 
rections to the mayor and aldermen for keeping the 
peace of the city: they iſſued their commands, which 
were readily obeyed, to the fleet, to the neglected 


56. Id. Ibid, 57. Ralph. Hume. 
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army of James, and to all the garriſons in England. 
They ordered the militia to be raiſed ; and they pub- 
liſhed a declaration, by which they unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, to apply to the prince of Orange to ſettle the 
affairs of the nation, deferted by the king, through 
the influence of evil counſellors. 


WILLIAM was not backward in aſſuming that au- 
thority, which the imprudence of James had devolved 
upon him. He exerciſed, in his perſon, many acts 
of ſovereignty; and, in order to make his preſence 
more welcome in London, he 1s ſaid to have propa- 
gated a report, that the diſbanded Iriſh had taken 
arms, and begun a general maſſacre of the proteſ- 


tants. Such a rumour at leaſt was ſpread all over the 


kingdom, and begot univerſal conſternation. The 
alarm bells were rung, the beacors fired; and men 
fancied they ſaw at a diſtance the ſmoke of the burn- 
ing cities, and heard the dying groans of thoſe who 
were ſlaughtered by the enemies of their religion 9! 
Nothing leſs than the approach of the prince of 
Orange and his proteſtant army, it was thought, 
could fave the capital from ruin. 


WiLLiam had advanced to Windſor, when he re- i 
ceived the unwelcome news, that the king had been 
ſeized in diſguiſe, by ſome fiſhermen, near Feverſham 
in Kent, on ſuppoſition that he was ſome popiſh prieſt, 
or other delinquent, who wanted to make his eſcape. 


- This intelligence threw all parties into confuſion. 


The prince of Orange ſent orders to James, not to ap- 
proach nearer to London than Rocheſter. But the 
meſſeyger miſſed him on the way, and he once more 


59. Hiſt. Deſcrt. p. 91. Rapin, vol. ii. fol. edit. 
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entered his capital amid the loudeſt acclamations of LETTER 


joy. The people forgot his miſconduct in his miſ- 


XVL 


fortunes, and all orders of men ſeemed to welcome his A. D. 2688. 


return . 


Tr1s, however, was only a tranſient gleam before 
a new ſtorm. Scarce had the king retired to his bed- 
chamber, when he received a meſſage from the prince, 
deſiring him to remove to Ham, a houſe bolonging to 
the ducbeſs of Lauderdale; and the following night, 
as he was going to reſt, the Dutch guards, without 
_ farther notice, took poſſeſſion of his palace, and dif- 
placed the Engliſh, to the great diſguſt of the army, 


and no inconſiderable part of the nation. James ſet 


out next morning, by permiſſion, for Rocheſter, in 
preference to Ham, under a Dutch guard; and al- 
though convinced, that he could not do a more ac- 
ceptable ſervice to his rival, and that he had under- 
rated the loyalty of his ſubjects, he ſtill reſolved to 
make his eſcape to France. 


Tk earls of Arran, Dumbarton, Aileſbury, 
Litchfield, and Middleton, the gallant lord Dundee, 
and other officers of diſtinction, who had aſſembled at 
Rocheſter, argued ſtrenuouſly againſt this reſolution. 
They repreſented to the king, that the opinion of 
mankind began already to change, and that events 
would daily riſe in favour of his authority. The 
* queſtion, Sir,” urged Dundee, with all his generous 
ardour, “is whether you will ſtay in England or fly 
* to France? Whether you ſhall truſt the returning 
c zeal of your native ſubjects, or rely on a foreign 


, power '— Here you ought to ſtand. Keep poſſeſ- 
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e ſion of a part, and the whole will ſubmit by de- 


% grees. Reſume the ſpirit of a king; ſummon your 
« ſubjects to their allegiance : your army, though 
« diſbanded, is not annihilated, Give me your com- 
& miſhon, and I will collect ten thouſand of your 
„ troops.: I will carry your ſtandard at their head 
ec through England, and drive before you the Dutch 
© and their prince.” James replied, that he believed 


it might be done, but that it would occaſion a civil 


war ; and he would not do ſo much miſchief to a peo- 
ple who would ſoon return to their ſenſes. Middleton, 
who ſaw the fallacy of this opinion, preſſed him to 
ſtay, though in the remoteſt part of his kingdom. 
« Your majeſty,” ſaid he, may throw things into 
& confuſion by your departure, but it will be only the 
* anarchy of a month: a new government will ſoon 
< be ſettled; and then you and your family are ruined 
* for ever. 


Bur theſe animated remonſtrar.ces could not in- 


ſpite with new firmneſs a mind broken by apprehen- 


Dec. 23. 


ſion and terror. Afraid of being taken off either by 
poiſon or aſſaſſination®*, and mortiſied at his preſent 
abje condition, James continued to meditate his eſ- 
cape; and as the back-door of the houſe in which he 
lodged was intentionally left without any guard, he 
found no difficulty in accompliſhing his deſign. He 
privately withdrew at midnight, accompanied by his 
natural ſon, the duke of Berwick, and went on board 
a large ſloop, which waited for him in the river Med- 
way. After ſome obſtructions, he ſafely arrived at 
Ambleteuſe, in Picardy; whence he haſtened to St, 


61. Macpherſon's Original Papers, 1688. 62, James II. 
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Germains, where the queen and the prince of Wales 
had arrived the day before 6s. 


Tus, my dear Philip, ended the reign of James II. 
a prince not deſtitute of virtue or abilities, but who, 
as you have ſeen, was ſo enſlaved by the Romiſh ſu- 
perſtition, and blinded with the love of arbitrary 
power, that he obſtinately violated the civil and reli- 
gious conſtitution of his country; and was, there- 
ſore, juſtly deprived of the throne. Who had a right 
to fill that throne? is a queſtion which we ſhall after- 
ward have occaſion to diſcuſs. In the mean time, I 
muſt carry forward the progreſs of the prince of 
Orange; obſerving, by the way, that whatever reſ- 
traints might have been impoſed on the regal autho- 
rity, which had been abuſed, the king's deſertion of his 
people, though in ſome meaſuce deſerted by them, 
only could have occaſioned the utter loſs of his crown, 
or have changed the line of ſucceſſion. 


THe ſame day that James left Whitehall, William 
arrived at St. James's. It happened to rain very hea- 
vily, and yet great numbers came to ſee him. But, 


after they had ſtayed long in the wet, he diſappointed 
them. Being an enemy to ſhew and parade, perhaps 


from a conſciouſneſs of his ungraceful figure, and 
dead to the voice of popular joy, he went through the 
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park to the palace . Even this triffing incident help- 


ed to alter the ſentiments of the people, and being 


now cool, they judged more impartially. They con- 


ſrdered it as an unnatural thing for the prince of 


Orange to waken his father-in-law out of his ſlcep, 
and force him from his own palace, when he was ready 


63. Duke of Berwick's em. vol. i. James II. 1688. 
64. Burnet, book iv, | 
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PART II. to ſubmit to every thing: they began even to ſuſpect, 
A&D 1638. that this ſpecicus undertaking would prove to be only a 


diſguiſed and deſigned uſurpation s. The public bodies, 
however, waited upon the prince, and expreſſed their 
zeal for his cauſe : and, among others, the gentlemen 
of the law, with old ſerjeant Maynard at their head; 
who, when William took notice of his great age, and 
ſaid he muſt have outlived all the lawyers of his time, 
wittily replied, © I ſhould have outlived the law it- 
« ſelf, if your higneſs had not come over??? 


Taz only thing that now remained for all parties 
was the ſettlement of the kingdom. With this view, 
the peers met in their own houſe; and the prince laid 
before them his Declaration, as the foundation of 
their deliberations. In the courſe of debate it was 
urged, That the king, by withdrawing, had diveſted 
himſelf of his authority, and that government itſelf 
had ſuffered a demiſe in law. A free parliament was, 
therefore, declared to be the only means of obtaining a 
legal ſettlement ; and the reſult of the whole was, that 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to the prince of Orange, 


defiring him to aſſume the adminiſtration of govern- 


ment, and to ſummon a convention. The offer was 
too alluring to be rejected; but William, cautious in 
all his proceedings, judged it ſtill neceſſary to ſtrength- 
en the reſolution of the lords with the authority of 
the commons. For that purpoſe, a judicious expedi- 
ent was fallen npon. All the members of the three 
laſt parliaments, who were in London, were invited to 
meet, together with the lord mayor, the court of al- 
dermen, and fifty members of the common-council. 
This mixed aſſembly, which was regarded as the moſt 


65. Id. Ibid. 66. Burnet, book iv. 
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equal repreſentation of the people that could be ob- 
tained in the preſent emergency, unanimouſly voted 
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lords; and the prince, ſupported by ſo great a part of 
the nation, diſpatched his circular letters to the vari- 
ous boroughs, counties, and corporations in England, 
for a general election of repreſentatives ®?. 


WHILE the Revolution thus approached to matu- 
rity in England, the people of Scotland were not idle 
ſpectators. The Preſbyterians in that kingdom, who 
had long been perſecuted and oppreſſed, compoſed the 
bulk of the nation; and as the prince of Orange was 
of their perſuaſion, the moſt fervent prayers were 
offered for his ſucceſs, as ſoon as his defigns were 
known, He had undertaken to deliver Scotland as 
well as England; and, in order to facilitate his 
views, the popular party, on receiving his Declara- 
tion, diſſolved the few regular troops that remained 
in the kingdom, and afſumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Thirty noblemen, and about eighty gentle- 
men, repaired to London; and, forming themſelves 
into a kind of convention, requeſted the Prince to 
take into his hands the adminiſtration of Scotland. 
He thanked them for the truſt they had repofed in 
him, and ſummoned a general convention to meet at 
Edinburgh. This aſſembly being regarded as illegal 
by the more zealous Royaliſts, they took little ſhare 
in the elections; ſo that the popular party, or the 
Whigs, were returned for moſt places. The pro- 
ceedings of the members of the Scottiſh convention 
were accordingly bold and deciſive. They ordered, 
by proclamation, all perſons between the age of ſix» 


68. Burnet, ubi ſup. Echard, vol. ili. 
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teen and ſixty to be ready to take arms: they 


gave the command of the militia to Sir Patrick Hume, 
one of their moſt active leaders: they raiſed eight 
hundred men for a guard, under the earl of Leven: 
they impowered the Duke of Hamilton, their preſident, 
to ſecure all diſaffected and ſuſpeQted perſons z and 
without amuſing themſelves with nice diſtinctions, 
and the latent meaning of words, they refolved, © That 
„king James, by mal-adminiſtration, and by his abuſe 
« of power, had forfeited his right of the crown.” They 
therefore declared the throne vacant, and invited the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange to take poſie ſſion of it, 
though not without due attention to their civil and re- 
ligious rights “. 


In the mean time, the Engliſh convention had 
met; and after a long debate, the commons came to 
the following memorable reſolution :—** That king 
& James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert the con- 
ce ſtitution, by breaking the Original Contract, between 
& King and People; and having violated the funda- 
c mental laws, and withdrawn himſelf from the 


& kingdom, has abdicated the government; and that. 


ce the throne is thereby become vacant 1*.” This re- 
ſolution was carried up to the houſe of peers, where it 


met with much oppoſition, and many warm debates 
enſued. The moſt curious of theſe was, © Whether 


ce any original contract ſubſiſted between the king 
ce and the people?“ -a queſtion more fit for the 
ſchools than a national aſſembly, but which the vote 


of the commons had rendered neceſſary. Arguments 
may ſurely be produced from reaſon, to prove a 


69. Balcarras's Minutes of the Convention. Burnet, book iv. v. | 
70. Journals, Jan. 28, 1689. | 


kind 
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kind of tacit compact between the ſovereign and the LETTER 


ſubject; but ſuch a compact has ſeldom had any 


XVI. 


actual exiſtence. The Engliſh national charters, A. D. 2683. 


however, ſeemed to realize ſuch a compact: and theſe 
charters had all been recogniſed and confirmed by 
the Bill of Rights; a ſolemn and recent tranſaction 
between the king, the nobles, and the repreſcntatives 
of the people, The majority of the lords, therefore, 
declared for an Original Contract; and the houſe 
almoſt conſtantly reſolved, That James had broken that 
Contract 71. 


THe oppoſition, however, did not end here. The 
lords proceeded to take into conſideration the word 
abdicated, contained in the vote of the commons; and, 


after ſome debate, agreed that deſerted was more pro- 


per. The next and concluding queſtion was, Whe- 


„their king James, having broken the original contract, 


« and deſeried the government, the throne is thereby 
« vacart?” This queſtion was debated with more 
warmth than any of the former ; and, on a diviſion, 
it was carried by eleven voices againſt a vacancy. 
The vote of the commons was ſent back with theſe 
amendments; and as they continued obſtinate, a free 
conference was appointed between the two houſes, in 
order to ſettle the controverſy. 


NEVER perhaps was there a national debate of 
more importance, or managed by more able ſpeakers. 
The leaders of the commons contended, that although 
the word deſerted might be more ſignificant and intel- 
ligible, as applied to the king's withdrawing himſelf, 
it could not,' with any propriety, be extended to his 
violation of the fundamental laws. The managers 


7 1. Journals of the Lands, Jan. 30. 
Vor. IV. | O F for 
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E, admitting the king's abuſe of power to be equivalent 


to an abdication, it could operate no otherwiſe than 
his voluntary reſignation, or natural death, and could 


only make way for the next heir; who, though they 


did not name him, they inſinuated, being yet an in- 
ſant in the cradle, could have committed no crime : 
and no juſt reaſon, they thought, could be aſſigned, 
why, without any default of his own, he ſhould loſe 
a crown to which he was entitled by his birth. 
The leaders of the commons replied, That the oath of 
allegiance, which binds the ſubject to the heirs of the 
king as well as to himſelf regarded only a natural de- 
miſe, and that there was no proviſion in law for a ci» 
vil demiſe, which ſeemed equivalent to an attainder; 
that although upon the death of a king, whoſe admi- 
niſtration had been agreeable to the laws, many and 
great inconveniencies would be endured, rather than 
exclude the lineal ſucceſſor; yet when, as in the pre- 
ſent caſe, the people, on the principle of ſelf-preſerv- 
ation, had been obliged to have recourſe to arms, in 
order to dethrone a prince who had violated the con- 
ſtitution, that the government reverted, in ſome 
meaſure, to its firſt principles, and the community 
acquired a right of providing for the public welfare by 
the moſt rational expedients. 


Tux members of the convention might ſurely 
eſtabliſh a new precedent, as well as their anceſtors. 
Never could a more fair repreſentation of the people 
be obtained; and the people, it muſt be allowed, 
though they cannot deliberate in a body, have a right, 
on every revolution, and whenever their conſtitu- 
tional liberties are invaded, to chuſe their own go- 
vernors, as well as. the form of mm under 

5 which. 


| 
* 
— 
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which they deſire to live, unleſs the monſtrous doc- LETTER 
trine of MANY made for oNE ſhould be revived. The , _ 
two houſes, however, parted without coming to any A. P. 1689. 
concluſion; but as it was impoſlible for the nation to re- 
main long in its preſent ſtate, the majority of the lords, 
in conſequence of the deſertion of ſome Tories to the 
Whig party, at laſt agreed to paſs the vote of the com- 


mons, without any alteration or amendment“. 


Tuts grand controverſy being got over, the next 
queſtion was, Who ſhould fill the vacant throne 73 ? 
The marquis of Halifax, in order to recommend 
himſelf to the future ſovereign, moved that the crown 

3 ſhould be immediately conferred upon the Prince of 
3 Orange. The earl of Danby, his political rival, pro- 
poſed to confer it ſolely on the Princeſs ; and others 

contended for a regency. William, who had hitherto 

behaved with great moderation and magnanimity, 

avoiding to interfere in the debates of either houſe, 

and diſdaining even to beſtow careſſes on thoſe mem- 

bers whoſe influence might be uſeful to him, now 

4 perceiving that he was likely to loſe the great object 
| of his ambition, broke through that myſterious re- 
ſerve, and ſeeming apathy, in which he had been fo 
Opt. He called together Halifax, Shrewſbury, 


72. Journals of the Lords, Feb. 6. 


73. During all theſe debates, it ſeems ſomewhat „ that 
no enquiry was made concerning the birth of the prince of Wales; 
more eſpecially as ſuch an inquiry had been expreſsly mentioned by the 
prince of Orange in his Declaration. The reaſons aſſigned by Burnet 
for this neglect, though planſible, are by no means concluſive. (Hip. 
Oꝛen Times, book iv.) The only ſubſtantial reaſon for ſuch omiſſion 
ſeems to be, That the Whigs finding it impracticable to prove an impoſ- 


ture, even by preſumptive evidence, paged: it prudeut to let the mat - 
ter reſt in obſcurity. 


O 2 Danby, 


Nu usr 0 


PART IT. Danby, and ſome other leading men, and told them, 
— 
| A.D. 1689. that he had heard fome were for placing the govern- 
ment in the hands of a regent. He would not, he 
ſaid, oppoſe the meaſure ; but he thought it neceſſary | 
to inform them, that he would not be THAT regent, 
Others, ke added, ſeemed diſpoſed to place the Prin- 
ceſs ingly on the throne, and that he ſhould reign by 
her couviteſy. This he alfo declined ; declaring, that 
he could not accept of an authority, which ſhould 
depend on the will or the life of another ; that no man 
could eſteem a woman'more than he did the Princefs 
Mary, but he could not“ think of holding any thing 
by apron-ſtrings!” and therefore, if they did not | 
| | think fit to make a different ſettlement, that he would |. 
3 | return to Holland, and concern himſelf no more in | 
their affairs 74. 


THr1s threat, though not deemed to be altogether 
fincere, had its weight. Both houſes voted, ** That 
cc the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould be de- 
« clared King and Queen of England;“ and a bill 
was brought in for that purpoſe. In this bill, or In- 
ftrument of Settlement, it was provided, That the 
| Prince and Princeſs ſhould enjoy the crown of Eng- 
land during their natural lives and the life of the ſur- 
vivor, the ſole adminiſtration to be in the prince; 
that, after the death of both, the throne ſhould be 
| filled by the heirs of the body of the princeſs ; and 

| that in default of ſuch iſſue, Anne, princeſs of Den- 
mark, and the heirs of her body, ſhould ſucceed, be- 
| | ſore thoſe of the prince of Orange, by any other wife 


74. Burnet, book iv. 


but 
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but the princeſs Mary 75. The Inſtrument of Settle- LETTER 
ment, beſides regulating the line of ſucceſſion, alſo Cooymms 
provided againſt the return of thoſe grievances, which K. D. 1689. | 
had driven the nation to the preſent extremity z and, 

although it ought to have been more full on this head, 

it declared, and effectually ſecured from the future 


encroachments of the ſovereign, the moſt eſſential | 
rights of the ſubject. | | 


THus, my dear Philip, was happily terminated the | 
great ſlruggle between Privilege and Prerogative, be- | 
tween the crown and the people ; which commenced, 

N as you have ſeen, with the acceſſion of the family of 
| Stuart to the throne of England, and continued till 
F their excluſion, when almoſt a century had elapſed. . 
The Revolution forms a grand æra in the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. By bringing on the decifion of many im- 
portant queſtions in favour of liberty, and yet more by 
the memorable precedent of depoſing one king and eſ- 
tabliſhing another, with a new line of ſucceſſion, it 
gave ſuch an aſcendant to popular principles as has 
put the nature of our government beyond all contro- 
verſy. A king of England, or of Britain, to uſe the 
words of my lord Bolingbroke, is now ſtrictly and 
properly what a king ſhould be; a member, but the 
ſupreme member or head of a political body; diſtinct 
from it, or independent of it, in none. He can no 
longer move in a different orbit from his people; and, 
like ſome ſuperior planet, aitract, repel, and direct 
their motions by his own. He and they are parts of 
the ſame ſyſtem, intimately joined, and co-operating 
f 78. Journalr of the Lords, Feb. 7, 1689. See alſo the Inſtrument, or 
| at itſelf. In this act was inſerted a clauſe, diſabling all papiſts, or ſuch 


as ſhould marry papiſts, from ſucceeding to the crown; and another ab- 
folving the ſubjeQs, in that caſe, from their allegiance, 


O3 together; 
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together; acting and acted upon, limiting and limit- 
ed, controuling and controuled, by one another: and 
when he ceaſes to ſtand in this relation to them, he 
ceaſes to ſtand in any. The ſettlements, by virtue 
of which he governs, are plainly original contracts: his 
inſtitution is plainly conditional; and he may forfeit 
his right to allegiance, as undeniably and effectually, 
as the ſubject of his right to protection 75, 


Bor theſe advantages, ſo much and fo deſervedly 
praiſed, and which can never be too highly valued, 


ſerve at preſent only to convince us of the imperfection 


of all human inſtitutions. Happily poiſed as our go- 
vernment is, and although the people of this iſland have 
enjoyed, ſince the Revolution, the moſt perfect ſyſtem 
of liberty ever known among mankind, the ſpirit of 
patriotiſm (which, as it gave birth to that ſyſtem, can 
alone preſerve it entire), has continued to decline; and 
the freedom, though not the form of our conſtitution, 
is now expoſed to as much danger from the enſlaving 
influence of the crown, as ever it was from the inva- 
ſions of prerogative or the violence of arbitrary power. 
The nature of this influence, and the mode of its ope- 
ration, as well as its riſe and progreſs, I ſhall af- 
terward have occaſion to explain. 


We ſhould now return to the affairs on the conti- 
nent; but, for the ſake of perſpicuity, it will be pro- 
per firſt to relate the efforts made by James II. for 
the recovery of his crown. 


76. Diſertation on Parties, Let. ix. 
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GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, from the Revolution 
in 1688, till. the Afgafſination Plot in 1696. 


HOUGH the Revolution, as we have already 
ſeen, my dear Philip, was brought about by 

a coalition of parties, not by a faction; though 
Whig and Tory, united by the tyrannical proceedings 
of James, contributed with their joint efforts to that 
event, the moſt glorious in the annals of liberty, yet 


this union was but the union of a day. No ſooner. 


were the Tories freed from the terror of arbitrary 
power than their high monatchical principles began 
to return. It was the prevalence of theſe principles 
in the Engliſh convention, which occaſioned thoſe 
warm and contentious diſputes in regard to the va» 
cancy of the throne and the original contract; and 
which, but for the obſtinacy of the Whigs, and the 
firmneſs of the prince of Orange, would have render- 
ed the great work in which the nation was engaged 


imperfect. 


Tos diſpoſed to nothing leſs, as a body, than 
the reſtoration of James, the Tories, enſlaved by their 
political prejudices, were ſtartled at the idea of break- 


ing the line of ſucceſſion. Hence the ridiculous pro- 


poſal of a regency. And a party, ſince properly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the reproachful appellation of Jacobites, 
ſecretly lurked among the Tories; a party, who from 
their attachment to the perſon or the family of the 
dethroned monarch, and an adherence to the mon- 


ſtrous doctrines of paſhve obedience and of divine in- 
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defeafible hereditary right, wiſhed to bring back the 


*. 1889 king, and invariably held, that none but a STU4RT 


could juſtly be inveſted with the regal authority. Of 
this opinion were all the bigotted high- churchmen and 
Catholics in the three kingdoms. Among the Whigs, 


or moderate churchmen and difſenters, in like man- 


ner, lurked many enthuſiaſtic Republicans; who 
hoped, in the national ferment, to effect a diſſolution 
of monarchy, 


THe conteſt between theſe parties, fomented by 
the ambitious views of individuals, which long diſ- 
tracted the Engliſh government, and is not yet fully 
compoſed, began immediately after the Revolution, 
and threatened the ſudden ſubverſion of the new eſta- 
bliſhment. The filent reſerved temper, and ſolitary 
diſpoſition of William, early diſguſted the citizens 


of London *; and the more violent Tories, who had 
loſt all the merit which their party might otherwiſe 


have claimed with the king, by oppoſing the change 
in the ſucceſſion, were enraged ar ſeeing the current 
of court-favour run chiefly toward the Whigs. The 
hope of retaining this favour, and with it the prin- 


cipal offices of the ſtate (of which they had been ſo 


long in poſſeſſion, and to which they thought them- 
ſelves entitled, by the antiquity of their families, 
and their ſuperiority in landed property) was pro- 
bably their leading motive for concurring in a revo- 
Jution which they were ſenfible they could not pre- 
vent. But, whatever their motives might be for 
ſuch co-operation, they had juſtly forfeited all title 
to royal favour, by their ſubſequent conduct, not on- 
ly in the eſtimation of William, but of all the zea- 
lous lovers of their country. They reverted to an- 


1. Burnet, book v. 
| cient 
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cient prejudices and narrow principles, at a criſis 1 
when the nation was ready to embrace the molt en- 
larged way of thinking, with reſpect both to religion A. D. 1689. 


and government. 


THE church alſo was enraged at the general tolera- 
tion which William, ſoon after his acceſſion, very 
prudently as well as liberally, granted to all his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects ; and ſtill more by an attempt which 
he made toward a comprehenſion in England; while 
the whole epiſcopal body in Scotland tcok part with 
the Jacobites, in conſequence of the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the Preſbyterian religion in that kingdom, This eſta- 
bliſhment the Scottiſh convention, which conſiſted 
chiefly of Preſbyterians, had demanded. They con- 
nected it intimately with the ſettlement of the crown?; 
and their ſpirit, in ſo doing, deſerves to be admired. 
But William had little to fear from that quarter. 
The Preſbyterians, who compoſed about three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of Scotland, were not only able 
to defend the new ſettlement, but willing to do it at 
the hazard of their lives. The ſtate of Ireland was 
very different. 


THE great body of the people in that kingdom 
were Roman Catholics. The earl of Tyrconnel, a 
violent Papiſt, was lord-lieutenant; and all employ- 
# ments, civil and military, were in the hands of the 
: ſame ſet. Yet this man, who had induced the infa- 
tuated James, by working on his civil and religious | 
prejudices, to invade the privileges of the Iriſh cor- 
porations, in the ſame manner as thoſe of England 
had been attacked by Charles II. and who, under the 
plauſible pretence of relieving ſome diſtreſſed and 


———— — 


2, Burnet, ubi ſup. 
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really injured papiſts, had prepared a bill for deſtroy- 
ing the whole ſettlement of the kingdom, as eſtabliſh- 
ed at the Reſtoration, and which would have given to 
the crown the diſpoſal of almoſt all the lands in Ire- 
land ; this apparently zealous Catholic, and piouſly 
loyal ſubject, is ſaid to have traiterouſly made an offer 
of his government to the prince of Orange *; and 
William is ſaid to have politically refuſed it, that he 
might have a decent pretext for keeping up an army, 


in order to ſecure the obedience of England, and that 


he might be enabled, by Iriſh forfeitures, to gratify his 
Engliſh and foreign favourites“ 


Bur one who lived at the time, who was no friend 
to William, and who had every opportunity of know- 
ing the character and examining the adminittration of 
Tyrconnel, declares that his firmneſs preſerved Ire- 
land in the intereſt of James, and that he nodly reject- 
ed all the advantageous offers which were made to in- 
duce him to ſubmit to the prince of Orange 5: and 
the general tenor of his conduct, as well as the teſti- 
mony of other cotemporary writers, ſeems to prove, 
That the propoſals which he ſent to the Prince were 
only intended to gain time, that he might be enabled 
to put his government in a better ſtate of defence, 
and procure aſſiſtance from France 6. William, how- 


ever, 


3. Dalrymple's Append. 4. Macpherſon's H.. of Brit. vol. i. 

5. Duke of Berwick Mem. i. 
6. In reaſoning ſo circumſtantially on this ſubject, I am leſs influ- 
enced by any deſire of vindicating the conduct of William or of Tyr- 
conne], than of ſhewing the inſufficiency of thoſe original papers, which 
have been ſo liberally produced of late years, to alter our opinion of the 
eſtabliſhed characters of men: for, as in the preſent caſe, Tyrconnel's 
Mer to negociate with William is no pregf of his being a traitor to James; 
ſo, in moſt other caſes, our ignorance of the motives of the parties ought 
to make us ſuſpend our judgment on ſuch doubtful or ſuſpicious evi- 
| dence, 
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ever, though ſomewhat ſuſpicious of his ſincerity, LETTER 


did not flight the advances of the lord-lieutenant: he 


. 


diſpatched general Hamilton, his countryman and A. D. 1689. 


friend, to treat with him. Hamilton betrayed his 
truſt 7; Tyrconnel, in conformity with his real views, 
levied a great body of troops, which having no re- 
gular pay, were left to live upon the plunder of the 
Proteſtants ; and theſe unhappy people, rouſed by op- 


preſſion, and fearing a general maſſacre, flew to arms, 


and throwing themſelves into Londonderry, Inniſkil- 
ling, and other places of ſtrength, hoped to be able to 
hold out till they ſhould obtain relief from Eng- 
land 5. | 

In the mean time James, who had been received 
with marks of the moſt cordial affection by Lewis 
XIV. either from a ſympathy of religious ſentiments, 


dence. At any rate, theſe abortive intrigues, and inſidious anecdotes, 


which have been brought as a charge againſt ſo many otherwiſe unſul- 
lied reputations, are fitter for the chronicle of ſcandal, or the memoirs 
of individuals, than the page of general hiſtory, which they can ſerve 
only to contaminate and perplex. Little farther attention hall, there- 
fore, be paid to them in the body of this work ; which has chiefly for 
its object important events, with their cauſes and conſequences. 

To throw a ſhade over the brighteſt characters, cannot ſurely be a 
deſirable employment for a liberal mind; yet have ſome men of talents 
undertaken this invidious taſk, and proſecuted it with unwearied in- 
duſtry. They who love to contemplate human nature on the dark 
ſide, will find ſufficient food for their paſſion in Dalrymple's Appendix, 
and Macpherſon's Original Papers. Happily, however, theſe papers, 
contrary to the apparent purpoſe of the compilers, furniſh arguments 
for the advocates of ſreedom, as well as the abettors of deſpotiſm. I 
have acccordingly uſed them as a counter-poiſon. 


7. This treachery was attendeè with a very ſtriking circumſtance. 


Sir William Temple's ſon, who was ſecretary at war to king William, 
having engaged himfelf for the fidelity of Hamilton, was ſo much 
mortified at his defection, that he put an end to his own life, by leap- 
ing out of a boat into the Thames. Clarendon's Diary. 


8. Burnet. King. 
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or with a view of making him ſubſervient to his am- 
bition, was preparing to make a deſcent in Ireland. 
Preſſed by the ſolicitions, and encouraged by the 
favourable repreſentations of Tyrconnel, he accord- 
ingly embarked at Breſt, early in the ſpring, and land- 
ed ſafely at Kinſale, with only twelve hundred men, 
all his native ſubjects, one hundred French officers and 
ſome gentlemen of diſt inction . Seven battalions of 
French troops were afterwards ſent over 9. But theſe, 
and all his Iriſh forces, were by no means ſufficient to 
oppole the veteran army of William, 


JAMES and his adherents, however, had other 
ideas of the matter. Elated at the preſence of a 
prince, who had loſt two kingdoms from his predi- 
lection for their religion, the Iriſh catholics every 
where received him with the higheſt demonſtrations 
of joy. But this rage of loyalty, by involving him 
in meaſures ſubverſive not only of the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt, but of all the laws of juſtice and humanity, has 
diſgraced his character, and proved highly injurious to 
bis cauſe. Having aſſembled a parliament, conſiſting 
chiefly of Catholics, a bill was paſſed for repealing the 
Act of Settlement, by which the Proteſtants were ſe- 
cured in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates ; and, in order 
to complete the ruin of the whole ſect, an act of at- 
tainder was afterward paſſed againſt all Proteſtants, 
male and female, who were abſent from the kingdom; 
who did not acknowledge the authority of king James, 
or who had been any way connected with rebels from 
the firſt day of Auguſt in the preceding year 26. The 


number of Proteſtants attainted by name in this act 


amounted to about three thouſand. Another violent 


8. Ja mes II. 1689. 9. Duke of Berwick's Alem. vol. i. 
10. Burnet, Ralph. King. 
ac 
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20 was paſſed, declaring Ireland independent of the LES 
Engliſh parliament *'. 1 
; A. D. 1689+ 


WHILE James was thus attempting to eſtabliſh his 
authority in Ireland, by flattering the prejudices of 
the natives, William was engaged in managing the 
Engliſh parliament, and in conducting that great 

| ſyſtem of continental policy, of which he had been 

ſo long the centre. To both theſe ends the violence 
of the Iriſh Catholics, their influence with the de- 
throned monarch, and his throwing himſelf into their 
hands, contributed not a little; and William, fin or- 
der ſtill farther to quiet and unite the minds of men, 
as well as to promote his own views, recommended to 
the parliament an act of general indemnity, and pro- 
cured an addreſs for a declaration of war againſt 
France, Both propoſals were readily embraced. In- 
flamed with ancient and hereditary hate, and rouſed 
by recent jealouſy, the Engliſh nation had long been 
defirous of turning its arms againſt Lewis XIV. and 
the ſuppoſed attachment of James to the French inte- 
reſt, his bigotry not excepted, had been the principal 
cauſe of his ruin. Had he acceded to the league of 
Augſburg, he would never have loſt his crown. 
Threatned by that league, and willing to ſtrike the 
firſt blow, Lewis had ſent an army into Alſace, and 
made himſelf maſter of Philipſburg in 1688. This 
violence, which was immediately ſucceeded by others, 
alarmed the emperor, Spain, Holland, and all the 
confederate powers on the continent. They ſaw the 
neceſſity of baving immediate recourſe to arms; and 
the interpoſition of France in the affairs of Ireland, 
furniſhed William with a good pretence for throwing 


11. Ihid., 
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the whole weight of England into the hoſtile ſcale. 
The confederacy was now complete. 


Bur the critical ſtate of his new dominions called 
off the attention of William, for a time, from the 
continential ſyſtem. The duke of Gordon ſtill held 
out the caſtle of Edinburgh for James; and the viſ- 
count Dundee, the ſoul of the Jacobite party in Scot- 
land, having collected a ſmall but gallant army of 
Highlanders, threatened with ſubjection the whole 
northern part of the kingdom. Dundee, who had 
publicly diſavowed the authority of the Scottiſh con- 
vention, had been declared an out- law by that aſ- 


ſembly; and general Mackay was ſent againſt him 


July 17. 


with a body of regular troops. Lord Murray, ſon to 
the marquis of Athol, had laid ſiege to the caſtle of 
Blair, which was held by ſome of the adherents of 
James. Sir Alexander Maclean, by Dundee's or- 
der, marched againſt Murray, and forced him to 
raiſe the ſiege. But this event did not decide the con- 
teſt. Mackay, who had hitherto contented himſelf 
with obſtructing the progreſs, or watching the mo- 
tions of the Highlanders, refolved to reduce the diſ- 
puted caſtle, and put himſelf in motion for that pur- 
pole. 


APPRISED of the defign of his antagoniſt, Dundee 
ſummoned up all his enterpriſing ſpirit, and by forced 
marches arrived in Athol before him. Next morning 
he was informed that Mackay's vanguard, conſiſting 
of four hundred men, had cleared the paſs of Killt- 
cranky ; a narrow defile, formed by the ſteep ſide of 
the Grampian-hills, and a dark, rapid, and deep river. 
Though chagrined at this intelligence, Dundee was 
not diſconccerted. He immediately diſpatched Sir 

Alexander 


| 
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Atexander Maclean to attack the enemy's advanced LETTER 
party, with an equal number of his clan, while he gi 

; himſelf ſhould approach with the main body of the A. D. 1639. 
* Highlanders. But before Maclean had proceeded a 

mile, Dundee received information that Mackay had 

marched through the paſs with his whole army. He 
commanded Maclean to halt, and boldly advanced 

with his faithful band, determined to pive battle to - 

the enemy. 


Macrar's army, conſiſting of four thouſand five 
hundred ſoot, and two troops of horſe, was formed in 
eight battalions, and ready for action, when Dundee 
came in view. His own brave, but undiſciplined 
followers, of all ranks and conditions, did not exceed 
three thouſand three hundred men. Theſe he in- 
ſtantly ranged in hoſtile array. They ſtood inac- 
tive for ſeveral hours in ſight of the enemy, on the 
ſteep fide of a hill, which faced the narrow plain 
where Mackay had formed his line, neither party 
chuſing to change their ground. But the ſignal for 
battle was no ſooner given, than the Highlanders ruſh- 
ed down the hill in deep columns; and having diſ- 
charged their muſkets with effect, they had recourſe 
to the broad ſword, their proper weapon, with which 
they furiouſly attacked the enemy. Mackay's leſt 
wing was inſtantly broken, and driven ſrom the ßeld 
with great ſlaughter by the Macleans, who formed 
the right of Dundee's army. The Macdonalds, who 
compoſed his left, were not equally ſucceſsful : colo- 
nel Haſtings's regiment of Engliſh foot repelled their 
moſt vigorous efforts, and obliged them to retreat. 
But Sir Alexander Maclcan and Sir Evan Cameron, 
at the head of part of their reſpective clans, ſuddenly 
affailed this gallant regiment in flank, and forced it to 
give way, or cut it in pieces. 
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Tux victory was now complete. Two thouſand of 
Mackay's army were ſlain ; and his artillery, bag- 
gage, ammunition, proviſions, and even king Wil- 
liam's Dutch ſtandard, fell into the hands of the High- 
landers. But their joy, like a ſmile upon the cheek of 
death, deluſive and inſincere, was of ſhort duration. 
Dundee was mortally wounded, in the purſuit, by a 
muſket ſhot. He ſurvived the battle, but expired 
ſoon after, and with him periſhed the hopes of James 
in Scotland. The caſtle of Edinburgh had already 
ſurrendered to the convention; and the Highlanders, 
diſcouraged by the loſs of a leader whom they loved 
and almoſt adored, gradually diſperſed themſelves, and 
returned to their ſavage mountains, to bewail him in 
their ſongs **. His memory is ſtill dear to them: he 
is conſidered as the laſt of their heroes; and his name, 
even to this day, is ſeldom mentioned among them 
without a ſigh or a tear 3, Dundee, indeed, appears 
to have been a very extraordinary man. Beſide 
great knowledge of the military art, the talent of ſeiz- 
ing advantages, and the moſt perfect recollection in 
in battle, he poſſeſſed, in no common degree, that diſ- 
tinguiſhing feature of the heroic character, the power 
of influencing the opinions of others, and of inſpiring 
them with his own ardour. 


FoRTUNE did not prove more favourable to the 
affairs of James in Ireland. His moſt important enter- 
priſe was the ſiege of Londonderry. Beſore this 
town he appeared in perſon, with a large army, com- 
manded by the mareſchal de Roſen, de Maumont, 
general Hamilton, the duke of Berwick, and other of- 
ficers of diſtinction, But ſo bold was the ſpirit of 


12. MS. Accouuts in Dalrymple and Macpherſon. Thoſe of Mac- 
pherſon are chiefly followed in this narration, 13. Macpherſon. 
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the inhabitants, that, inſtead of tamely ſurrendering, LETTER 


they gallantly repelled all attempts to reduce the 


place, and even annoyed the beſiegers with their ſal- A-D. 1689. 


lies. At length, however, weakened and diſtreſſed 
by famine, and diminiſhed in number by peſtilence, 
its too common attendant, they were reduced almoſt 
to deſpair. In order finally to complete their depreſ- 


ſion, in this frightful extremity, mareſchal de Roſen, 


in the abſence of James, collected all the Proteſtants 
in the neighbouring country, to the number of four 
or five thouſand, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or 
condition, and cruelly placed them between his lines 
and the walls of the town ; where many of them were 
ſuffered to periſh of hunger, from a perſuaſion that 
the beſieged would either relieve their friends or ſur- 
render the place. But this barbarous expedient had 
no ſuch effect: it ſerved only to confirm the inha · 
bitants in their reſolution of holding out to the laſt 
man, Happily, before their perſeverance utterly 
failed, a reinforcement arrived from England with 
ammunition and proviſions, and the ON thought 
proper to abandon the undertaking *? 


THE difficulties of James now crowded faſt upon 


him. Soon after the failure of this enterprize, the 


mareſchal, created duke of Schomberg, landed in Ire- 
land with ten thouſand men. But the impracticable 
nature of the country, his inacquaintance with it, and 
the declining ſeaſon, prevented that able and experi- 
enced general from making any progreſs before the 
eloſe of the campaign. During the winter, however, 
though his troops ſuffered greatly by diſeaſe, he gain- 
ed ſome advantages over the Iriſh; and William, in 


14. King. Burnet, Duke of Berwick, James II. 1689. 
Vor. IV. P 


ev. 
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PART II. order to quicken his operations, and put at once an end 
A. D. 1690. to the war, came over in perſon, with a freſh army. 
the beginning of next ſummer. 


Ja MEs, on this occaſion, embraced a reſolution that 

- has been conſidered as raſh, but worthy of a ſovereign 
contending for his laſt kingdom. Though his army 
was inferior in numbers as well as in difcipline, 
to that of his rival, he determined to put all to the 
hazard of a battle. He accordingly took poſt on the 
ſouthern bank of the Boyne, and extended his troops 
in two lines, oppoſed to the deep and dangerous fords 
cf that river. No poſition could be more advantage- 
ous. A moraſs defended him on the left, and in his 
rear lay tae village of Dunore, where he had en- 
trenched a body of troops. But all theſe circum- 
ſtances, ſo favourable to James, did not difcourage 
William from ſecking an engagement. After having 
reconnoitred the ſituation of- the enemy, he reſolved, 
contrary to the advice of Schomberg, to attack them 
July z. next morning, though under no neceſſity of running 


ſuch a riſk. His army accordingly paſſed the river 


in three diviſions, one of which he headed in perſon. 
Schomberg, who led another, was killed ſoon after 
reaching the oppoſite bank, but not before he had 
broken the Iriſh infantry. © The Iriſh cavalry, com- 
manded by general Hamilton and the duke of Ber- 
wick, behaved with more ſpirit, charging and re-char- 
ging ten times. But even they were at laſt obliged to 
yield to ſuperior force. General Hamilton was made 


priſoner; and James, who had ſhewn ſome courage, but 


no conduct, thought proper to retreat toward Dublin, 
under cover of the French auxiliacies, who had never 
been put into diſorder. His loſs was but ſmall, not ex- 


ceeding fifteen hundred men; yet was the victory com- 


plete, 
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plete, as many of the Iriſh troops deſerted their offi- 
cers during the following night, and returned to their 
ſeveral homes. | | 


Tux ſubſequent conduct of James was more blam- 
able than either his precipitancy in riſking a battle, 
or his behaviour during the engagement, allowing 


both to be deſerving of cenſure. No ſooner was he 


informed of the difperſion of his army than he deſ- 
pondingly gave up Ireland as loſt; and, leaving the 
inhabitants of Dublin to make their own conditions 
with the victor, immediately embarked for France, 
though he had ſtill many reſources left. By bravely 
collecting his ſcattered, but not annihilated forces, 
and drawing troops from his different garriſons, in- 
dependent of new levies, he might have appeared in 
the field more formidable than ever; whereas his 
puſillanimous flight, by diſheartening his friends, 
and encouraging his enemies, left but a melancholy 
proſpect to his generals. | 


Bur theſe new reſources, and the conſequences of 
neglecting them, did not occur to a mind broken by 
accumulated misfortunes. Beſides the fugitive mo- 
narch tells us, that he had hopes of being able to re- 
cover the Engliſh crown, by means of an armament 
from France, during the abſence of William and his 
veteran troops. Theſe hopes, however, ſuddenly 
diſappeared ; though, on his arrival at Breſt, the 
proſpe ſeemed to brighten. He was there informed, 
that the French navy had gained a ſignal victory over 
the combined fleet of England and Holland, com- 
manded by the earl of Torrington and admiral Evert- 
zen, and that Tourville was riding triumphant in the 


15. Ralph. King. Duke of Berwick. James II. 1690. 
FI ; Channel: 
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PART II. Channel. All this was nearly true and a deſcent in 
AX England, in favour of James, might certainly have 


been made to great advantage, while it was in the 
power of the French fleet to have prevented the re- 
turn of William. But the flight of that unfortunate 
prince from Ireland, had ſo diſcouraging an aſpe&, 


and Lewis XIV. placed fo little faith in the perpetual 


rumours of inſurrections and diſcontents in England, 
that he was reſolved not to rilk an army in ſuch an 
enterprize. He, therefore, lent a deaf ear to all 
James's propoſals for an invaſion. He even refuſed 
him a ſmall ſupply of ammunition for the remains of 
the army in Ireland, ſaying, that whatever ſhould be 
ſent thither would be ſo much loſt . As a proof of 
his fincerity, he diſpatched tranſports to bring off his 
own troops. And James labouring under the deepeſt 
mortification and ſelf-condemnation, was made ſevere- 
ly ſenſible, when too late, That a prince, who deſerts 
his own cauſe, will ſoon ſee it deſerted by all the 
world. 


Tux Iriſh, however, though abandoned by their 
king and his grand ally, did not reſign themſelves to 
deſpondency, or attempt by ſubmiſſions to conciliate 
the clemency of their invaders. Seemingly aſhamed 
of their miſbehaviour at the paſſage of the Boyne (for 
it does not deſerve the name of a battle), and anxious 
to vindicate their reputation, they every where made 
a gallant reſiſtance; a circumſtance which contributed 
not a little to aggravate che tormenting reflections of 
James, by convincing him, that his adverſe fortune 
was more to be aſcribed to his own imprudence than 
to the diſloyalty of his ſubjeAs, or their want of zeal 
in his ſervice. 
| 16. James II. 1690. 
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ArrER viſiting Dublin, William advanced with LETTER 
his whole army to inveſt Limerick; into which the Fd. 
remains of James's infantry had thrown themſelves, A. D. 1690. 
whilft the cavalry, under the command of Berwick 
and Tyrconnel, kept the field, in order to convey 
ſupplies to the garriſon. Limerick is ſituated on the 
Shannon, where that river is broad, deep, and rapid. 

Part of the town ſtands on the Munſter fide, part on 
an iſland in the Shannon, and the caſtle on the fide of 
Clare. Theſe three diviſions were united by two 
bridges. William, not daring to croſs the Shannon 
in the face of the enemy's cavalry, inveſted Limerick 
only on the ſouth fide; ſo that it was in no danger of 
being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions. Aware of this 
diſadvantage, he attempted to carry the place by ſtorm, 
after having made a practicable breach in the walls. 
But although ten thouſand men, by a kind of ſurprize, 
made their way into the town, the Iriſh charged them 
with ſuch fury in the ſtreets, that they were driven 
out with great ſlaughter *7. Chagrined at his failure Auguſt 30. 
in that aſſault, which coſt him near two thouſand men, 
William raiſed the ſiege in diſguſt, and returned ſoon 
after to England 18. 


Bor this repulſe, though inglorious to the Britiſh 
monarch, afforded ſhort relief to the adherents of the 
dethroned prince. Lord Churchill, created earl of 
Marlborough, who may juſtly be denominated the 
evil genius of- James, arrived ſoon after in Ireland, 
with five thouſand freſh troops. More active and 
enterpriſing than William, and even, perhaps, al- 


17. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol, i. 

18. Id. ibid. He gave out, through Europe, ſays the duke of 
Berwick, that continual rains had been the cauſe of his abandoning 
de the enterprize; but I can affirm that not a drop of rain fell for above 
1% month before, or for three weeks after.” Mem. vol. i. 
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ready more deeply ſkilled in the whole machinery of 


A.D. 1690. war, he reduced in a few weeks Corke and Kinſale, 


A. D. 1691. 


though both made a vigorous defence; and having 
put his army into winter-quarters, he returned to 
England covered with glory at the cloſe of the cam- 
paign 2d. 


IntELAND, however, was by no means yet ſub. 
dued. Athlone, Galway, Limerick, and other places 
ſtill held out. Athlone was beſieged in the beginning 
of next campaign by baron Ginckle, who commanded 
the forces of William. And by an effort of boldneſs 
and vigour, to which hiſtory ſcarce furniſhes a pa- 
rallel, the place, though ſtrongly garriſoned, was car- 
ricd by ſtorm and ſurprize between two and three in 
the afternoon; and although the Iriſh army lay en- 
camped behind it, and the affailants, who had the 
Shannon to ford, were breaſt-high in water when 
they advanced to the breach !—St. Ruth, who com- 
manded the Iriſh army, and whom Lewis XIV. had 
ſent over for that purpoſe, at the requeſt of James, 
filled with ſhame at his own fatal negligence, deter- 
mined to hazard a battle with the enemy; and to 
recover his reputation, or loſe the kingdom and his 
life in the attempt. He accordingly took poſt at 
Aghrim, where he waited the approach of Ginckle. 
An obſtinate engagement enſued, in which the fortune 
of the day remained long doubtful, but at laſt declared 
againſt St, Ruth. He was killed by a cannon-ball, in 
bringing forward his body of reſerve, and his army was 
totally routed . a | 


Tat 


19. Ralph. King. Duke of Berwick. 
20. Thid. The duke of Berwick is by no means of opinion, that 
« the crown of Ireland de, ended on the opportune fall of St. Ruth.“ 
| On 
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Tus remains of the Iriſh forces, and the garrifon LETTER 
of Galway, took refuge in Limerick, which was a a 
ſecond time beſieged by a great army of Engliſh and A. D. 1691. 
foreign troops; and Tyrconnel being dead, the duke 
of Berwick recalled, and the impoſſibility of ſupport- 
ing the war evident, the place capitulated, after a 
fege of ſix weeks, and all Ireland ſubmitted to the 
arms of William 21. The terms granted to the garri- 
fon were highly favourable, not only to the beſieged 
but to all their countrymen in arms. It was agreed 
that they ſhould receive a general pardon; that their 
eſtates ſhould be reſtored, their attainders annulled, 
and their outlawries reverſed; that Roman Catho- 
lics ſhould enjoy the ſame toleration, with reſpect to 
religion, as in the reign of Charles II. that they 
| ſhould be reſtored to all the privileges of ſubjects, on 
merely taking the oaths of allegiance; and that ſuch 
as Choſe to follow the fortunes of James, ſhould 
be conveyed to the continent at the expence of go- 
vernment *. 


12 
* 
* 
wy 
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N BETWEEN twelve and twenty thouſand men took 
n advantage of this laſt article, and were regimented 
by the dethroned monarch, but paid by the king 
of France. Among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe 
refugees was major-genenal Sarsfield, whom James 
bad created earl of Lucan. He had rendered him- 


On the contrary, he declares, that the battle was already loſt, and 
thinks it impoſſible ſor St. Ruth to have reſtored it with his body of 
reſerve, which conſiſted only of ſix ſquadrons. Mem, vol. i. 

21. Burnet. Ralph. Duke of Berwick. 22, Articles of Ca- 
pitulaticn. 
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PART IT. ſelf very popular in Ireland by oppoſing the mode- 


4. D. 1691. rate counſels of Tyrconnel, and was highly exalted 
in his own opinion, as well as in that of his coun- 
trymen, by his ſucceſs in ſeizing a convoy on its: 
way to the Engliſh camp before Limerick. He was, 
ſays the duke of Berwick, a man of an amazing ſta- 
ture, utterly void of ſenſe, very good natured, and 
very brave **-—We muſt now return to the affairs of 
England, 


WILLIAM, whoſe firſt care it had been to get the 
Convention converted into a Parliament, was ſoon 
diſguſted with that aſſembly, to which he owed his 
crown. The obligations on one ſide, and the claims 
of gratitude on the other, were indeed too great to 
afford any rational proſpe& of a laſting harmony ; 
and other cauſes conſpired to excite diſcord, The 
Convention Parliament, which conſiſted chiefly of 
Whigs, the ever watchful guardians of liberty, re- 
fuſed to ſettle on William the revenue of the crown 
for life. Notwithſtanding their good opinion of his _| 
principles, they were unwilling to render him inde- | 
pendent : they, therefore, granted the revenue only | 
for one year. The Tories took advantage of this pa- 
triotic jealouſy, to render their rivals odious to the 
king; who, although educated in a republic, was na- 
turally imperious and fond of power. They repre- 
fented the Whigs as men who were enemies to kingly 
government, and whom the circumſtances of the times 
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only had thrown into the ſcale of monarchy. And LETTER 


William, who had publicly declared, That a king 


without a permanent revenue was no better than a A. D. 1691. 


pageant, and who conſidered ſo cluſe a dependence 
on his ſubje£ts as altogether inconſiſtent with the re- 
gal authority, readily liſtened to ſuch infinuations 
and, in order to emancipate himſelf, diffolied the 
parliament **, | | | 


THE new parliament, which conſiſted almoſt whol- 
ly of Tories, not only ſettled the revenue of the 
crown on William for life, but granted liberal ſup- 
plies for carrying on the war in Ireland, and on the 
continent, In thoſe votes the Whigs concurred, that 
they might not ſeem to deſtroy the work of their own 
hands. But the heads of the party were highly diſſa- 
tisfied, at ſeeing that favour, and thoſe offices, to 
which they thought themſelves entitled by their paſt 
ſervices, beſtowed chiefly upon the Tories. They 
entered into cabals with the Jacobites, and even held 
a ſecret correſpondence with the dethroned monarch 25. 
The Preſbyterians in Scotland, offended at the reſer- 
vation of patronage, or the power of preſenting miniſ- 
ters to the vacant Kirks, made by the king, in the pro- 
poſed eſtabliſhment of their religion, alſo joined in 
the ſame intrigues. But William, by permitting his 
commiſſioner to agree to any law, relative to their ec- 
cleſiaſtical government, that ſhould to the majority 
of the general aſſembly ſeem moſt eligible, entirely 
quieted their diſcontents; and, in fame meaſure, diſ- 


1691. 
con- 


24. Burnet. Ralph. 25. Dalrymple's Afpend. James II. 
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. concerted the deſigns of the diſguſted Whigs in Eng- 
land, with whom they had entered into the moſt in- 
timate connexions, and who hoped to make uſe of the 
fanatical fury of the Scots, in diſturbing that lettle- 
ment which they had ſo lately founded *. 


THE adherents of James, however, were ſtill nu- 
merous in the North of Scotland; and William, by a 
frightful example of ſeverity, ſeemed determined to 
awe them into allegiance, or to rouſe them to ſome 
deſperate act of hoſtility, which might juſtify a gene- 
ral vengeance. | 


In conſequence of a pacification with the High- 
landers, a proclamation of indemnity had been iſſued 
to ſuch inſurgents as ſhould take the oaths to the king 
and queen before the laſt day of December, in the year 
1691. The heads of all the clans, who had been in arms 
for James, ſtrictly complied with the terms of the pro- 
clamation except Macdonald of Glenco :—and his 
neglect, in ſuffering the time limited to elapſe, was oc- 
caſioned rather by accident than deſign. His ſubmiſſion 
was afterward received by the ſheriff, though not 
without ſcruple. This difficulty, however, being got 
over, he conſidered himſelf as under the protection of 
the laws, and lived in the moſt perfect ſecurity. But 
ruin was ready to overtake him for his unpardonable 
delay in tendering his allegiance. William, at the inſti- 
gation of Sir John Dalrymple, his ſecretary for Scot- 
land, ſigned a warrant of military execution againſt 
Macdonald and his whole clan. And it was put in force 
by his countryman Campbell, of Glenlyon, with the 
moſt ſavage barbarity,, accompanied with a breach of 


26. Burnet. Balcarras. Macpherſon. 
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hoſpitality. Macdonald bimſelf was ſhot dead with two LETTER 
bullets in the back part of the head, by one Lindſay, 
an officer whom he had entertained as his gueſt : his A-D. 1692. 
tenants were murdered by the ſoldiers to whom they 
| had given free quarters: women were killed in de- 
fending their tender offspring ; and boys, in implor- 
ing mercy, were butchered by the the officers to whoſe 
knees they clung ?7 !—Near forty perſons were maſſa- 
cred, and many of thoſe who eſcaped to the mountains 
periſhed of hunger or cold. All the houſes in the 
valley of Glenco were reduced to aſhes ; the cattle 
were driven away, and with the other moveables di- 
vided as ſpoil among the officers and foldiers**. Never 
was military execution more complete. 


TH1s cruel maſſacre, which ſhocked all Europe, 
could not fail to rouſe the reſentment of the Jacobites 
in general, but more eſpecially of the Highlanders 
and the difſatisfied Whigs made uſe of it, in order to 
render odious the government of William. An inſur- 
rection, in favour of the dethroned monarch, was pro- 
jected both in England and Scotland. James himſelf 
had taken all the ſteps, which his own prudence or the 
advice of his friends could ſuggeſt, to render his return 
agreeable to his former ſubjects; and Lewis XIV. en- 
couraged by favourable accounts from Britain, be- 
gan ſeriouſly to think of an invaſion. An army of 
twenty thouſand Iriſh and French troops, under the 
| mareſchal de Bellafons, fell down toward the coaſt of 
ö | Normandy. James, attended by the duke of Berwick, 
n arrived in the camp, between Cherburg and La Hogue. 

Three hundred tranſports were aſſembled at Breſt ; 
and every thing was ready for the intended em- 


eee eee eee „ 


27. Enquiry into the Maſſacre of Glenco. State Trafts, vol. iii. 
28. Ibid. 
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PART II. barkation, when an unfortunate concurrence of cir- 
Diez. cumſtances defeated the whole enterprize “. 


LEwrs, victorious by ſea as well as land, had ap- 
pointed a powerful naval force to ſupport this inva- 
ſion. But the Toulon ſquadron, conſiſting of thirty 
ſail, commanded by d' Eſtrees, was prevented, by con- 
trary winds, from joining the Breſt fleet, under 'Tour- 
ville. Meanwhile the alarm of an invaſion had ſpread 
to England, and the earl of Marlborough, and ſeveral 
other perſons of leſs note, were ſent to the Tower, on 
ſuſpicion of holding a treaſonable correſpondence with 
their dethroned ſovereign *9, Admiral Ruſſell was 
ordered out with the Engliſh fleet; and having form- 


29. Stuart Papers, 1692. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 

30. Theearl of Marlborough certainly held a ſecret correſpondence 
with James; but that unfortunate mouarch never believed him to be 
ſincere : he ſuſpected him of a deſign to betray his ſovereign a ſecond 
time. Admiral Ruſſell ſeems alſo to have entered into theſe intrigues ; 
and James had no better opinion of his fincerity. He was apprehen- 
five that Ruſlell, as a man of republican nels wanted only to un- 
hinge the governmeut, and to debaſe the crown in the perſon of fallen 
majeſty. James II. 1692. See alſo Dalrymple's Append, and Macpher- 
ſon's Original Papers. : 

But whatever opinions Ruſſell might hold, or whatever views he 
might ſecretly entertain, his conduct proves him to have been an able 
and faithful ſervant to his country. Nor does any one feature in his 
character or circumſtance in his life, afford us the ſmalleſt room to be- 
lieve, whatever we may be told by the aſſaſſins of public virtue, that he 
could ever ſeriouſly intend to betray that country, and his truſt as an 
Engliſh admiral, by carrying over the fleet under his command to the 
dethroned monarch, while a papiſt and penſioner of Lewis XIV. The 
ambitious and intriguing genius of Marlborough, his original treach- 
ery to James, and his long and intimate correſpondence with his for- 
mer maſter and benefaQor whom he had betrayed, leave us more in the 
dark with reſpect to his ultimate deſigns. He appears to have had net 
ther moral nor political principles, when they interfered with his ava · 
rice or ambition; and it ſeems certain that, from zeal for the ſervice 


of James, or an averſion againſt William, he defeated, by his ſecret 


intelligence, an expedition againſt Breſt, under admiral Ruſſel}, in 
1594. Stuart Papers, May, 1694, James II. 1694, 
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ed a junction with the Dutch ſquadron, he directed his 2 
courſe for La Hogue. Off that place, abvut four 
o'clock in the morning, he diſcovered Tourville ; who, AD. 1 
though ſenſible of the ſuperiority of the enemy, re- a 
ſolved to hazard an engagement, in order to vindicate 

himſelf from an aſperſion that had been thrown on 

his courage by M. de Seignelay, miniſter for the ma- 

rine. He accordingly bore down in the Royal Sun, 

of one hundred and four guns, upon Ruſlell, in the 
Britannia, of one hundred guns. The reſt of the 

French fleet fell in with the Engliſh line, and a hot 
engagement enſued, in which the Dutch had little 

ſhare. The two admirals plied their guns very warm- 

ly from eleven till one; when Tourville, being diſ- 

abled, was towed off by his boats, and five freſh ſhips, 

with a furious fire, covered his retreat 3”. 


A FOG, which fell about four in the afternoon, pre- 
ſerved the French fleet from inſtant and inevitable ruin. 
But they were not ſuffered to eſcape without loſs. Four 
of Tourville's ſhips, which had been ſet on fire during 
the engagement, blew up during the night. Next morn- 
ing the chace was renewed ; and the Royal Sun, the 
Admirable, another firſt rate, and the Conqueror, an 
eighty-gun ſhip, were deſtroyed near Cherburg. The 
day following, thirteen line of battle ſhips, which had 
ſought ſafety by running aſhore at La Hogue, were. 
burnt, together with twenty tranſports, laden with 
military ſtores 33, James, to the utter confuſion of 
his hopes, beheld from the ſhore this deſtruction, 
which it was not in his power to prevent, and which | 
totally broke the force of the French navy 33. 


31. Ruſſell's Letter to Nottingham, June 2, 1692. 32. Ibid, 

33. Ah!”'—exclaimed the unfortunate monarch, with a mixture 
of admiration and regret, at ſeeing the French fleet ſet on fire, — 
none but my brave Engliſh tars could have performed fo gallant an 
action!“ Dalrymple's 44cm, 
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Taz adherents of James in England, however, 
were not diſcouraged. They conſidered the failure 
of the invaſion as an accident, which might ſoon be 
repaired, and continued to diſturb the government 
with their intrigues. Theſe intrigues, the perpetual 
oppoſition between che Whigs and Tories, and the 
neceſſity of large ſupplies to ſupport the war on the 
continent, gave riſe to two great and growing evils, 
intimately connected with each other; the national 
debt and the corruption of the houſe of commons. 
At the ſame time time that William, by a pernicious 
funding ſyſtem, was loading the ſtate with immenſe 
ſums, borrowed to maintain his continental connec- 
tions, he was liberal of the public money to his ſer- 
vants at home; and employed it with little ceremony, 
to bring over his enemies, or to procure a majority 
in parliament. 


In order to put a ſtop to this corruption, ſo far as 
it affected the repreſentatives of the people, a bill was 


brought in for Triennial Parliaments z and William 


found himſelf under the neceſſity of paſſing it, or of 
loſing the vote of ſupply, with which it was made to 
go hand in hand. He was beſide afraid to exert the 
influence of the crown, in defeating a bill of ſo much 
conſequence to the nation; more eſpecially as the 
queen, whoſe death he was ſenſible would weaken his 
authority, was then indiſpoſed 34, A fimilar bill, as 
we have already ſeen, was extorted from Charles I. 
but repealed, ſoon after the Reſtoration, in compli- 
ment to Charles IT. To this imprudent compliance 
may be aſcribed the principal diſorders during that 
and the ſubſequent reign. A houſe of commons, e- 
lected every three years, would have formed ſuch a 


34- Burnet, book v. 
| ſtrong 
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ſtrong bulwark to liberty, as muſt have baffled and 
diſcouraged all the attacks of arbitrary power. The 
more honeſt and independent part of the commu- 
nity, therefore, zealouſly promoted the preſent law ; 
which, while it continued in force, certainly contri- 
buted to ſtem the tide of corruption, and to produce 
a more fair repreſentation of the people. How it 
came to be repealcd, I ſhall afterward have occaſion 
to notice. 


Tus queen, as William had apprehended, died ſoon 
after the paſſing of this important bill. Mary was a 
woman of great equality of temper, and of no ſmall 
ſhare of underſtanding. She was a ſincere proteſtant; 
and by her exemplary piety, the purity of her man- 
ners, and even by her notable induſtry, ſhe contti- 
buted much to reform the court, which had been ex- 


tremely licentious during the two former reigns. Nor 


was ſhe deſtitute of political addreſs ; which, in the 
abſence of her huſband, ſhe employed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to conciliate the affections of all parties. But 
here her praiſe muſt ceaſe. She poſſeſſed few ſhining 
virtues, or elegant accompliſhments. And the cha- 
racter of an obedient wife, ſo juſtly her due, is ſhaded 
by the reproach of being a cruel ſiſter, and an unfeel- 
ing daughter; who entered the palace of her father, 
ſoon after he had been forced to leave it, and aſcended 
bis throne with as much gaiety as if he had been an 
enemy to her exiſtence, inſtead of an indulgeut parent, 
and the fountain of her blood 35 


WILLIAN appeared to be very much afflicted at 
the death of the queen ; and, however little regard he 
might have for her engaging perſon, from the cold- 


23. Burnet, book, iv. v. 
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neſs of his own diſpoſition, his grief was poſſibly fin- 
cere. Her open and agreeable deportment, and her 
natural alliance to the throne, had chiefly contributed 
to reconcile the minds of men to his governments The 
Whigs could forgive her every breach of filial duty, 
on account of her adherence to the proteſtant religion 
and the principles of liberty; and even the Tories 
were ready to aſcribe her ſeeming want of ſympathy 
with her father's misfortunes, to an obſequious ſub- 
miſſion to the will of her huſband. With her all na- 
tural title to the Engliſh crown expired, on the part of 
Wiltiam ; and although his authority, ſupported by 
the act of Settlement, was too firmly eftabliſhed to be 
immediately ſhaken, the hopes of the Jacobites began 
daily to rife, and conſpiraces were formed againſt his 


Ife, as the only bar to the reſtoration of James, and 


the ſucceſſion of his ſon, the titular prince of Wales, 
whoſe legitimacy ſeemed now to be put beyond alt 
queſtion, by the queen's undiſputed delivery of a 
daughter 3. 


Tak moſt dangerous of theſe conſpiracies, con- 
ducted by Sir George Barclay and other violent Jaco- 
bites, was intimately connected with a plan for an in- 
ſurrection in England, and an invaſion from France. 
The duke of Berwick was ſent over to forward the in- 
ſurrection. But the Engliſh nobility and gentry in the 
intere!t of James, though warmly diſpoſed to ſerve 
him, very prudently refuſed to take arms until a body 
of troops ſhould be landed to ſupport them. Finding 
them obſtinate in this reſolution, and being informed 


-C. As the princ:ſs of Denmark had long held a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with her father, and obtained his pardon for her undutiſul con- 
aud, it was preſumed ſhe would not oppoſe his reſtoration, by plead- 
ing her parliamentary title to the ſucceſſion. 
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of the conſpiracy againſt the life of William, the duke LETTER 


immediately returned to France, that he might not 


XVII. 


be confounded with men, whoſe atrocious purpoſe had A. D. 1696. 


no connection with his commiſſion ; though he thought 
himſelf bound in honour, he tells us, not to diſſuade 
them ſrom it 37 ! 


In the mean time the troops, intended for the in- 
vaſion, were afſembled at Dunkirk and Calais. Four 
hundred tranſports were collected, and eighteen men 
of war were ready to eſcort them. James himſelf was 
on his way to join the army, when he was met by the 
duke of Berwick, after his return from England. 
Though he could not blame the caution of his friends, 
he was not a little mortified at it, as Lewis XIV. had 
poſitively declared, that he would not allow hiz troops 
to embark beſore an inſurrection had actually taken 
place. The diſconſolate prince, however, proceeded 
to Calais, in anxious expeCtation of the iſſue of the 
aſſaſſination plot ; from which, though undertaken 
without his authority, he hoped. to derive advantage 
in his preſent diftreſſing circumſtances. Like a drown- 
ing mariner, he caught at a ſlippery rope, and reſted 
his deſperate fortune on the point of a ruffian's ſword; 
But his ſuſpence and embarraſſment were ſoon re- 
moved. The plot was diſcovered ; ſeveral of the con- 
ſpirators were ſeized and executed, and all England 
was thrown into a ferment. The current of public 
opinion was ſuddenly changed. Even many of thoſe, 
who hated the perſon, and diſliked the government of 
William, were ſhocked at the idea of a barbarous at- 
tempt upon bis life; and his throne, which ſeemed 


37. Mem. vol. i. 
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lately to ſhake to its baſe, was now more : ficmly eſtab- 
liſted than ever. 


Apm1RraL Ruſſell, on the firſt certain intelligence 
of the projected invaſion, was ordered co repair to the 
Downs. Having hoiſted his flag on board the Vic- 
tory, he collected with incredible diligence and diſ- 
patch, a fleet of fifty ſail, with which he appeared be- 
fore Calais: aud although he ſound it impraCticable 
to deſtioy the French ſhipping, or greatly to injure 
the town, he ſpread terror ail along the coaſt, and con- 
vinced the enemy of the necclitty of attending to their 
own ſafety, inſtead of ambitiouſly attempting to in- 
vade their neighbours 3'. Thus were all the hopes of 
James and his adherents blafted, by what the French 
termed his MALIGNANT STAR. Covered with ſhame 
and conſuſion, and overwhelmed with diſappointment 
and deſpair, he returned to St. Germains; where, 
laying aſide all thoughts of an earthly crown, he turn- 
ed bis vicws ſolely toward heaven. Lewis XIV. who 
was an accompliſned gentleman as well as a magnifi- 
cent king, treated the dethroned monarch, on every 
occaſion, with much tenderneſs and reſpect. But 
ſome of the French courtiers were leſs polite than 
their ſovereign. There,“ ſaid one of them, in the 
hearing of James, © is a ſimpleton, who has loſt three 
e kingdoms for a maſs _ 


33. Burnet, book v. Duke of Berwick's Dem. vol. i. James II. 
1696. Amid all theſe conſpiracies, againſt his perſon, and government, 
William diſcovered a cool courage, which does great honour to his me- 
mory. On ſome occaſions he diſplayed even a generous magnanimity 
tliat claims admiration, Ee not only pardoned but continued in em- 
ployment ſome of his principal ſervants, after making them ſenſible 
that he was acquainted with their intrigues And he was rewarded 
with that fidelity which ſuch aeroic confidence deſerved. 

39. Id. ibid. 43. Voltaire, Sec/:, chap. xiv. 
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Ws ſhall ſee, in the courſe of events, Lewis himſelf 


obliged to abandon the cauſe of this royal refugee, and 


to acknowledge the right of William to his domi- 
nions. 


3 


—— 


L I 1 xeon 


The Military Tranſa&ions on the Continent, from the B.- 


ginning of the War that followed the League of 
AUGSBURG, to the Peace of RYSWICK, in 1697, 
aud of CARLOWITZ, in 1699. 


HAVE already had occaſion to obſerve, that 

Lewis XIV. threatened by the powerful confe- 
deracy formed in conſequence of the league of Augſ- 
burg, made himſelf maſter of Philipſburg and other 
places, in 1688, as a prelude to more vigorous exer- 
tions; and that the alliance againſt him was com- 
pleted, by the acceſſion of England, in 1689. I have 
alſo had occaſion to notice, that the emperor Leopold, 
the ſuppoſed head of this alliance, having ſubdued the 


malcontents in Hungary, had got his ſon, Joſeph, pro- 


proclaimed king of that country, and the Hungarian 


crown declared hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria. 


THAT revolution was not accompliſhed without 
the ſhedding of much blood, both in the field and on 
the ſcaffold. Leopold, the protector of Chriſtendom, 
and the aſſertor of the rights of nations, was himſelf 
a tyrant and a perſecutor. He was ſtill engaged in 
hoſtilities with the Turks; but the taking of Bel- 
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grade by aſſault, joined to his other ſucceſſes, enabled 


him to take part in the war againſt Lewis, whoſe vain- 
glorious ambition had alarmed all Europe. Beſide a 


Q 2 jealouſy 
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PART U, jealouſy for the liberties of Germany, Leopold had 
A.D. 1688. other motives for entering into this war. He was 
| ſenſible, that the Mot Chriſtian King, while perſecut- 
ing his own proteſtant ſubjects, for not conforming to 
the chruch of Rome, had ſupported the Proteſtants in 
Hurgary ! that he had incited them to take arms in 
defence of thoſe herefical opinions, which he abhor- 
red! and that, by his intrigues, he had even encou- 
raged the Infidels to invade the Holy Roman Empire, 

the great bulwark of the Chriſtian world! 


Trex French monarch, truſting to his great re- 
ſources, prepared himſelf to repel the ſtorm which 
his ambition had raiſed, with a vigour proportioned 
to the occaſion, He aſſembled two armies in Flan- 

29, ders: he oppoſed a third to the Spaniards in Cata- 
lonia; and in order to form a barrier on the fide of 
Germany, he laid waſte the Palatinate with fire and 

ſword, after having made himſelf maſter of its prin- 

cipal towns. 'This barbarous policy, which has been 

juſtly and ſeverely blamed, can never be held in too 

much deteſtation. Men, women and children, wee 

February. driven in a ſevere ſeaſon, out of their habitations, to 
| wander about the fields, and to periſh of hunger and 
cold; while they beheld their houſes reduced to aſhes, 

their goods ſeized, and their poſſeſſions pillaged by the 
rapacious ſoldiery. The terrible execution began at 
Manheim, the ſeat of the eleCtors ; where not only 

the palaces of thoſe princes were raſed to the ground, 

but their very tombs opened in ſearch of hidden trea- 

ſures, and their venerable duſt ſcattered in the air “. 
Twice, during the reign of Lewis XIV. was this fine 

country deſolated by the arms of France; but the 

fames lighted by Turenne, however dreadful, were 


1. Voltaire, S7:c/e, chap. xv. Hainault, 1689. 
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only like ſo many torches, compared with the pre- 
ſent frightful conflagration, which filled all Europe 
with horror. 


Non did that cruel expedient, ſo diſgraceful to the 
character of the French monarch, anſwer the end 
propoſed : it ſerved only to increaſe the number and 
the 1ancour of his enemies. Though Lewis had 
near ſour hundred thouſand men in the field, he found 
himſelf inferior to the allies. Eleven thouſand Engliſh 


troops, commanded by the earl of Marlborough, 


augmented {the army of Spain and the United Pro- 
vinces, in Flanders, to near fifty thouſand men. The 
Germanic body, united under the emperor, aſſembled 
three formidable armies, beſide that oppoſed to the 
Turks; namely, one under the elector of Bavaria, 
who commanded on the Upper Rhine ; another, and 
the main army, led by the duke of Lorrain, who 
acted on the Middle Rhine; and a third, conducted 
by the elector of Brandenburg, appeared on the Lower 
Rhine. 


THE duke of Lorrain, paſſing the Rhine at Cob- 


lentz, and the Moſelle at Alcken, purſued his march. 


through the foreſt of Saon, and laid ſiege to Mentz 3 
while the elector of Brandenburg, with his own 
troops, and thoſe of Weſtphalia, inveſted Bonne. 
Both places were taken: and the French, under the 


mareſchal d'Humiers, though determined to remain 


on the defenſive in Flanders, were brought to an 
engagement by the prince of Waldec, and worſted at 
Walcourt 2. Nor was Lewis more ſucceſsful in Cata- 
lonia, where his troops were driven back to their 
ewn frontiers by the duke de Villa Hermoſa z3 who, 


2. Id, Ibid. 
Q 3 purſuing 
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purſuing mareſchal de Noailles, laid Rouſſillon 
under contribution, and obliged him to abandon 
Campredon, which he had taken in the beginning of 
the campaign 3. The ſame bad fortune that ſeemed 
to perſecute France, fell with ſtill greater weight 
upon the Grand Seignior, her ally. The prince of 
Baden, who commanded for the emperor on the fide 
of Hungary, defeated the Turks in three ſucceſſive 
engagements. He forced their entrenchments on the 
banks of the Morava, he routed them at Niſſa, and 
he obtained a complete victory at Widin *; ſo that 
the moſt Chriſtian king, who had expected a great 
diverſion of the imperial forces by the Infidels, yow 
found himſelf obliged to rely on his own arms. 


THE enemies of France were ſtill more numerous 
during the next campaign, but her generals were 
better choſen. The duke of Savoy having joined the 
allies, it became neceſſary for Lewis to ſend an army 
into Italy. This army was committed to the mareſ- 
chal de Catinat, who united the fire of a hero to the 
coolneſs of a philoſopher. Bred to the law, in which 
he would have excelled, he had quitted that profeſſion 
in diſguſt, and riſen to the higheſt military rank, by 


the mere force of merit. He every where ſhcwed 


himſelf ſuperior to his antagoniſt Victor Amadeus, 
though reputed an able general, and completeiy de- 


feated him at Staffarada. In conſquence of this 


victory, Saluces fell into the hands of the French; 
Suza, which commanded the paſſes between Dauphine 
and Piedmont, was taken ; and all Savoy, except the 
fortreſs of Montmelian, was ſoon reduced 5, 


3. Mem, de Noailles, tom i. 4. Barre, tom, x, 5. Voltaire. 
Sjecele, chap. xv. Hainault, 1699. 
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THe ſame ſucceſs attended the arms of France on LETTER 
the frontiers of Spain, where all Catalonia was thrown pooh 
into confuſion ; and Luxembourg, who united the A. P. 2650. 
conduct of Turenne to the intuitive genius of Conde, 
gave a new turn to her affairs in Flanders. Being 
ſuddenly joined by the mareſchal de Boufflers, he ad- 
vanced againſt the Dutch and Spaniards, under the 
prince of Waldec : and an obſtinate bat le enſued, at 
Fleurus, near Charleroy ; where, by a bold and de- 
ciſive motion of his cavalry, he gained a complete 
but bloody victory. Covered from the view of the 
enemy by a riſing ground, the French horſe fell upon 
the flank of the Dutch, while engaged in front with 
the infantry. The Dutch cavalry were broken, and 
fled at the firſt ſhock ;; but their infantry ſtood firm, 
and performed ſignal feats of valour, Seven thou- 
ſand were killed on the ſpot, before they gave way ; 
and Luxemburg declared, that the Spaniſh infantry 
did not behave with more ga'lantry at Rocroy ®. 


NoTHiNG memorable happened during the cam> 
paign on the French ſide of Germany. The inaQion 
of the allies in that quarter may partly be aſcribed 
to the death of the duke of Lorrain. This gallant 
prince, whoſe high fpirit induced him to abandon his 
dominons, and become a ſoldier of *fortune, rather 
than ſubmit to the hard conditions offered him by 
Lewis XIV. at the peace of Nimeguen, had greatly 
1 diſtingiſhed himſe}f on many occaſions, and was be- 
' come a conſummate general. His injuries ſeem al- 
ways to have been uppermoſt in his mind, except 
while engaged againft the Infidels, when religion was 
predominant, He threatened to enter Lorrain at the 
head of forty thouſand men before the end of the 


6. Voltaire, Siccle, chap. xv. Hainault, 1699. 
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PART I. ſummer ; a circumſtance which appears to have given 
A. D. 7690. riſe to the report of his having been poiſoned by the 


emiſſaries of France. His letter to the emperor Leo- 
pold, his brother-in-law, written on his death-bed, 
ſtrongly marks his character. © I am going,“ ſays 


he, © to give an account, to a more powerful Maſter, 


« of a life which I have devoted chicfly to your ſer- 
« vice. Remember that I leave behind me a wife, 
ec who is nearly related to you; children, who have 
© no inheritance but my ſword, and ſubjects who are 
in oppreſhon 7 !” 


Tart Turks were no leſs ſucceſsful this campaign 
than the French. Exaſperated at the loſs of their 
armics in Hungary and the neighbouring. provinces, 
they had demanded the head of the grand vizier, 


which was granted them; and the new vizier, be- 


ing a man of an active diſpoſition, as well as ſkilful 
in the military art, made great preparations for 
carrying on the war with vigour. Nor did he 
neglect the arts of policy. The Vaivoce of Tran- 
Givania having died lately, he prevailed with the 
Grand Seignior to declare Tekeli, the chief of the 
Hungarian malcontents, his ſucceſſor. This revo- 


lution, and the ſucceſſes of Tekeli, obliged the prince 


of Baden, who commended the imperial army in 


Hungary. to march into Tranfilvania, During bis 
abſence the Turks tcok Niſſa, Widin, and even Bel- 


grade; which was carried by affault, after a bloody 
ſiege, in conſequence of the blowing up of the pow- 
der magazine. All Upper Hungary, beyond the 
Tibiſcus, fell into their hands; and they tock winter- 
quarters in that country, with every profpect of im- 


7. Duke of Eerwick's A. vol. i. 
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proving their SR as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 
permit * 


Aud the misfortunes of the allies during this 
campaign, we ought not to omit the defeat of the 
combined fleet of England and Holland, by the 
French; an event which, in ſpeaking of the affairs 
of Great Pritain, I have already hinted at, but found 
no opportunity to deſcribe, The ſcene of action lay 
off Bcacby-head; where the fleet of France, under 


Tourville, was with diffidence attacked by two maxi- 


time powers, who had long contended fingly for the 
ſovereignty of the ocean. So great, indeed, had the 
exertions of Lewis been in railing his navy, that the 
allies were inferior to Tourville, both in the ſize and 
the number of their ſhips; but their {kill in ſeaman- 


| ſhip, and the memory of their former exploits, it was 


hoped would make up for their deficiency in forces 
It happened, however, otherwiſe. 


Ar TER the hoſtile fleets had continued five days 
in ſight of each other, the earl of Torrington, who 
commanded in chief for the allies, bore down upon 
the enemy; in conſequence of expreſs orders to ha- 
zard a battle, which he had hitherto carefully avoided. 
The Dutch ſquadron, which formed the van of the 
combined fleet, was engaged with the van of the 
French about eight o'clock in the morning ; and the 
blue diviſion of the Engliſh, before nine, attacked the 
rear of the enemy with great vigour. Put the red 
diviſion, which formed the centre, and which Tor- 
rington conducted in perſon, did not come into action, 
till an hour later; and even then at ſuch a diſtance 
from the Dutch, as to permit their whole diviſion to 


8. Barre, cm. x. Heiſs, lib. iii. 
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be ſurrounded by the French. Though the Dutch 


fought with great courage, moſt of their ſhips were 
diſabled ; three of the line were ſunk in the engage- 
ment, and three burnt in the flipht. Beſide many 
brave ſeamen, two of their admirals, and ſeveral cap- 
tains were ſlain. The Engliſh, who were in the 
aftion, ſuffered extremely. The French ſhips were 
well manned; their fire was regular and rapid, and 
their management of the ſails during the action ſkilful 
and expeditious. Their ignorance of the courfe of 
the tides, and their purſuing in a line, only couid 
have prevented them from totally breaking the naval 
force of England and Holland 9. In this unfortunate 


battle, the allies loſt eight ſhips of the line, and ſeve- 


ral others were rendered utterly unfit for fervice o. 


But it was attended with no farther conſequences of 
any importance. 


Tk progreſs of the French, during the next 
campaign, was not equal to what might have been 
expected from their victories in the foregoing ; nor 
was the ſucceſs of the allies anſwerable to their hopes. 
Though Lewis in perſon took Mons, in the begin- 


ning of April, in defiance of king William, who had 


placed himſelf at the head of the conſederate army, 
the ſummer was ſpent in a ſtate of inactivity, and 
paſſed without any memorable event on the ſide of 
Flanders. On the frontiers of Germany the war lan- 


guiſhed; and although the French were ſucceſsful in 


Catalonia, they had no reaſon, on the whole, to boaſt 
of their good fortune. Ihe conqueſts of Catinat in 


Italy were checked by prince Eugene and the young 


duke of Schomberg ; who repulſed him at Coni, in 
Piedmont, and obliged him ſoon after to repaſs the 


9. Torrington's Letter to Caermartben, July 1, 1690. Kennet, Ralph. 
Burpet, 10. Ibid, 
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Po. Meanwhile the Turks, on the fide of Hungary, 
loſt all the advantages which they had acquired, in 
the preceding campaign. T hey were totally routed, 
by the prince of Baden, at Salankeman, with the loſs 
of twenty thouſand men; and the grand vizier, the 
ſeraſkier, and molt of their principal officers being 
ſlain, the remains of their army found it neceflary to 


ſeek ſhelter beyond the Saave **, 


WiLL1AamM and Lewis, the following ſpring, ſet 
out on the ſame day to join their reſpective armies, 
and the higheſt hopes were formed on both ſides. 
Lewis ſat ſuddenly down before Namur, with an 
army of forty-five thouſand men ; while Luxemburg, 
with another army, covered the ſiege of that import- 
ant place, which is ſituated at the conflux of the 
Sambre and the Maeſe. The town was ſtrong, the 
citadel was deemed impregnable : the garriſon con- 
ſiſted of ten thouſand men, under the prince of 
Barbaſon ; and the famous Cochorn defended in per- 
ſon a new fort, which bore his name, while Vauban 
directed the attack. The eyes of all Europe were 
turned toward Namur, where two great kings con- 


tended for glory and conqueſt. William advanced to 


the relief of the place, with an army of eighty thou- 
ſand men; but the ſtrong poſition of Luxemburg, on 
the banks of the Mehaign, which ran between the 
two armies, and the unexpected rains, which had not 
only ſwelled the ſtream, but formed into moraſſes the 
adjoining fields, deterred him from hazarding an en- 
gagement. Meanwhile Lewis, having taken the 
town, preſſed with vigour the ſiege of the new fort ; 
and Cochorn, after an obſtinate defence, was obliged 
to capitulate. The fate of the citadel was ſoon 


It. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xv. Hainault, 1691. Barre, tom. x, 
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after decided, and Lewis returned in triumph to Ver- 
failles '*. 


In order to recover that reputation, which he had 
loſt by not ſuccouring Namur, William endeavour- 
ed to ſurpriſe the French army, under Luxemburg, 
at Steinkick. The attack was chiefly made by the 
Britiſh troops, in columns. They preſſed with amaz- 
ing intrepidity upon the right wing of the enemy, 
notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of ground ; broke 
their line, took their artillery, and, if properly ſup- 
ported, would have gained an undiſputed victory. 


But William and his Dutch generals not only failed 


to ſecond the efforts of thoſe brave battalions with 
freſh troops, but to charge the enemy's left wing, 
when their right was thrown into diſorder s. In con- 
ſequence of theſe miſtakes, the battle was totally loſt. 
The Engliſh, neglected by their allies, and left to ſuſ- 
tain alone the whole ſhock of the houſhold troops of 
France, led by Luxemburg, and encouraged by the 
preſence of the princes of the blood, were at length 
obliged to give ground, and almoſt all cut in pieces. 
Nor was the loſs of the French leſs conſiderable. Par- 
tial as the engagement proved, above ten thouſand 
men fell on both fides, in the ſpace of two hours; 


and the veteran Luxemburg declared, that he was 


never in ſo hot an ation **. William's military cha- 
racter ſuffered greatly by this battle, and the hatred 
of the Engliſh againſt the Dutch became violent in 


the higheſt degree s. Let us ſee what ſport theſe 


„ Engliſh bull-dogs will make!” was the cool ſar- 


12. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xv. Hainault, 1691. Barre, tom. x. 
13. Duke of Berwick's Aen. vol. i. 14. Id. ibid. 
15. Burnet, book v. 
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caſtical reply of count Solmes, when ordered to ad- 
vance to the ſupport of the Britiſh troops. 


Tx allies were leſs unfortunate in other quarters. 


The French, by exerting their whole force in Flan- 


ders, left their own country expoſed. The army 
under the mareſchal de Catinat, being too weak to 


reſiſt the duke of Savoy, that prince entered Dau- 
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phine, and ſufficiently revenged himſelf for the in- 


ſults which he had received in his own dominions, 


during the two preceding campaigns. He ravaged 


the country, he reduced the fortified towns, and ſick- 
neſs only prevented him from acquiring very impor- 
tant conqueſts . Nothing of any conſequence hap- 
pened on the Rhine, though the French had rather 
there the advantage. The affaus of the allies went 
better on the borders of Hungary, Great Waradin, 
after a long blockade, was taken by the Imperialiſts; 
and thoſe, diſorders, which uſually attend the misfor- 
tunes of the Turks, involved the court of Conſtanti- 
nople in blood. | 


ErATED with his paſt ſucceſſes, Lewis XIV. 
opened the next campaign with great pomp in Flan- 
ders. He went thither in perſon, attended by his 
whole court, and appeared at the head of an army of 
one hundred and twenty thouſand men. Nothing leſs 
was expected from ſuch a force than the entire con- 
queſt of that fine country. But Lewis, influenced 
by motives which have never yet been ſufficiently ex- 
plained, ſuddenly diſappointed the hopes of his friends, 
and quieted the fears of his enemies. He ſent part 
of his army into Germany, under the Dauphin; and 
leaving to Luxemburg the conduct of the military 


16. Theat. Europe, 1692. Hainault, ſub an. 
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operations in Flanders, returned to Verte with 
his court 7. 


Tris unexpected meaſure has been aſcribed to the 
ſtrong poſition of the allies at Parks, near Louvain, 
where king William had judiciouſly encamped his 
army, in order to cover Bruſſels, and by which he is 
fuppoſed to have diſconcerted the deſigns of the French 
monarch. But William, who had only fifty thouſand 
men, would not have dared, as the duke of Berwick 
very juſtly obſerves, to wait the approach of ſo ſupe- 
110r a force as that under Lewis; or, if he had, he 
muſt have been overwhelmed; and Bruſſels, Liege, 
and even Maeſtricht muſt have fallen 1. This, adds 


the duke, makes the king's departure, and the diviſion 


of his army, the more unaccountable. A flight in- 
diſpoſition, and the anxiety of Madame de Mainte- 
non (his favourite miſtreſs, who accompanied him) 
for the health and ſafety of her royal lover, proba- 
bly ſaved Flanders; though Lewis himſelf, in a letter 
to the mareſchal de Noailles, aſcribes his ſudden 
change of meaſures to a deſire of peace, and a con- 
viction that it could only be procured by vigorous ex - 
ertions in Germany. 


Co duke of Luxemburg, with the main body of 
the French army, after having attempted in vain, by 


pl variety of movements, by taking Huy and threat- | 


ening Liege, to bring the allies to an engagement, 
reſolved to attack them in their camp, when. they 
were weakened by detachments. He accordingly 
quitted his poſt at Hellicheim, ſuddenly croſſed the 
Jaar, and advanced toward them by forced marches. 


17. Burnet, book v. Duke of Berwick, vol. i. 18. Duke of 
Berwick's Mem. vol. i. ag. Mem. de Noaikes, tom. i. 
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His van was in ſight before they were adviſed of his 
approach ; but as it was then almoſt evening, William 
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not depended upon the ſtrength of his poſition and 
the bravery of his troops. The river Geete bounded 
his right, and ran winding along his rear. On the 
left, and in the front of the left was the brook of 
Landen. A thick hedge covered part of the front of 
his right wing. The village of Neerwinden, with 
entrenchments before it, was ſituated between the 
left end of the hedge and his centre, the right joining 
the Geete. The village of Romſdorff ſtood farther 
advanced, oppoſed to the front of the left wing, and 
the entrenchments before it ſtretched to the brook of 
Landen. A line of entrenchments extended them- 
ſelves behind the two villages, and behind theſe the 
army of the allies was formed, Their whole front 
was covered with one hundred pieces of cannon ; 
which, by being advantageouſly placed on an emi- 
nence, commanded all the approaches to their line ??. 


THe duke of Luxemburg, on the evening of his ar- 
rival, diſlodged a detachment of the allies, poſted in the 


village of Landen, which ſtood advanced before the 


brook of that name. Between this village and that of 


Romſdorff he placed forty battalions in the night: 


he formed his centre of eight lines of horſe and foot 
intermixed; and his horſe, on the left wing, were 
ordered to extend themſelves to the Geete, oppoſing 
their line to the thick hedge which covered the ene- 
my's right. About five in the morning this arange- 
ment was completed: a cannonading took place on 
both ſides, and the duke of Berwick, with two other 


lieutenant- generals, Rubantel and Montchevreuil, 


20. Mem, de Feuguierts. Berwick's Mem. ubi ſup, 
were 
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were ordered to begin the attack; Rubantel, on the 
entrenchments to the right of Neer winden, with two 
brigades; Montchevreuil, on the left, with the ſame 
number; and the-duke of Berwick on the village, 
with other two brigades. The village projected out 
beyond the plain ; ſo that the duke of Berwick, who 
was in the centre, attacked firſt. He forced the allies 
to abandon their poſt : he drove them from hedge to 
hedge, as far as the plain, at the entrance of which he 
formed again in order of battle. But the troops deſ- 
tined to attack on his right and left, inſtead of fol- 
lowing their inſtructions, thought they would be leſs 
expoſed to the enemy's fire by throwing themſelves 
into the village; in conſequence of which attempt, 


they got at once into his rear; and the allies, per- 


ceiving this blunder, re-entered Neerwinden by the 
right and left, now entirely unguarded. A terrible 
conflict enſued. The four brigades under Rubantel 
and. Montchevreuil were thrown into confuſion, and 
driven out of the village; and the duke of Berwick, 
attacked on all ſides, and unſupported, was taken 
priſoner *', | 


Lo XEMRNRG, however, was not intimidatcd by 
this diſaſter. He made a ſecond attempt upon Neer- 
winden, and ſucceeded. His troops were again expelled, 
and a third time took poſſeſhon of the village. The 
battle now raged with fury on both ſides. William 
twice led the Engliſh infantry up to his entrenchments, 
which the enemy endeavoured to force; but nothing 
could reſiſt the impetuoſity of the French. Their 
centre being reinforced by the right wing, opened a 
way for their cavalry into the very lines of the allies. 


They flanked the Engliſh, they broke the German 


21. Id, ibid. 
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and Spaniſh horſe ; and William, when bravely ad- 
vancing to the. charge, with part of bis left wing, had 
the mortification to fee his right driven headlong into 
the Geete. All was now tumult and confuſion. 
Terror and flight every where prevailed ; and beſide 
thoſe who ſunk in the general flaughter, many were 
drowned in the river, Twelve thouſand of the allies 
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lay dead on the field; two thouſand were made pri- 


ſoners; and ſixty pieces of cannon, and eight mortars, 
with about fourſcore ſtandards, and colours, fell into 
the hands of the French **. Yet Luxemburg, after 
all, gained little but glory by the victory at Neer- 
winden. Eight thouſand of his beſt troops were 
ſlain in battle, and his army was ſo much weakened 
by the number of the wounded, that he could take no 
advantage of the conflernation of the enemy. During 
ſix weeks be continued in a ſtate of inaction, and 
Charleroy was the only conqueſt he afterward made, 
before the cloſe of the campaign “. 


ON the fide of Germany, the French ſtained the 
glory of their arms by acts of cruelty and barbarity. 
Chamilly having taken Heidelberg by ſtorm, put the 
ſoldiers and citizens promiſcuouſly to the ſword ; and 
when the maſſacre ended, rapine began. The houſes 
were burnt, the chuiches pillaged, the inhabitants ſtript 
naked, and the perſons of the women expoſed to vio- 
lation, without reſpect to age or condition . This 
ſhocking tragedy excepted, nothing memorable hap- 
pened in that quarter. The Germans, ſenſible of 
their inferiority, ſtudiouſly ayoided a battle; and the 
Dauphin, after croſſing the Necker, and diſperſing 
a vain manifeſto, containing humiliating terms of 


22, Burnet. Ralph. P. Daniel. Duke of Berwick. Hainault. 
Voltaue, 23. Ibid, 24. Barre. Heiſs. Voltaire. 
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PART II. peace, returned without laurels to Verſailles*5. The 

A. D. 1693. war in Hungary produced no ſignal event. In Cata- 
lonia, the mareſchal de Noailles took Roſes in ſight 
of the Spaniſh army, and would have acquired more 
important conqueſts, had he not been obliged to ſend 
a detachment into Italy“. 


Tre military operations, on the fide of Piedmont, 
after having languiſhed throughout the ſummer, were 
terminated by a deciſire action, toward the end of 
the campaign. The duke of Savoy, at the head of 
the confederates, had inveſted Pignerol. Meanwhile 
the mareſchal de Catinat, being reinforced with ten 
thouſand men, defcended from the mountains, and 
ſeemed to threaten Turin. Alarmed for the ſafety 
of his capital, the duke raiſed the ſiege of Pignero), 
and advanced to the ſmall river Ciſola, where it paſ- 
ſes by Marſaglia. Reſolving to engage Catinat, he 
fent away his heavy baggage. The two armies were 
foon in ſight of each other, and the French general 
did not decline the combat. The imperial and Pied- 
montefe cavalry, commanded by the duke in perſon, 
compoſed the right wing of the confederates ; their 
infantry, conſiſting of the troops of Savoy, and thoſe 
in the pay of Great Britain, were ſtationed in the 
centre, under the famous prince Eugene; and the 
Spaniards, led by their native officers, formed the 
left wing. The French acted in an unuſual manner. 
They received, as they advanced, the fire of the, 
Spaniards; then fired, charged them with fixed bay- 
onets, and afterward ſword in hand. The whole left 
wing of the allied army was inſtantly broken, and 
thrown in conſuſion on the centre, which ſuſtained the 
battle with great obſtinacy. The centre, however, 


256 Ibid. 26. Mm, de Voailles, tom. i. 
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was at length obliged to give way, and a complete LETTER 


victory remained to the French. Beſide their can- 


XVIII. 


non and light baggage, with a great number of colours A. D. 1693. 


and ſtandards, the allies loſt eight thouſand men in the 
action 27. Among many perſons of diſtinction, who 
fell or were taken, the young duke of Schomberg was 
mortally wounded and made priſoner. 


Nor were the French leſs ſucceſsful in maritime 


affairs. Though the ſhock which their navy had ſuſ- 
tained off La Hogue, the foregoing ſummer, render- 
ed them unable to face the combined fleet of England 
and Holland, they made up in diligence what they 
wanted in force. The Engliſh nation had, with rea- 
ſon, complained of the little attention paid to commerce 
ever ſince the beginning of the war. Though powerful 
fleets were ſent to ſea, and fome advantages gained on 
that element, trade had ſuffered much from the frigates 
and privateers of the enemy. The merchants, there- 
fore, reſolved to keep their richeſt ſhips in their ſeveral 
harbours, till a ſufficient convoy could be obtained : 
and ſo great was the negligence of government, that 
many of them had been, for eighteen months, ready to 
fail *'! Their number accumulated daily. At length 
the whole combined fleet was ordered to conduct, as 
far as might be requiſite, four hundred merchantmen, 
conſiſting of Engliſh, Dutch, and Hamburghers, 
bund for the different ports in the Mediterranean, 
and generally known by the name of the Smyrna Fleet. 
They accordingly put to ſea, and proceeded fifty 
leagues beyond Uſhant ; where they left Sir George 
Rooke, with a ſquadron of wwenty-three fail, to convoy 
the traders to the Straits. | 


27. Mem. de Fenquieres. Furope Hiſt. tom. ii. a P An. 1693. 
28, Burnet, book v. 
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bak Mr anwHILE the French fleet, under Tourville, 

A. D. 1693, bad taken ſtation in the bay of Lagos, and lay in 
that place till Rooke and the multitude of rich veſſels 
under his conduct appeared. Deceived by falſe intel- 
ligence concerning the ſtrength of the enemy, the 
Engliſh admiral] prepared to engage; but ſuddenly 
perceiving his miſtake, he ſtood away with an eaſy 
ſail, ordering the merchantmen to diſperſe and ſhiſt 
for themſelves. The French came up with the ſtern- 
moſt ſhips, and took three Dutch men of war. About 
fourſcore merchantmen were taken or deſtroyed in the 
different ports of Spain, into which they had run, in 
order to avoid falling into the hands of the enemy, 
The object of the voyage was totally defeated, and 
the loſs in ſhips and cargo amounted to twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds 29. 


BuT Lewis XIV. amid a!l his viQories, had the 
mortification to ſee his ſubjects languiſhing in miſery 
and want. France wes afflicted with a dreadful fa— 
mine, partly occaſioned by unfavourable ſeaſons, part- 
ly by the war, which had not left hands ſufficient to 
cultivate the ground; and notwithſtanding all the 
provident attention of her miniſtry in bringing ſup- 
plies of corn from abroad, in regulating the price and 
furniſhing the markets, many of the peafants periſhed 
of hunger, and the whole kingdom was reduced to 
poverty and diltreſs 52. 


WII. L IAM, appriſed of this diſtreſs, and ſtill thirſt- 
ing for revenge, rejected all advances toward peace, 
and haſtened his military preparations. He was ac- 
cordingly enabled to appear early in Flanders at the 


29 Burchet's Naval Hit. Burnet. Palph. 39. Voltaire, 


Biccle, chap. xv. 


head 
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head of a great and finely appointed army; but the ſu- 
perior genius of Luxemburg, with an army much in- 
ferior, prevented him from gaining any conſiderable 
advantage. The retaking of Huy was the only con- 
gueſt he made during the campaign. On the Upper 
Rhine, in Hungary, in Piedmont, no event of any con- 
ſequence happened 3'. On the ſide of Spain, the war 


was carried on with more vigour. The mareſchal de - 


Noailles, having forced the paſſage of the river Ter, in 
Catalonia, defeated the Spaniſh army entrenched 'on 
the farther bank. Gironne and Oftalric fell ſucceſ- 
ſively into his hands; and he would have made himſelf 
maſter of Barcelona, had not admiral Ruſſell, with 
the combined fleet, arrived in the neighbouring ſeas, 
and obliged the French flect to take ſhelter in Tou- 
lon s:. While Tourville and d'Eſtrees were blocked 
up in that harbour, the French fea-ports upon the 


Channel were bombarded, though with no great 
effect 33, | 


THE glory and greatneſs of Lewis XIV. were now 
not only at their height, but verging toward a de- 
cline. His reſources were exhauſted : his miniſter 
Louvois, who knew ſo well how to employ them, was 
dead ; and Luxemburg, the laſt of thoſe great gene- 
rals, who had made France the terror of Europe, 
died before the opening of next campaign. Lewis 
determined, therefore, to act merely on the defenſive 
in Flanders, where the allies had afſembled an amaz- 
ing force, After ſome heſitation, he placed mareſ- 
chal de Villeroy at the head of the principal army, 
and intruſted the ſecond to Boufflers. Namur on the 
right, and Dunkirk on the left, comprehended be- 


31. Paniel. Burnet. Ralph. Duke of Berwick. 
de Noailes z tom. i. 


32. Mem. 
35. Burnet. Ralph. Burchet. Voltaire. 
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tween them the extent of country to be defended by 
the French. Tournay on the Scheld, and Ypres, 
near the Lys, formed part of the line. Boufflers 
was ordered to aſſemble his army near Mons, to co- 
ver Namur; and Villeroy poſted himſelf between the 
Scheld and the Lys, to protect Tournay, Ypres, and 
Dunkirk *4. | 


KinG WILLIAM, who took the field in the begin- 
ning of May, found himſelf at the head of an army 
much ſuperior to that of France. In order to amuſe 
the enemy, and conceal his real deſign upon Namur, he 
made ſome artful movements, which diſtracted the at- 
tention of Villeroy, and rendered him uncertain where 
the ſtorm would firſt fall. At length having com- 
pleted his preparations, and formed his army into 
three bodies, he ordered the elector of Bavaria, with 
one diviſion, to inveſl Namur. He himſelf, at the 


head of the main body, was encamped behind the Me- 


haign, and in a condition to paſs that river, and ſuſ- 
tain the ſiege, if neceſſary; while the prince of Vau- 
demont, with an army of obſervation, lay between 
the Lys and the Mandel, to cover thoſe places in Flan- 
ders which were moſt expoſed *. Namur, into which 
mareſchal Boufflers had thrown himſelf with ſeven 
regiments of dragoons, in order to reinforce the gar- 
riſon, made a vigorous defence: but it was at laſt 
obliged to ſurrender; and the citadel, which Ville- 
roy attempted in vain to relieve, was alſo taken . 
Lewis XIV. in order to wipe off this diſgrace, and 
to retaliate on the confederates for the attacks made 
by the Engliſh on the coaſt of France, commanded 
Villeroy to bombard Bruſſels; and the prince of Vaude- 


34. Mem, du Feuquieres. 35. Kane's Campeigns. Mem. de 
Feuguieras. 36. Id. ibid. | | | 


mont 
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mont had the mortification to ſee great part of that 


city laid in ruins, without being able either to prevent 


or avenge the wanton deſtruction . 


THz military reputation of William, which had 
ſuffered greatly during the three foregoing cam- 
pains, was much raiſed by the retaking of Namur. 


But the allies had little ſucceſs in other quarters. No 
event of any importance happened on the fide of Tta- 


ly, on the Upper Rhine, or in Catalonia, On the 


fide of Hungary, where peace had been expected by 


the confederates, the acceſſion of Muſtapha II. to the 
Ottoman throne, gave a new turn to affairs. Paſſeſſ- 
ed of more vigour than his predeceſſor, Achmet II. 
Muſtapha reſolved to command his troops in perſon. 
He accordingly took the field; paſſed the Danube; 
ſtormed Lippa; ſeized Itul; and falling ſuddenly on 
a body of Impecialiſts, under Veterani, he killed that 
officer, diſperſed his forces, and cloſed with ſucceſs a 
compaign which promiſed nothing but misfortune to 
the Turks“. 


Tax next campaign produced no ſignal event any 
where. France was exhauſted by her great exertions 
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and, the king of Spain and the emperor excepted, all 


parties ſeemed heartily tired of the war. Lewis XIV. 
by his intrigues, had detached the duke of Savoy from 
the confederacy: he tampered with the other powers: 


and a congreſs for a general peace, under the media- 


tion of Charles XI. of Sweden, was at laſt opened, 
at the caſtle of- Ryſwick, between Delft and the 
Hague. The taking of Barcelona, by the duke of Ven- 
dome, induced the king of Spain to liſten to the pro- 


37. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 
38. Barre. Heiſs. 
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PART IT. poſals of France; and the emperor, after reprozching 
A.D 1697. his allies with deſerting him, found it neceſſary to ac- 


cede to the treaty. 


THe conceſſions made by Lewis XIV. were very 
conſiderable; but the pretenſions of the houſe of Bour- 
bon to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion were left in full force. 
Though the renunciation of all claim to that ſucceſ- 
ſion, conformable to the Pyrenean treaty, had been 


one great object of the war, no mention was made of 


it in the articles of peace. It was ſtipulated, That the 
French monarch ſhould acknowledge William to be 
lawful ſovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
make no farther attempt to diſturb him in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his kingdoms 3?; that the duchy of Lux- 
emburg, the county of Chiney, Charleroy, Mons, 
Aeth, Coutray, and all places united to France by the 
chambers of Metz and Briſac, as well as thoſe taken 
in Catalonia, during the war, ſhould be reſtored to 
Spain; that Friburg, Briſgaw, and Philipſburg, ſhould 
be given up to the emperor; and that the duchies of 
Lorrain and Bar ſhould be rendered back to their na- 
tive prince. | | 

29. Lewis, we are told, diſcovered much reluctance in ſubmitting t 
this article; and that he might not ſeem altogether to delert the de- 
throned monarch, propoſed that his ſon ſhould ſucceed to the crown of 
England, after the death of William; that William, with little heſita- 
tion, agreed to the requeſt ; that he even ſolemnly engaged to procure 
the repeal of the Act of Settlement, and to obtain another act, declaring 
the pretended prince of Wales his ſucceſſor. But James, it is added, re- 
je cted the offer; proteſting That ſhould he himſelf be capable of con- 
ſtenting toſuch a diſgrace ful propoſalin faveur of his ſon, he might juſtly 
be reproached with departing from his ayowed principles, and with 
ruining monarchy, by rendering eleCtive an hereditary crown. Dep4t 
des Apaires Etranze d Verſailies. James II. 16979. Macpherſon, Hip, - 
Brit. vol. ii. 40. Dumont, Corp, Diplom. tom. viii. 
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SCARCE had the emperor acceded to the treaty of LETTER 
Ryſwick, which re-eſtabliſhed tranquillity in the _Z'E 
North and Weſt of Europe, when he received intel- A. D. 1697. 

ligence of the total defeat of the Turks, by his arms, | 
at Zenta; a ſmall village on the weſtern bank of the 
Theyſſe, in the kingdom of Hungary. The celebrat- 
ed prince Eugene of Savoy had ſucceeded the elector 
of Saxony in the command of the Imperialiſts, and - 
to his conſummate abilities they were indebted for 
their extraordinary ſucceſs. Muſtapha II. command- 
ed his army in perſon, The battle was of ſhort du- 
ration, but uncommonly bloody. About twenty thou- 
ſand Turks were leſt dead on the field; and ten thou- 
ſand were drowned in the river, in endeavouring to 
avoid the fury of the ſword. he magnificent pa- 
vilion of the ſultan, the ſtores, ammunition, provi- 
ſions, and all the artillery and baggage of the enemy, 
fell into the hands of prince Eugene. The grand 
. vizier was killed, the ſeal of the Ottoman empire ta- 
ken, and the Apa of the janizaries, and twenty-ſeven 
baſhaws, were found among the ſlain *. 


THa1s deciſive victory, though followed by no ſtrik- 
ing conſequences, by reaſon of the declining ſeaſon, 
broke the ſpirit of the Turks; and the haughty Muſ- 
tapha, after attempting in vain, during another cam- 
paign, to recover the laurels he had loſt at Zenta, agreed 
to liſlen to propoſals of peace. The plenipotentiaries 
of the belligerent powers accordingly met at Carlowitz, 
and ſigned a treaty ; in which it was ſtipulated, that 
all Hungary, on this fide the Saave, with Tranſyl- 
vania and Sclavonia, ſhould be ceded to the houſe of 
Auſtria; that the Ruſſians ſhould remain in poſſeſ- 


41. Barre, Hiſt, d Allemagne, tom. x. Life of Prince Eugene. 
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ſeſſion of Azoph, on the Palus Mæotis, which had 
been taken by their young ſovereign Peter I. af. 
terward ſtyled the Great ; that Caminiec ſhould be 
reſtored to the Poles; and that the Venetians, who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the latter years 
of the war, ſhould be gratified with all the Morea, 
or ancient Peloponneſus, and with ſeveral places in 
Dalmatia . 


THrvs, my dear Philip, was general tranquillity 
again reſtored to Europe. But the ſeeds of fu- 
ture diſcord, as we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to notice, 
were already ſown in every corner of Chriſtendom, 
It was but a deluſive calm before a more violent ſtorm. 
It will however afford us leiſure to. carry forward the 
Progreſs of Society. | 


42. Dumont, Corp. Diplom. tom. viii. Voltaire, 17/2, Rrfſeas vol. i. 
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The Progreſs of SOCIETY in EUROPE from the middle 
of the Sixteenth to the End of the Seventeenth Century, 


B OUT the middle of the ſixteenth century, as 
we have formerly ſeen ', Society had attained a 
very high degree of perfection in Italy. Soon after 
that æra, the Italian ſtates began to decline, and the 
other European nations, then comparatively barba- 
rous, to advance towards refinement. Among theſe, 
the French took the lead : for although the Spaniſh 
nobility during the reign of Charles V. and thoſe of 
his immediate ſuccefſors, were perhaps the moſt po- 
liſhed and enlightened ſet of men on this fide of the 
Alps, the great body of the nation then was, as it ſtill 
continues, ſunk in ignorance, ſuperſtition, and bar- 
bariſm. And the ſecluded condition of the women, in 
both Spain and Italy, was a farther barrier againſt true 
politeneſs. That grand obſtruction to elegance and 
pleaſure was effectually removed, in the intermediate 
kingdom, by the gallant Francis I. Anne, of Brit- 
tany, wife of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. had in- 
troduced the cuſtom of ladies appearing publicly at 
the French court: Francis encouraged it; and by fa- 
miliarizing the intercourſe of the ſexes, in many bril- 
Jiant aſſemblies and gay circles, threw over the man- 
ners of the nation thoſe bewitching graces that have ſo 
long attracted the admiration of Europe. 


Bor this innovation, like moſt others in civil life, 
was at firſt attended with ſeveral inconveniences. As 


1. Part I. Letter lv. 
ſoon 
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PART II. ſoon as familiarity had worn off that reſepeQ, approach- 
ing to adoration, which had hitherto been paid to the 


women of rank, the advances of the men became more 
bold and licentious, No longer afraid of offending, 
they poured their lawleſs paſſion in the ear of beauty; 
and female innocence, unaccuſtomed to ſuch ſolicita- 
tions, was unable to reſiſt the ſeducing language of 
Jove, when breathed from the glowing lips of youth 
and manhood. Not only frequent intrigues, but a 


groſs ſenſuality was the conſequence ; and the court of 


France, during half a century, was little better than a 
common brothel. Catharine of Medicis encouraged 
this ſenſuality, and employed it as the engine ſor per- 
ſeCting her ſyſtem of Machiavelian policy. By the 
attractions of her fair attendants, ſhe governed the 
leaders of the Hugonot faction, or by their inſidious 
careſſes obtained the ſecrets of her enemies, in order 
to work their ruin; to bring them before a venal tri- 
bunal, or to take them off by the more dark and com- 


mon inſtruments of her ambition, poiſon and the ſti- 


letto. Murders were hatched in the arms of love, and 
maſſacre planned in the cabinet of pleaſure. 


O the acceſſion of Henry IV. and the ceſſation of 
the religious wars, gallantry began to allume a milder 
form. The reign of ſenſuality continued, but it was 
a ſenſuality mingled with ſentiment, and connected 
with heroiſm. Ilenry himſelf, though habitually li- 
centious, was often in love, and fometimes fooliſhly 
intoxicated with that paſſion, but he was always a 
king and a ſoldier. His courtiers, in like manner, 
were frequently diſſolute, but never effeminate? The 
ſame beauty that ſerved to ſolace the warrior after his 
toils, contributed alto to intpire him with new cou- 
rage, Chivalry ſeemed to revive in the train of liber- 
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tiniſm; and the ladies acquiring more knowledge 
and experience, from their more early and frequent 
intercourſe with our ſex, became more ſparing of their 


GALLANTRY was formed into a ſyſtem during the 
reign of Lewis XIII. and love was analyſed with all 
the nicety of metaphyſics. The faculties cf the two 


ſexes were whetted, and their manners poliſhed, by 


combating each other. Woman was placed beyond 
the reach of man, without the help of grates or 
bars. In the boſom of ſociety, in the circle of amuſe- 
ment, and even in the cloſet of aſſignation, ſhe ſet him 
at defiance 3; and while ſhe liſtened to his fond re- 
requeſt, ſhe was deaf to his ſuit, unleſs when preſent- 
ed under the ſanction of virtue, and recommended by 
ſentiment. 


Tris tender ſentiment, ſo much talked of in 
France, and ſo little felt, was ſublimed to an enthu- 
Gaſtic paſſion, during the regency of Anne of Auſtria, 
and the civil wars that disfigured the beginning of the 
reign of Lewis XIV. Then all things were conducted 
by women. The uſual time for deliberation was mid- 
night, and a lady in bed, or on a ſopha, was the ſoul 
of the council, There ſhe determined to fight, to ne- 
gociate, to embroil, or to accommodate matters with 
the court; and as love preſided over all thoſe conſult- 
ations, ſecret averſions or attachments frequently pre- 
pared the way for the greateſt events. A revolution in 
the heart of a woman of faſhion, almolt always an- 
nouneed a change in public affairs 2. 


Taz 


2. oy one had her department and her dominion. Madame de 
Montbazon, fair and ſhewy, governed the duke of Beaufort; Madame 
; 5 ö de 
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PARTI, TRE ladies often appeared openly at the head of 
tx fattions, adorned with the enſigns of their party; vi- 
fited the troops, and preſided at councils of war, while 
their lovers ſpoke as ſeriouſly of an aſſignation, as of 
the iſſue of a campaign. Hence the celebrated verſes 
of the philoſophical duke de Rochefoucault to the du- 

cheſs of Longueville : 


Pour meriter ſon cœur, pour plaire d ſes beaux yeux, 
Fai fait la guerre aux rois, je Pauroit fait aux dicuxt 


* To merit that heart, and to pleaſe thoſe bright eyes, 
c made war upon kings, I'd have warr'd gainſt the ſkies!” 


Every thing connected with gallantry, how inſigni- 
ficant ſoever in itſelf, was conſidered as a matter of im- 
portance. The duke de Bellegard, the declared lover 
of the queen-regent, in taking leave of her majeſty 
to take upon him the command of an army, begged as 
a particular favour that ſhe would touch the hilt of 
his ſword. And M. de Chatillon, who was enamour- 
ed of Mademoiſelle de Guerchi, wore one of her gar- 
ters tied round his arm in battle 3. 


Bur this ſerious gallantry, which Anne of Auſtria 
had brought with her from Spain, and which was ſo 


de Longueville, the duke of Rochefoucault ; Madame de Chatillon, 
Nemours and Conde ; Madamoiſelle de Chevreuſe, the Coadjutor, af- 
terward Cardinal de Retz; Mademoiſelle de Saujon, devout and tender, 
the duke of Orleans; and the ducheſs of Bouillon, her huſband. At the 
fame time Madame de Chevreuſe, lively and warm, reſigned herſelf to 
her lovers from taſte, and to politics occaſionally; and the princeſs Pa- 
latine, in turns the friend and the enemy of the great Conde, by means 
af her genius more than her beauty, ſubjected all whom ſhe deſired to 
pleaſe, or whom ſhe had either a whim or an intereſt to perſuade. Eſſai 
fur le Charadere, les Mæurs, et I Eſprit des Femmes dans les differens Siecles, 
par M. Thomas de I Academie Francoiſe. 
> Nen. de Mad, Mivottentle. 
5 con- 
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contrary to the genius of the French nation, vaniſhed LETTER 


with the other remains of barbariſm on the approach 
of the bright days of Lewis XIV. when the glory of 
France was at its height, and tlie French language li- 
terature, arts, and manners were perfected. Eaſe was 
aſſociated with elegance, taſte with faſhion, and grace 
with freedom. Love ſpoke once more the language of 


nature, while decency drew a veil over ſenſuality, 


Men and women became reaſonable beings, and the in- 
tercourſe between the ſexes a ſchool of urbanity 
where a mutual defire to pleaſe gave ſmoothneſs to 
the behaviour, and mutual eſteem, delicacy to the 
mind and ſenſibility to the heart +. 


NoR was the refinement in manners during the 
reign of Lewis XIV. confined merely to the inter- 
courſe between the ſexes, or to thoſe habits of general 
politeneſs produced by a more rational ſyſtem of gal- 
lantry. Duels, as we have frequently had occaſion to 
obſerve, were long permitted by the laws of all the 
European nations, and ſometimes authoriſed by the 
magiſtrate, for terminating doubtful queſtions, But 
ſingle combats, in reſentment of private or perſonal 
injuries, did not become common till the reign of 
Francis I. who, in vindication of his character as a 
gentleman, ſent a cartel of defiance to his rival, the 
emperor Charles V. The example was contagious, 


4. That gallantry which, roving from object to object, finds no gra- 
tification but in variety, and which charaQteriſes the preſent French 
manners, was not introduced till the minority of Lewis XV. “ Then, 
fays M. Thomas, a new court and new ideas changed all things. A 
bolder gallantry became the faſhion. Shame was mutually communi- 
cated, and mutually pardoned ; and levity joining itſelf to exceſs, form- 
ed a corruption at the ſame time deep and ſrivoloys, which laughed 
at every thing, that it might bluſh at nothing.” Eſſai ſur le Chara; + 
tere, &c. des Femmes dans differents Siccles, p. 190. 


Thence- 
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PaRT un. Thenceforth every one thought himſelf entitled to 
gata his ſword, and to call on his adverſary to mifke 


reparation for any affront or injury that ſeemed to 
touch his honour. The introduction of ſuch an opi- 
nion among men of fierce courage, lofty ſentiments, 
and rude manners,' was productive of the moſt fatal 
conſequences. A diſdainful look, a diſreſpectſul 
word, or even a haugbty ſtride, was ſufficient to pro- 
voke a challenge. And much of the beſt blood in 


Chriſtendom, in defiance of the laws, was wantonly 
ſpilt in theſe frivolous conteſts; which, toward the 


eloſe of the ſixteenth century, were ſcarcely leſs de- 
ſtructive than war itſelf. But the praQice of duelling, 
though alike pernicious and abſurd, has been followed 
by ſome beneficial effects. It has made men more re- 
ſpectable in their behaviour to each other, leſs oſtenta- 
tious in converſation, and more tender of living cha- 
raters, but eſpecially of female reputation; and the 
gentleneſs of manners introduced by this reſtraint, ar 
the ſame time that it has contributed to ſocial happi- 
neſs, has rendered duels themſelves leſs frequent, by 
removing the cauſes of offence. 


THe progreſs of arts and literature, in France, kept 
Pace with the progreſs of manners. As early as the 
reign of Francis I. who is deſervedly ſtyled the Father 
of the French Muſes, a better taſte in compoſition had 
been introduced. Rabelais and Montaigne, whoſe na- 
tive humour and good ſenſe will ever make them be 
ranked among the preateſt writers of their nation, 
gave a beginning to the French proſe ; and French 
verſe was gradually poliſhed by Marot, Ronfard, and 
Malherbe, while proſe received new graces from Vio- 
ture and Balzac. At length Corneille produced the 


Cid and Paſcal the Provincial Letters. The former 
18 
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is Ril juſtly admired as a great effort of poetical LETTER 
genius, both with regard to ſtyle and matter; and I , 


the latter continues to be univerſally regarded as a 
model of proſe compoſition, as well as of delicate 
railery and found reaſoning. 


Tayz Obſervations of the French Academy on the 


Cid, are a ſtriking proof of the rapid progreſs of taſte 


in modern times, as the Cinna of the ſame author is 
of the early perfection of the French ſtage. Theſe 
obſervations were made at the deſire of cardinal 
Richelieu, who had eſtebliſned, in 1635, that Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belle Lettres; and who, not ſatis- 


fied with being reputed, what he certainly was, the 


moſt penetrating ſtateſman in Europe, was alſo ambi- 
tious of being thought what he was not, the moſt ele- 
gant poet in France. He was more jealous of the fame 
of Corneille than of the power of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and affairs ſtood ſtill while he was concerting the cri- 
ticiſm on the Cds, 


Tur criticiſm contributed greatly to the im- 
provement of polite literature in France. Corneille 
was immediately followed by Moliere, Racine, Qui- 
naut, Boileau, La Fontaine, and all the fine writers 
who ſhed luſtre over the early part of the reign of 

Lewis XIV. The language of the tender paſſions, 
little underſtoood even by Corneille, was ſucceſsfully 
copied by madame de la Fayette in her ingenious no- 
vels, and afterwards no leſs happily introduced on the 
ſtage by Racine ; eſpecially in his two pathetic tra- 
gedies, Phedra and Andromache. The glaring figures 
of diſcourſe, the pointed antitheſis, the gingle of 
words, and every ſpecies of falſe wit and falſe refine- 
ment, which prevailed during the former reign, 


8. Fontenelle, Mem, de I Acad. Franc. 
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were baniſhed with the romantic gallantry that had 


— introduced them: and compoſition, like manners, re- 


turned in appearance to the ſimplicity of nature, 
adorned but not diſguiſed by art. This elegant ſim- 
plicity is more particularly to be found in the trage- 
dies of Racine, the fables of La Fontaine, and the co- 
medies of Moliere, whoſe wonderful talent for ridi- 
culing whatever is affected or incongruous in behavi- 
our, as well as of expoſing vice and folly, contributed 
not a little to that happy change which now took place 
in the manners of the French nation. 


TE ſame good taſte extended itſelf to all the fine 
arts. Several magnificent ediſices were raiſed in the 


moſt correct ſtyle of architecture; ſculpture was per- 


fected by Girardon, of who ſeſkillt he mauſoleum of 
cardinal Richelieu is a laſting monument; Pouſſin 


equalled Raphael in ſome branches of painting, while 
Rubens and Vandyke diſplayed the glories of the 


Flemiſh ſchool; and Lulli ſet to excellent muſic the 
ſimple and paſſionate operas of Quinaut. France, and 
the neighbouring provinces, toward the latter part of 
the ſeventeenth century, were what Italy had been a 
century before, the favourite abodes of claſſical ele- 
gance. i 


THE progreſs of taſte and politeneſs was leſs rapid 
in the North of Europe, during the period under re- 
view, Germany and the adjoining countries, from the 
league of Smalkald to the peace of Weſtphalia, were a 
perpetual ſcene either of religious wars or religious 
diſputes. But theſe diſputes tended to enlighten the 
human mind, and thoſe wars to invigorate the human 
character, as well as to perfect the military ſcience ; 
an advantage in itfelf by no means contemptible, as 

that 
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the ſcience is not only neceſſary to protect ingenuity LETTER 
againſt force, but intimately connected with ſeveral Ms , 


others conducive to the happineſs of mankind. All 

the powers of the ſoul were rouſed, and all the emo- 

tions of the heart called forth. Courage ceaſed to be 

an enthuſiaſtic energy or rapacious impulſe : it be- 

came a ſteady effort in vindication of the deareſt inte- 
reſts of ſociety. No longer the ſlaves of ſuperſtition, . 
of blind belief, or blind opinion, determined and in- 

telligent men firmly aſſerted their civil and religious 

rights. And Germany produced conſummate generals, 

found politicians, deep divines, and even acute philo- 

ſophers, before ſhe made any advances in the Belles 

Lettres. The reaſon is obvious. 


Tux revival of learning in Europe had prepared the 
minds of men for receiving the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, as ſoon as they were promulgated; and inſtead 
of being ſtartled when the daring hand of Luther drew 
aſide, or rather rent the veil that covered eſtabliſhed 
errors, the genius of the age, which had encouraged the 
attempt, applauded its ſuccefs. Even before the ap- 
pearance of Luther, Eraſmus had confuted, with great 
eloquence and force of reaſoning, ſeveral tenets of the 
Romiſh church (though it does not appear that he had 
any intention of overturning the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 
religion), and expoſed others, as well as the learning of 
the ſchools, with much wit and pleaſantry, to all the 
ſcorn of ridicule. Luther himſelf, though a ſtranger 
to elegance or taſte in compoſition, zealouſly pro- 
moted the ſtudy of ancient literature, as neceſſary to 
a right underſtanding of the ſcriptures, which he held 
up as the ſtandard of religious truth. A knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages became common 
among the reformers : and though in general little 
capable of reliſhing the beauties of the claſſics, they 
0 inſen- 
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PART II. jnſenbly acquired, by peruſing "them, a ah of 
reaſoning and a ſreedom of thinking, which not only 
enabled them to triumph over their antagoniſts, but 


to inveſtigate with accuracy ſeveral moral and politi- 
cal ſubjeQs. 


Tas, inftead of polite literature, employed the 
thoughts of thoſe, who were not altogether immerſed 
in theological controverſy ; and the names of Grotius 
and Puffendotf are ſtill mentioned with reſpect. They 
delineated, with no ſmall degree of exactneſs, the great 
outlines of the human character, and the laws of civil 
ſociety : it was reſerved for later writers, for Smith 
and Ferguſon, Monteſquicu and Helvetius, to com- 
plete the picture. Their principles they derived 
partly from general reaſoning, and partly from. the 
political ſituation of Europe in that age. In Ger- 
many and the United Provinces, Proteltants and Ca- 
tholics were every where blended ; and the fatal ex- 
perience of the deſtruQive effects of perſecution, not [ ö 
any profound inveſtigation, ſeems firſt to have ſug- 'F 
geſted the idea of mutual toleration, the moſt import- C 
ant principle eſtabliſhed by the political and contro- 2 
verſial writers of the ſeventeenth century. This ſub- 
ject demands particular attention. 


Ix the preſent age it may ſeem incredible, and more 
eſpecially in England, where the idea of toleration is 
become familiar, and where its beneficial effects are 
felt, that men ſhould ever have been perſecuted 
for their ſpeculative opinions; or that a method of E 
terminating their differences, fo agreeable to the mild 4 
and charitable ſpirit of Chriſtianity, did not imme- 1 
diately occur to the contending parties. But in order 
to be able to judge properly of this matter, we muft 1 

tranſport 2 
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tranſport ourſelves back to the ſixteenth century, 
when the ſacred rights of conſcience and of private 


judgment, obvious as they now appear, were little 


underſtood; and when not only the idea of toleration, 
but even the word itſelf in the ſenſe now affixed to it, 
was unknown among Chriſtians. The cauſe of ſuch 
ſingularity deſerves to be traced. 


AmMoNG the ancient Heathens, whoſe deities were 
all local and tutelary, diverſity of ſentiments concern- 


ing the object or rites of religious worſhip ſeems to 
have been no ſource of animoſity ; becauſe the ac- 
knowledging of veneration to be due to any one God, 
did not imply a denial of the exiſtence or power of any 
other God. Nor were the modes and rites of worſhip 
eſtabliſhed in one country, incompatible with thoſe of 
other nations. Therefore the errors in their theological 
ſyſtem were of ſuch a nature as to be conſiſtent with 
concord ; and notwithſtanding the amazing number of 


their divinities, as well as the infinite variety of their 


ceremonies, a ſociable and tolerating ſpirit ſubſiſted 
almoſt univerſally in the Pagan world. But when 
the preachers of the Goſpel declared ent Supreme 
Being to be the ſole object of religious veneration, and 
preſcribed the form of worſhip moſt acceptable to him, 
whoſoever admitted the truth of it, conſequently held 


every other mode of religion to be abſurd and impi- 
ous, Hence the zeal of the firſt converts to the Chriſ- 
tian faith, in propagating its doctrines, and the ar- 
dour with which they endeavoured to overturn all 


other forms of worſhip, That ardour, and not, as 
commonly ſuppoſed, their religious ſyſtem, drew up- 
on them the indignation of the civil power. Az 


length, as formerly obſerved, Chriſtianity aſcended 


the throne of the Cæſars, and the Croſs was exalted in 
83 the 
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the Capitol 5. But although numbers, imitating the 
example of the court (which confined its favours 
chiefly to the followers of the new religion), crowded 
into the church, many ſtill adhered to the ancient 
worſhip, Enraged at ſuch obſtinacy, the miniſters of 
Jeſus forgot ſo far the nature of their own miſſion, 
and the means which they ought to have employed 
for making proſelytes, that they armed the imperial 
power againſt thoſe unhappy men; and as they could 


not perſuade, they endeavoured to compel them tq 
believe 7. 


Id the mean time, controverſies, concerning articles 
of faich, multiplied among the Chriſtians themſelves; 
and the ſame compulſive meaſures, the ſame puniſſi- 
ments, and the ſame threatenings, which had been 
directed againſt infidels and idolaters, were alſo made 
uſe of againſt heretics, or thoſe who differed from the 


eſtabliſhed church in matters of worſhip or doctrine. 


Every zealous diſputant endeavoured to intereſt the 
civil magiſtrate in his cauſe, and ſeveral employed, in 
their turn, the ſecular arm to cruſh or extirpate their 
opponents *, In order to terminate theſe diſſenſione, 


which every where deſolated the Chriſtian world, as 


well as to exalt their own conſequence, the biſhops of 
Rome put in their claim to infallibility in explaining 
articles of faith, and deciding finally on all points of 
controverſy : and, bold as the pretenſion was, they ſo 
far impoſed on the credulity of mankind, as to get it 
recogniſed. Perhaps a latent ſenſe of the neceſſity of 


univerſal freedom, or of ſome fixed ſtandard, in mat- 


ters of religion, might aſſiſt the deceit. But however 
that may bave been, it is certain that the remedy was 


6. Part I. Lett. 1, ha Moſheim, Hi ift, Ecce. vol. i. | Robert- 
ſon, Hf Charl: V. book xi. 8. Id. ibid. 
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worſe than the diſeaſe. If wars and bloodſhed were LETTER 
| : . XIX. 

the too common effects of the diverſity of opinions y 
ariſing from different interpretations of ſcripture, and 

of hereditary princes ſometimes embracing one opi- 

nion, ſometimes another, a total extinction of know- 

ledge and inquiry, and of every noble virtue, was the 
conſequence of the papal ſupremacy. It was held not 

only a reſiſting of truth, but an act of rebellion againſt 

the ſacred authority of that unerring tribunal, to deny 

any doctrine to which it had given the ſanction of its 
approbation ; and the ſecular power, of which, by vari- 

ous arts, the popes had acquired the abſolute direction 

in every country, was inſtantly exerted to avenge both 

crimes, A deſpotiſm more complete was eſtabliſhed 

than that of the Romiſh dominion, and more debaſing, 

as we have ſeen, than any ſpecies of civil tyranny. 


To this ſpiritual deſpotiſm had Europe been ſub- 
jected ſor ſeveral centuries, before any one ventured 
to call in queſtion the authority on which it was 

founded. Even after the æra of the Reformation, a 
A right to extirpat error by force was univerſally al- 
N lowed to be the privilege of thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
knowledge of TRU TH; and as every ſect of Chriſti- 
ans believed that was their peculiar gift, they all 
claimed and exerciſed, as far as they were able, the 
prerogatives which it was ſuppoſed to convey. The 
Roman Catholics, as their ſyſtem reſted on the de- 
ciſions of an infallible judge, never doubted but truth 
was on their ſide, and openly called on the civil power 
to repel the impious and heretical innovators, who had 
riſen up againſt it. The Proteſtants, no leſs confident 
that that doCtrine was well founded, required, with 
equal zeal, the princes of their party, to cruſh ſuch 
as preſumed to diſcredit or oppoſe it; and Luther, 


a4 Calvin, 
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PART IT. Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the reforms 


ed Church in their reſpect ive countries, inflicted, as 


far as tney had power and opportunity, the ſame pu- 


niſhments that were denounced againſt their own diſ- 
ciples by the church of Rome, on ſuch as called in 
queſtion any article in their ſeveral creeds 8. Nor 
was it till toward the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, 
when the lights of philoſophy had diſpelled the miſts 
of prejudice, that toleration was admitted under its 
preſent form; firſt into the United Provinces, and 
then into England. For although, by the Pacification 
of Paſſau, and the Receſs of Augſburg, the Lutherans 
and Catholics were mutually allowed the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion in Germany, the followers of 
Calvin yet remained without any protection from the 
rigour of the laws denounced againſt heretics. And 
after the treaty of Munſter, concluded in more 
liberal times, had put the Calviniſts on the ſame foot- 


ing with the Lutherans, the former ſanguinary laws 


ſtill continued in force againſt other ſets. But that 
treaty, which reſtored peace and tranquillity to the 
north of Europe, introduced order into the empire, 
and prepared the way for refinement, proved alſo the 
means of enlarging the ſentiments of men, by afford- 
ing them leiſure to cultivate their minds; and Ger- 
many, alike free from civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 
beheld, in proceſs of time, taſte and genius flouriſh 
in a chmate deemed peculiar to lettered induſtry and 
theological dulneſs, and her fame in arts and ſciences 
as great as her renown in arms. 


Even before this zra of public proſperity, the lamp 
of liberal ſcience had illuminated Germany, on ſub. 
jects the moſt remote from religious conttoverſy. Co- 


9. Robertſon, ubi ſup. 
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pernicus had diſcovered the true theory of the heavens, LETTER 
which was afterward perfected by our immortal New= \ WJ 


ton; that the ſun, by far the greateſt body, is the 
centre of our planetary ſyſtem, diſpenſing light and 
heat, and communicating circular motion to the other 
planets, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, which move around him. And Kepler 
had aſcertained the true figure of the orbits, and the 


proportions of the motions of thoſe planets ; that each 


planet moves in an ellipſis, which has one of its foci 
in the centre of the ſun ; that the higher planets not 
only move in greater circles, but alſo more ſlowly than 
thoſe that are nearer; ſo that, on a double account, 
they are longer in performing their revolutions. 


Nox was that bold ſpirit of inveſtigation, which 
the Reformation had rouſed, confined to the countries 
that had renounced the pope's ſupremacy, and the 
laviſh doctrines of the Romiſh church. It had 
reached even Italy; where Galileo, by the invention, 
or at leaſt the improvement, of the teleſcope, con- 
firmed the ſyſtem of Copernicus. He diſcovered the 
mountains in the moon, a planet attendant on the 
earth; the ſatellites of Jupiter; the phaſes of Venus; 
the ſpots in the ſun, and its rotation, or turning on 
its own axis. But he was not ſuffered to unveil the 
myſteries of the heavens with impunity. Superſtition 
took alarm at ſeeing her empire invaded. Galileo 
was Cited before the Inquiſition, committed to priſon, 
and commanded ſolemnly to abjure his here/ies and ab- 
ſurdities; in regard to which, the following decree, an 
eternal diſgrace to the brighteſt age of literature in 
modern Italy, was paſſed in 1633. To fay that 
« the ſun is in the centre, and without local motion, 
6 15 a propoſition abſurd and falſe in ſound philo- 

| «* ſophy, 
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ad 


8 


ce trary to the Holy Scripture 3 and to ſay that the 
cc earth is not placed in the centre of the univerſe, 


« nor immovable, but that it has ſo much as a diur- 


& nal motion, is alſo a propoſition falſe and abſurd 


4 in ſound philoſophy, as well as erroneous in the 


& faith !“ 


THE influence of the Reformation on government 
and manners, was no leſs conſpicuous than on philo- 
ſophy. While the ſovereigns of France and Spain 
roſe into abſolute power, at the expence of their un- 


happy ſubjects, the people in every Proteſtant ſtate 


acquired new privileges. Vice was depreſſed by the 
regular exertions of law, when the ſanctuaries of the 
church were aboliſhed, and the clergy themſelves 
made amenable to puniſhment. This happy influ- 
ence extended itfelf even to the church of Rome. 
The deſire of equalling the reformers in thoſe talents 
which had procured them reſpect; the neceſſity of ac- 
quiring the knowledge requiſite for defending their 
own tenets, or refuting the arguments of their oppo- 
nents, together with the emulation natural between 


two rival churches, engaged the popiſh clergy to. ap- 
ply themſelves to the ſtudy of uſeful ſcience ; which 


they cultivated with ſuch aſſiduity and ſuccefs, that 
they gradually grew as eminent in literature, as 
they were formerly remarkable for ignorance. And 


the ſame principle, proceeding from the ſame ſource, 


hath occaſioned a change no leſs ſalutary in their 
manners. 
* 
Various cauſes, which I have had occaſion to 
enumerate in the courſe of my narration, had con- 


curred in producing great licentiouſneſs, and even a 


total 
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total diſſolution of manners among the Romitſh eccleſi- 
aſties. Luther and his adherents began their attacks 
upon the church with ſuch vehement invectives againſt 
theſe, that, in order to remove the ſcandal, and ſilence 
thoſe declamations, more decency of conduct was found 
neceſſary. And the principal reformers were ſo emi- 
nent, not only for the purity but even auſterity of 
their manners, and had acquired ſuch reputation a- 


mong the people on that account, that the popiſn 


clergy muſt have ſoon loſt all credit, if they had not 
endeavoured to conform, in ſome meaſure, to the ſtan- 


dard held up to them. They were beſide ſenſible, 
that all their actions fell under the ſevere inſpection 
of the Proteſtants, whom enmity and emulation 
prompted to obſerve, and to diſplay the ſmalleſt vice 
or impropriety in their conduct, with all the cruelty 
of revenge and all the exultation of triumph. Hence 
they became not only cautious to avoid ſuch irregu- 
latities as muſt give offence, but ſtudious to acquire 
the virtues that might merit praiſe. 


No has the influence of the Reformation been felt 
only by the inferior members of the Romiſh church: 
it has extended to the ſovereign pontiffs themſelves. 
Violations of decorum, and even treſpaſſes againſt mo- 
rality, which paſſed without cenſure in thoſe ages, 
when neither the power of the popes, nor the venera- 
tion of the people for their character had any bounds; 
when there was no hoſtile eye to obſerve the errors in 
their conduct, nor any adverſary zealous to inveigh 
againſt them, would now be liable to the ſevereſt ani- 
madyerſion, and excite general indignation and horror. 
The popes, aware of this, inſtead of rivalling the 
| courts of temporal princes in gaiety, or ſurpaſſing 
them in licentiouſneſs, have ſtudied to aſſume man- 

ners 
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— by their humanity, their love of literature, their mode- 
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ration, and even their piety, have made ſome atonement 
to mankind for the crimes of their predeceſſors. 


THE Head of the church of Rome, however, not 
willing to reſt what remained of his ſpiritual empire, 
merely on the virtues and talents of its ſecular mem- 
bers, inſtitured a new monaſtic order, namely that of 
the JESUITs; who, inſtead of being confined to the 
filence and ſolitude of the cloiſter, like other monks, 
were tsught to conſider themſelves as formed for action; 
as choſen ſoldiers who, under the command of a general, 
were bound to exert themſelves continually in the ſer- 
vice of Chriſt, and of the pope, his vicar on earth. To 
give more vigour and concert to their efforts, in oppoſ- 
ing the enemies of the Holy See, and in extending its 
dominion, this General or head of the order was inveſt- 
ed with the moſt deſpotic authority over its members; 
and that they might have full leiſure for ſuch ſervice, 
they were exempted from all monaſtic obſervances. 
They were required to attend tothe tranſactions of the 
great world, to ſtudy the diſpoſitions of perſons in 
power, and to culuvate their friendſhip v. 


Ix conſequence of theſe primary inſtructions, which 
inſuſed a ſpirit of intrigue into the whole fraternity, 
the Jeſuits conſidered the education of youth as their 
peculiar province: they aimed at being ſpiritual 
guides and confeſſors : they preached frequently, in 
order to attract the notice of the people; and they ſet 
out as miſſionaries, with a view to convert unbeliev- 
ing nations. The novelty of the inſtitution, as well 
as the ſingularity of its objects, procured the ſociety 
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many admirers and patrons. The Generals and other LETTER 


officers had the addreſs to avail themſelves of every cir- 
cumſtance in irs favour; and, in a ſhort time, the 
number, as well as the influence of its members, was 
very conſiderable. Both increaſed wonderfully ; and 
before the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, only 


ſixty years after the inſtitution of the order, the Je- 


ſuits had obtained the chief direction of the education 


of youth in every catholic country in Europe. They 


had become the confeſſors of moſt of its monarchs 3 
a function of no ſmall importance in any reign, but 


under a weak prince, ſuperior even to that of miniſter. . 


They were the ſpiritual guides of almoſt every perſon 
eminent for rank or power, and they poſſeſſed the 
higheſt degree of confidence and intereſt with the pa- 
pal court, as the moſt zealous and able aſſertors of its 
dominion. 


Tae advantages which an active and enterpriſing 
body of prieſts might derive from theſe circumſtances, 
are obvious. As they formed the minds of men in 
youth, they retained an aſcendant over them in their 
more advanced years. They poſſeſſed at different pe- 
riods, the direction of the moſt conſiderable courts 
in Europe; they mingled in all public affairs, and took 
part in every intrigue and revolution. Together with 
the power, the wealth of the order increaſed. The Je- 
ſuits acquired ample poſſeſſions in every popiſh king- 
dom ; and under pretext of promoting the ſucceſs of 
their miſſions, and of facilitating the ſupport of their 
miſſionaries, they obtained a ſpecial licence from the 


court of Rome, to trade with the nations which they 


laboured to convert **. In conſequence of this per- 
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miſſion, they engaged in an extenſive and lucrative 


commerce, both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and they 
opened warehouſes in different parts of Europe, where 


they vended their commodities, Not ſatisfied with 


trade alone, they imitated the example of other com- 


mercial ſocieties, and aimed at obtaining ſettlements. 
They accordingly acquired poſſeſſion of a large and 
fertile province io South America, well known by the 
name of Paraguay, and reigned as ſovereigns over 
three or four hundred thouſand ſubjects, 


3 for mank ind, the vaſt influence which 


ths Jeſuits acquired by all theſe different means, was 


often exerted for the moſt pernicious purpoſes. Every 
Jeſuit was taught to regard the intereſt of the order 
as his principal object, to which all other conſidera- 


tions were to be ſacrificed ; and as it was for the hon- 


our and advantage of the ſociety, that its members 
ſhould poſſeſs an aſcendant over perſons of rank and 
power, the Jeſuits, in order to acquire and preſerve 
ſuch aſcendant, were led to propagate a ſyſtem of re- 
laxed and pliant morality, which accommodating it- 
ſelf to the paſſions of men, juſtifies their vices, tole- 
rates their imperſeCtions, and authoriſes almoſt every 
action that the moſt audacious. or crafty politician 
could wiſh to commit. 


In like manner, as the proſperity of the order was in- 
timately connected with the preſervation of the papal 
authority, the Jeſuits, influenced by the ſame principle 
of attachment to the intere/?s of their ſociety, which may 
ſerve as a key to the genius of their policy, have been 
the moſt zealous patrons of thoſe doctrines which tend 
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to exalt eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins of civil go- 
vernment. They have attributed to the court of 
Rome a juriſdiction as extenſive and abſolute as was 
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claimed by the moſt preſumptuous pontiffs during the 


dark ages : they have contended for the entire inde- 
pendence of eccleſiaſtics of the civil magiſtrate; and 
they have publiſhed ſuch tenets concerning the duty 


of oppoſing piinces, who were enemies to the catholic | 


faith, as countenance the molt atrocious crimes, and 
tend to diſſolve all the ties which connect ſubjects with 
their rulers . 


As the order derived both reputation and authority, 
from the zeal with which it ſtood forth in defence of 
the Romiſh church, againſt the attacks of the cham- 


pions of the Reformation, its members, proud of this 


diſtinction, have conſidered it as their peculiar func- 
tion to combat the opinions, and to check the progreſs 
of the Proteſtants. They have made uſe of every art, 
and employed every weapon againſt the reformed 
religion : they have ſet themſelves in oppoſition to 
every gentle and tolerating meaſure in its favour ; and 
they have inceſſantly ſtirred up againſt its followers 
all the rage of eccleſiaſtical and civil perſecution. 
But the Jeſuits have at length felt the laſh of that 
perſecution, which they ſtimulated withſuch unfeeling 
rigour; and, as we ſhall afterward have occaſion to 
ſee, with a ſeverity which humanity muſt lament, 
notwithſtanding their intolerant ſpirit. 


WIILE Paul III. was inſtituting the order of Je. 
ſuits, and Italy exulting in her ſuperiority in arts and 
letters, England, already ſeparated from the Holy See, 


13. Id. ibid. 
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and, like Germany, agitated by theological diſputes, 
was groaning under the civil and religious tyranny of 
Henry VIII. This prince was a lover of letters, 
which he cultivated himſelf, and no leſs fond of the 
fociety of women than his friend and rival Francis I. 
but his controverſies with the court of Rome, and the 


 fanguinary meaſures which he purſued in his domeſtic 


policy, threw a cloud over the manners and the ſtu- 
dies of the nation, which the barbarities of his daugh- 
ter Mary rendered yet darker, and which was not diſ- 
pelled till the middle of the reign of Elizabeth. Then 
the Muſe, always the firſt in the train of literature, 
encouraged by the change in the manners, which be- 
came more gay, gallant, and ſtately, ventured once 
more to expand her wings; and Chaucer found a 
ſucceſſor worthy of himſelf, in the celebrated Spenſer. 


THe principal work of this poet is named the Fairy 
Queen. It is of the heroic kind, and was intended as a 
compliment to queen Elizabeth and her courtiers. But 
inſtead of employing hiſtorical, or traditional charac- 
ters, for that purpoſe, like Virgil, the moſt refined flat- 
terer, if not the fineſt poet of antiquity, Spenſer makes 
uſe of allegorical perſonages; a choice which has con- 
tributed to conſign to negleCt one of the moſt truly poe- 
tical compoſitions that genius ever produced, and 
which, notwithſtanding the want of unity in the fable, 
and of probability in the incidents, would otherwiſe 
have continued to command attention. For the de- 
ſcriptions in the Fairy Queen are generally bold and ſtri k- 


ing, or ſoft and captivating ; the ſhadowy figures are 


ſtrongly delineated; the language is nervous and ele- 
gant, though ſome what obſcure, through an affectation 
of antiquated phraſes; and the verſification is harmoni- 
ous and flowing. But the thin allegory is every where 
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ſeen through; the images are frequently coarſe; and the LETTER 
extravagant manners of chivalry, which the author has 
faithfully. copied, conſpired to render his romantic fic- 

tions little intereſting to the claſſical reader; whatever 

pleaſure they may afford the antiquary; while an ab- 

ſurd compound of Heathen and Chriſtian mythology 
complete the diſguſt of the critic. He throws aſide the 

poem with indignation, conſidered in its whole extent, 

after making every allowance for its not being finiſh- 

ed, as a performance truly Gothic; but he admires parti- 

cular paſſages: he adores the bewitching fancy of Spen- 

ſer, but laments his want of taſte, and loaths his too 

often filthy and ill-wrought allegories. 


SHAKSPEARE, the other luminary of the virgin- 
reign, and the Father of our Drama, was more happy in 
his line of compoſition. Though unacquainted, as is 
generally believed, with the dramatic laws, or with any 
model worthy of his imitation, he has, by a bold de- 
lineation of general nature, and by adopting the ſo- 
lemn mythology of the North, witches, fairies, and 
choſts, been able to affect the human mind more 
ſtrongly than any other poet. By ſtudying only the 
heart of man, his tragic ſcenes come directly to the 
heart ; and by copying manners, undiſguiſed by fa- 
ſhion, his comic humour is for ever new. Let us not 

however conclude that the Three Unities, time, place, 
and action or plot, diCtated by reaſon and Ariſtotle, are 
unneceſſary to the perfection of a dramatic poem; be- 
cauſe Shakſpeare, by the mere ſuperiorĩty of his genius, 
has been able to pleaſe, both in the cloſet and on the 
ſtage, without obſerving them. 


THEATRICAL Repreſentation is perfect in propor- 
tion as it is natural; and that the obſervance of the 
Unities contributes to render it ſo, will be diſputed by 


no critic who underſtands the principles on which they 
"OKs IV. 
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are founded. A dramatic performance, in which the 
Unities are obſerved, muſt therefore be beſt calculated 
for repreſentation; and conſequently for obtaining its 
end, if otherwiſe well conſtructed, by provoking mirth 
or awakening ſorrow. Even Shakſpeare's ſcenes would 
have acquired double force, had they proceeded in an 
unbroken ſucceſſion, from the opening to the cloſe of 


every act. Then indeed the ſcene may be ſhifted to 


any diſtance conſiſtent with probability, and any por- 
tion of time may elapſe, not deſtructive of the unity 
of the fable, without impairing the effect of the re- 
preſentation, or diſturbing the dream of reality ; for as 
the modern drama is interrupted four times, which 
ſeem neceſlary for the relief of the mind, there can be 
no reaſon for confining the ſcene to the ſame ſpot dur- 
ing the whole piece, or the time exactly to that of the 
repreſentation, as in the Grecian theatre, where the 
actors, or at leaſt the chorus, never left the ſtage. 


Tux reign of James I. was diſtinguiſhed by the 
labours of many eminent authors, both in proſe and 
verſe, but moſtly in a bad taſte. That propenſity to 
falſe wit and ſluperfluous ornament, which we have ſo 
frequently occaſion to regret in the writings of Shak- 
ſpeare, and which ſeems as inſeparably conneQed with 
the revival, as ſimplicity is with the origin of letters, 
infected the whole nation. The pun was common 
in the pulpit, and the quibble was propagated from 
the throne. Hooker's Ecclgſiaſtical Polity, however, 
Camden's Annals of Queen Elizabeth, Raleigh's Hiſlory 
of the World, and the tranſlation of the Bible now in 
uſe, are ſtriking proofs of the improvement of our 
language, and of the progreſs of Engliſh proſe. 


FAIRFAXx 's tranſlation of Taſſo, and ſome of the 
tragic ſcenes of Fletcher excepted, the ſtyle of none 
of the poets of this teign can be mentioned with en- 
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tire approbation. Johnſon, though born with a vein LETTER 
of genuine humour, though perfectly acquainted with 1 , 
the ancient claſſics, and poſſeſſed of ſufficient taſte to 

reliſh their beauties, is a rude mechanical writer. And 

the poems of Drayton, who was endowed with a fer- 

tile genius, with great facility of expreſſion, and a 


happy deſcriptive talent, are thickly beſpangled with 
all the ſplendid faults in compoſition. 


As an example of Drayton's beſt manner, which 
is little known, I ſhall give an extract from the ſixth 
book of his Barons Wars. 


&«& Now waxing late, and after all thefe things, 
<« Unto her chamber is the queen witherawn 13, 
«© To whom a choice muſician plays and ſings, 
© Repoling her upon a fate of lawn, | 
In night-atare divincly glittering, 
As the approaching ef the chearful dawn ; 
«« Leaning upon the breaſt of Mortimer, 
« Whoſe voice more than the muſic pleus'd her car, 


% Where her fair breaſts at liberty are let, 
« Where oolet-weins in curious branches flow; 

«© Where Venus' ſwans and milky doves are ſet 
« Upon the ſwellirg mounts of driver /oxv 14 ;f? 


13. Iſabella of France, widow of Edward II. of England. 

14. Perhaps the ingevious tracers of Pocticul Imitation may diſcover a 
reſemblance between thoſe glowing verſes and two lines in Mr. Hays 
ley's juſtly admired ſonnet, in the Triumphs of Temper : 

© A boſom, where the blue meand ring vcin 
„ Sheds as ſoſt luſtre through the lucid ſnνEνie. 


And it will not require microſcopic eyes to diſcover whence Mr. Gray 
caught the idea of the fineſt image in his celebrated hiſtoric Ode, aſter 
reading the ſollowing lines of Drayton. 
* Berkley, whoſe fair ſeat hath been famous long, 
66 Let thy fair buildings ſeriet a deadly found, 
* And to the air complain thy grievous wrong, 
« Keeping the figure of king Edward's zwound.” | 
Laren. Mars, book v. 
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© Where Love, whilſt he to ſport himſelf doth get, 
— Hach loſt his courſe, nor finds which way to go, 

& Incloſed in this labyrinth about, 

„% Whete let him wander till, yet ne'er get out. 


&« Her looſe gold hair, O gold thou art too baſe! 
« Were it not fin to name thoſe filk threads hair, 
„ Declining as to kiſs her fairer face? 
* But no words fair enough for thing ſo fair. 
«© O what high wond'rous epithet can grace 
© Or give due praiſes to a thing ſo rare? 
% But where the pen fails, pencil cannot ſhew it, 
« Nor can't be known, unleſs the mind do know it. 


« She lays thoſe Fingers on his manly cheek, 
«© The gods pure ſceptres, aud the darts of love“ 
Which with a touch might make a tyger meek, 
« Or the main Atlas from his place remove; 
« So ſoft, fo feeling, delicate, and ſleek, 
« As Nature cvore the lilies for a glove ! 
As might 6eget life where was never none, 


« Andpr a ſpirit i into the finticff = 15 4 


DANIEL, the poetical rival of 8 affects to 
write with more purity; yet he is by no means free 
from the bad taſte of his age, as will appear by a ſin- 
gle ſtanza of his Civil Mar, a poem ſeemingly written 
in emulation of the Barons I ars. 


«« O War! begot in pride and luxury, 
« The child of Malice and revengeſul Hate; | 
«© Thou impiori-good, and good impiety, | 
© Thou art the four - rener of a fate 


15. Who can read theſe animated ſtanzas, and not be filled with in- 
dignation at the arrogant remark of Warburtoun ? “ Selden did not diſ- 
<«« Gain even to comment @ very ordinary poet, one Michael Drayton!” 


« Urjuf 


Pref. to his edit. of Shakſpeare. 
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« Unyuft:;uft ſcourge of men's iniquity ! 
6 Sharp eaſer of corruptions deſperate ! 
«6 Is there no means, but that a ,in fe land 
«© Muſt be let Blood by ſuch a boiſterous band?“ 


DvuRins the tranquil part of the reignof Charles I. 
good taſte began to gain ground. Charles himſelf 
was an excellent judge of literature, a chaſte writer, 


and a patron of the liberal arts. Vandyke was careſſ- 


ed at court, and Inigo Jones was encouraged to plan 
thoſe public edifices, which do fo much honour to his 
memory; while Lawes, and other eminent compoſers, 


in the ſervice of the king, ſet to manly muſic ſome 


of the fineſt Engliſh verſes. But that ſpirit of faction and 
fanaticiſm, which ſubverted all law and order, and termi- 
nated in the ruin of the church and monarchy, obſtruc- 
ted the ptogreſs of letters, and prevented the arts 
from attaining the height to which they ſeemed faſt 
haſtening, or the manners from receiving the degree 
of poliſh, which they muſt ſoon have acquired, in the 
brilliant aſſemblies and public feſtivals of two perſons 


of ſuch elegant accompliſhments | as 0 king and 


queen. 


Or the Independents, and other bold fanatics, who 


roſe on the ruins of the church, and flouriſhed under 
the Commonwealth, I have formerly had occaſion to 
ſpeak, in tracing the progreſs of Cromwell's ambition. 


But one viſionary ſect, by reaſon of its detachment 


from civil and military affairs, has hitherto eſcaped 
my notice; namely, the ſingular but reſpectable bo- 
dy of Quinkere, The founder of this famous ſea 
was one George Fox, born at Drayton in Lancaſhire, 
in 1624, the ſon of a weaver, and bred a ſhoemaker, 
Being naturally of a melancholy diſpoſition, and hav- 
ing early acquired an enthuſiaſtic turn of mind, he a- 
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bandoned his mechanical profeſſion, aud broke off all 
connections with his friends and family, about the 
year 1647, when every ignorant fanatic imagined he 
could invent a new ſyſtem of religion or government 
and delivering himſelf wholly up to ſpiritual contempla- 
tions, he wandered through the country clothed in a lea- 
thern doublet, avoiding all attachments, and frequent- 
ly paſſed whole days and nights in woods and gloomy 
caverns, without any other companion but his Bible. 
At length believing himſelf filled with the ſame di- 
vine inſpiration, or ward light, which had guided 
the writers of that ſacred book, he conſidered all ex- 


' ternal helps as unneceſſary, and thought only of il- 


luminatiag the breaſts of others, by awakening that 
hidden ſpark of the Divinity which, according to the 
doctrine of the Myſtics, dwells in the hearts of all men. 


PROSEL.YTEs were eaſily gained in thoſe days of 
general fanaticiſm, to à doctrine ſo flattering to hu- 
man pride, Fox accordingly ſoon found himſelf ſur- 
rounded by a number of diſciples of both ſexes; who, 
all conceiving themſelves actuated by a divine im- 
pulſe, ran like Bacchanals through the towns and vil- 


lages, declaiming againſt every fixed form of worſhip, 


and affronting the clergy in the very exerciſe of their 


religious functions. Even the women, forgetting the 


delicacy and decency befitting their character, bore a 
part in theſe diſorders; and one female convert, more 
ſhameleſs than her ſiſters, went fark nated into White- 
hal! chapel, during the public ſervice, when Crom- 
well was preſent, being moved by the ſpirit, ſhe ſaid, 
to appear as a ſig u tothe people. 


BUT of all theſe new fanatics, who were ſometimes 

tkrown into prifons, ſometimes into mad-houſes, the 
17. Neil's Zift. of the Puritans, 
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moſt extravagant was James Naylor, a man of talents, 
who had been an oſſicer in the parliamentary army, 
and was one of the firſt encouragers of George Fox. 
Elated with the ſucceſs of his eloquence, m which 
he excelled all his brethren, and flattered with a re- 
ſemblance between his own features and the common 
pictures of Jeſus Chriſt, he fancied himſelf transform- 


ed into the Saviour of the World. He accordingly 


aſſumed the character of the Meſſiah, and was blaſ- 
phemoufly ſtyled by his followers, the Prince of Peace, 
the only begotten Son of God, the faireſt among ten thou- 
ſand '® /—Conformable to that character, he pre- 
tended to heal the ſick, and raiſe the dead. He was 
miniſtered unto by women; and, in the pride of his 
heart, he triumphantly entered Briſtol on horſe-back, 
attended by a croud of his admirers of both ſexes, 
who, along with ſhrubs and flowers, ſpread their 
garments before him, exclaiming with a loud voice, 
« Hoſanna to the Higheſt | holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Sabaoth 9.“ For this impious procef- 
ſion he was committed to priſon by the magiſtrates, 
and afterward ſent to London, where he was ſevere- 
ly puniſhed by the parliament, and by that means re- 
ſtored to the right uſe of his underſtanding. But what, 
in this romantic inſtance of fanatical extravagance 
chiefly merits attention is, That the heads of ihe great 
council of the nation ſpent between ten and twelve 
days in deliberating, whether they ſhould conſider 
Naylor as an impoſtor, as a maniac, or as a man di- 
vinely inſpired *2 ! | 
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Fox and his diſciples, while under the influence of | 


that enthuſiaſtic fury, which, beſide other irregu- 
larities, prompted them, on every occaſion, to deliver 


18. Id. ibid. Tg. Lie and Trial of Nayler. 
20. Thurloe, vol. iv. a 
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PART II. their ſuppoſed inſpirations, without regard to time, 


== place, or circumſtance, were often ſo eopiouſly filled 


with the ſpirit, that, like the prieſteſs of the Delphic 
God, their whole frame was violently Halen in pour- 
ing it out; a circumſtance which contributed to con- 
firm the belief of their being aCtuated by a divine im- 
pulſe, and procured them the name of Qualers, by 
which they are ſtill known. But thefe wild tranſ- 


ports ſoon ſubſided, and the Quakers became, as at 


preſent, a decent and orderly ſet of men, diſtinguiſh- 
ed only by the civil and religious peculiarities which 
continue to characterize the ſet. Thoſe peculiari- 
ties are of ſufficient importance to merit our notice 
in tracing the progreſs of ſociety, and delineating the 
hiſtory of the human mind. 


ALL the peculiarities of the Quakers, both ſpiritual 
and moral, are the immediate conſequences of their 
fundamental principle; © That they who endeavour 
cc by ſelf-converſe and contemplation to kindle that 
cc ſpark of heavenly wiſdom which lies concealed in the minds 
« of all men (and is ſuppoſed to blaze in the breaſt of 
« every Quaker), will feel a divine glow, behold an 
cc effuſion of light, and hear a ccoleſtial voice, pro- 
« ceeding from the inmoſt receſſes of their ſouls ! 
c leading them to all truth, and aſſuring them of 
< their union with the Supreme Being :.“ Thus 
conſecrated in their own imagination, the members 
of this ſect reject the uſe of prayers, hymns, and the 
various outward forms of devotion, by which the pub- 
lic worſhip of other Chriſtians is diſtinguiſhed. They 
neither obſerve feſtivals, uſe external rites and cere- 
monies, nor ſuffer religion to be fettered with poſi- 
tive inſtitutions ; contemptuouſly ſlighting even bap- 


21. Barclay's Apology, &c. 
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tiſm and the Lord's ſupper, by all other ſets believed LETTER 
2 ” o P XIX. 
to be interwoven with the very vitals of Chriſtianity. 2 


They aſſemble, however, once a week, on the uſual 
day ſet apart for the celebration of divine worſhip ; 
but without any prieſt, or public teacher. All the 
members of the community, male and ſemale, have 
an equal right to ſpeak in their Meetings; for, 


* Who,” fay they, “will preſume to exclude from 


« the liberty of exhorting the brethren, any perſon in 
$.whom Chriſt dwells, and by whom he ſpeaks ?”? 
And the ers have often been found more abundantly 
filled with the ſpirit, and to diſtill it moſt copiouſly ; 
though, on ſome occaſions, both ſexes have been ſo 
loſt in ſelf-contemplation, or deſtitute of internal ar- 
dour, that not a ſingle effuſion bas been made. All 
have remained ſilent, or expreſſed their meaning only 
in groans, ſighs, and ſorrowful looks. On other oc- 
caſions, many have warmly ſpoken at once, as if un- 
der the ifluence of an holy fury. 


THE ſame fpiritual pride, and brotherly ſenſe of 
equality, which dictated the religious ſyſtem of the 
Quakes, alſo govern their conduct in regard to civil 
affairs. Diſdaining to appear uncovered in the pre- 
ſence of any human being, or to expreſs adulation or 
reverence by any word or motion, they ſet at naught 
all the forms of civility, invented by poliſhed nations, 
and all the ſervile proſtrations demanded by uſurping 
grandeur, which can have no place among the truly il- 
luminated, In like manner they refuſe to confirm their 
legal teſtimony with an oath ; a ſolemnity which they 
conſider as an inſult on the integrity of that Spirit of 
Truth, with which they believe themſelves animated. 

A ſimple notice is all their homage, and a plain af- 
firmative their ſtrongeſt aſſeveration. 
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BuT two of the moſt ſtriking pecularities of the 
Quakers yet remain to be noticed. In conſequence of 
their fundamental prineiple, which leads to a total de- 
tachment from the ſenſes, to a deteſtation of worldly 
vanities, and of every object that can divert the mind 
from internal contemplation, they ftudiouſly avoid all 


the garniture of dreſs, even to an unneceſlary button or 


loop; all the pomp of equipage, and all the luxuries of 
the table. No female ornament, among this ſect, allures 
the eye, no faſhion or varied colour of attire: no 
female accompliſhment, no muſic, no dancing incites 
to ſenſuality though now no longer ſo auſtere as for- 
merly; when beauty in its rudeſt ſtate was conſider- 
ed as too attractive, and the pleaſure that nature has 
wiſely. connected with the propagation of the ſpecies, 
the chaſte endearments of conjugal love were regard- 
ed with a degree of horror : 


Tux crowning civil peculiarity of the Quakers is 
their pacific principle. Unambitious of dominion, 
and ſhocked at the calamities of war and the diſafters 
of hoſtile oppoſition, they carry the mild ſpirit of the 
goſpel to the dangerous extreme of perſonal non- rei- 
ance ; literally permitting the ſmiter of one cheek to 
inflict a blow on the other, and tamely yielding to 
the demands of rapacious violence all that it can 
crave | How different in this reſpect, from the Mil- 
lenarians, and other ſanguinary ſectaries, who fo long 
deluged England with blood ** | 


22. Even aſter the reſtoration of Charles II. a ſmall body of the Mil- 
lenarians made a deſperate effort to diſturb the government, Ruſhing 
forth completely armed, under a daring fanatic named Venner, who 
had often conſpired againſt Cromwell, and exclaiming, © No King but 
Cnnis r!“ they triumphantly paraded the ſtreets of London for ſome ' 
bours ; and before they couid be fully maſtered, as they fought not 
only with courage but concert, many lives were loſt. Burnet, Hifi. 
Ozon Times, book ii. 
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DuRinG thoſe times of faction and fanaticiſm, 
however, appeared many men of vaſt abilities. Then 
the force, and the compaſs of our language, were firſt 
fully tried in the public papers of the king and par- 
liament, and in the bold eloquence of the ſpeeches of 
the two parties. Then was rouſed, in political and 
theological controverſy, the vigorous genius of John 
Milton, which afterward broke forth, with ſo much 
luſtre in the poem of Paradiſe Loſt, unqueſtionably 
the greateſt effort of human imagination. No poet, 
ancient or modern, is ſo ſublime in his conceptions 
as Milton ; and few have ever equalled him in bold- 
neſs of deſcription or ſtrength of expreſſion. Yet let 
us not, in blind idolatry, allow him the honour, 
which he ſeems to arrogate to himſelf, and which 
has ſeldom been denied him, of being the inventor of 
our blank verſe. In the tragedies of Shakſpeare are 
ſeveral paſſages as harmonious as any in the Paradiſe 
Loſt, and as elegantly correct: though it muſt be 
admitted, that Milton invented that variety of pauſes, 
which renders Engliſh blank verſe peculiarly proper 
for the heroic fable ; where rhyme, how well con- 
ſtruQed ſoever, is apt to cloy the ear by its mono- 
tony, and weaken the vigour of the verſification, by 
the neceſſity of finding final words of ſimilar ſounds, 


Tux truth of this remark is fully exemplified in 
the Davideis of Cowley; a work by no means deſti- 
tute of merit, in other reſpects. In favour of the 
ſmaller poems of this author, which were long much 
admired for their far-fetched metaphylical conceits, 
little can be ſaid ; unleſs that they ar- occaſionally 
diſtinguiſhed by that vigour of thought and expreſſion 
peculiar to the troubled times in which he wrote, 
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PARTI. thofe that immediately preceded, and followed the 
* death of Charles I. He thus begins an Ode to li- 
berty ; | 


« FREEDOM With Virtue takes her ſeat ; 
Her proper place, her only ſcene, 
« Is in the golden mean. 
She lives not with the Poor, nor with the Great: 
„The wings of tbo/e Neceſſity has clipt, 
4 And they're in Fortune's Bridwell whipt 
& To the laborious taſk of bread ; 
„ Theſe are by various tyrants captive led. 
« Now wild Ambition, with 1mperious force, 
Rides, reins, and ſpurs them, like th* unruly horſe ; 
4 And ſervile Avarice yokes them now, 
% Like teilſome oxen, to the plow : 
« And ſometimes Luſt, like the mi/puiding light, 
„ Praws them through all the labyrinths of night.“ 


Bur although the Engliſh tongue, during the civil 
wars, had acquired all the ſtrength of which it is ca- 
pable, it ſtill wanted much of that delicacy which 
charaQerizes the language of a poliſhed people, and 
which it has now ſo fully attained. Waller, whoſe 
taſte had been formed under the firſt Charles, and who 
wrote during the brighteſt days of the ſecond, is one of 
the chief refiners of our verſification, as well as lan- 
guage, Of this refinement the following elegant lines, 
compared with thoſe of any of our preceding poets, 
will furniſh ſufficient proof. They contain a wiſh of 
being tranſported to the Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands. 


« O howT long my careleſs limbs to lay 

« Under the plantain's fhade ! and all the day 
« With amorous airs my fancy entertain, 

© Invoke the Muſcs, and improve my vein. 
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« No paſſion there in my free breaſt ſhall move, 

« None but the ſweeteſt, beſt of paſſions, love! 

« There while I ſing, if gentle Love be by, 

& That tunes my lute, and winds the ſtrings ſo high, 
« With the ſweet ſound of Sacchariſſa's name 

« I'll make the liſtening ſavages grow tame.“ 


WALLER was followed in his poetical walk by 


Dryden, who united ſweetneſs with energy, and car- 
ried Engliſh rhyme in all its varicties to a very high 


degree of perfection; while Lee, whoſe dramatic 


talent was great, introduced into blank verſe that 
ſolemn pomp of ſound, which was long much affected 


by our modern tragic poets ; and the pathetic Otway 


(in regard to whom Lee ſeems to ſtand in the ſame re- 
lation as Sophocles does to Euripides, or Corneille to 
Racine) brought tragedy down to the level of do. 
meſtic life, and exemplified that ſimplicity of verſifi- 
cation and expreſſion which is ſo well ſuited to 
the language of the tender paſſions. But Otway, in 
other reſpects, is by no means ſo chaſte a writer; nor 
was the reign of Charles II. though crowded with ſo 


many men of genius, the æra either of good taſte or 


elegant manners in England. 


CHARLES himſelf was a man of a ſocial temper, 
of an eaſy addreſs, and a lively and animated conver- 
ſation. His courtiers partook much of the character 
of their prince : they were chiefly men of the world, 
and many of them diſtinguiſhed by their wit, gallan- 
try, and ſpirit. But having all experienced the inſo- 
lence of pious tyranny, or been expoſed to the neglect 
of poverty, they had imbibed, under the preſſure of 
adverſity, the moſt libertine opinions both in regard 
to religion and morals. And in greedily enjoying their 
good 
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PARTI. good fortune, after the Reſtoration ; in retaliating 
ſelfiſhneſs, and contraſting the language and the man- 
ners of hypocriſ;, they ſhamefully. violated the laws 
of decency and decorum. Elated at the return of their 
ſovereign, the whole royal party diſſolved in thought- 
leſs jollity ; and even many of the republicans, but 

eſpecially the younger ſort and the women, were glad 
to be releaſed from the gloomy auſterity of the com- 
monwealth. A general relaxation of manners took 
place. Pleaſure became the univerſal object, and love 
the prevailing taſte. But that love was rather an ap- 
petite than a paſſion ; and though the ladies ſacrificed 
freely to it, they were never able to inſpire their par- 
amours either with ſentiment or delicacy. 


| 
f 
| 
; 


THe ſame want of delicacy is obſervable in the lite- 
rary productions of this reign. Even thoſe intended 
for the ſtage, with very few exceptions, are ſhock- 
ingly licentious and indecent, az well as disfigured hy 
extravagance and folly, Nor were the painters more 
chaſte than the poets. Nymphs bathing, or voluptu- 
ouſly repoſing on the verdant ſod, were the common 
objects of the pencil. Even the female portraits of 
Sir Peter Lely, naked and languiſhing, are more 
calculated to provoke looſe deſire, than to impreſs the 
mind with any idea of the reſpeQable qualities of the 
ladies they were intended to repreſent. It may there- 
ſore be ſcriouſly queſtioned, whether the diſſolute, 

though comparatively poliſhed manners of this once 
reputed Auguſtan age, were not more hurtful to li- 
terature and the liberal arts in England, than the cant 
and fanaticiſm of the preceding period, 


A BETTER taſte in literature, however, began to 
diſcover itſelf in the latter productions of Dryden; 
| the 
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the greater part of whoſe Fables, Abſalom and Achi- 
tophel, Alexander's Teaſt, and ſeveral other pieces, 
written toward the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, 


are juſtly conſidered, notwithſtanding ſome negli- 


gencies, as the molt maſterly poetical compoſitions in 
our language. The ſame good taſte extended itſelf to 
| a ſiſter art. Purcell, the celebrated author of the Or- 
pheus Britannicus, ſet the principal lyric, and the airs 
in two of the dramatic pieces of Dryden, to mulic 
worthy of the poetry. 


DRYDEN, during his latter years, alſo greatly excel- 
led in proſe ; to which he gave an eaſe and energy, not 
to be ſound united in Clarendon or Temple, the two 
moſt celebrated proſe writers of that age. Clarendon's 
words are well choſen and happily arranged ; but his 
ſpirit, and even his ſenſe, is frequently loſt in the 
bewildering length of his periods. The ſtyle of Tem- 
ple, though eaſy and flowing, wants force. The ſer- 
mons, or Chriſtian orations of archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
have great merit, both in regard to ſtyle and matter. 
Dryden conſidered Tillotſon as his maſter in n 
compoſition. 


THE ſciences made greater progreſs in England, dur- 
ing the courſe of the ſeventeenth century, than po- 
lite literature. Early in the reign of James I. Sir 
Francis Bacon, who is juſtly conſidered, on account 
of the extent and variety of his talents, as one of the 
moſt extraordinary men that any nation ever pro- 
duced, broke through the ſcholaſtic obſcurity of the 
age, like the ſun from beneath a cloud, and ſhewed 
mankind the neceſſity of thinking for themſelves, in 
order to become truly learned. He began with taking 
a view of the various objects of human knowledge: he 
divided theſe objects into claſſes ; he examined what 
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was already known, in regard to each of them; and 
he drew up an immenſe catalogue of what yet re- 
mained to be diſcovered. He went even farther: he 
{hewed the neceſſity of experimental phyſics, and of 
reaſoning experimentally on moral. ſubjeAs. If. he 
did not greatly enlarge the bounds of any particular 
ſcience himſelf, he was no leſs uſeſully employed in 
breaking the fetters of a falſe philoſophy, and con- 
ducting the lovers of truth to the proper method of 
cultivating the whole circle of the ſciences. 


THAT liberal ſpirit of inquiry which Bacon had a- 
wakened, ſoon communicated itſelf to his countrymen. 
Harvey, by reaſoning alone, without any mixture of 
accident, diſcovered the circulation of the blood; and he 
had alfo the happineſs of eſtabliſhing this capital diſ- 


covery, during the reign of Charles I. on the moſt 


ſolid and convincing proofs. Poſterity has added lit- 
tle to the arguments ſuggeſted by his induſtry and in- 
genuity. 


Soo after the Reſtoration, the Royal Society was 
founded ; and its members, in a few years, made many 
important diſcoveries in mathematics and natural 
philoſophy, in which Wilkins, Wallace, and Boyle, 
had a great ſhare. Nor were the other branches 
of ſcience neglected. Hobbes, already diſtinguiſhed: |, 
by his writings, continued to unfold the principles of 
policy and morals with a bold but impious freedom. 
He repreſents man as naturally cruel, unſocial, and' 
unjuſt. His ſyſtem, whick was highly admired dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II. as it favours both tyranny 
and licentiouſneſs, is now deſervedly conſigned to ob- 
livion; but his language and his manner of reaſoning, 
are ſtill held in eſtimation, | 
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SHAFTESBURY, naturally of a benevolent temper, LETTER 


XIX. 


ſhocked with the debaſing principles of Hobbes, and 3 


captivated with the generous viſions of Plato, brought 
to light an enchanting ſyſtem of morals, which every 
friend to humanity would wiſh to be true. And what 
is no ſmall matter toward its confirmation, if it has 
not always obtained the approbation of the iſe, it 
has ſeldom ſailed to conciliate the aſſent of the good; 
who are generally willing to believe, that the Divi- 
nity has implanted in the human breaſt a ſenſe of right 
and wrong, independent of religion or cuſtom ; and 
that virtue is naturally as pleaſing to the heart of man 
as beauty to his eye. 


WHILE Shafteſbury was conceiving that amiable 
theory of ethics, according to which beauty and good 
are united in the natural as well as in the moral world, 
which embroiders with brighter colours the robe of 
ſpring, and gives muſic to the autumnal blaſt ; which 
reconciles man to the greateſt calamities, from a con- 
viction that all is ordered for the beſt, at the ſame 
time that it makes him enjoy with more ſincere ſatiſ- 
faction the gifts of fortune, and the pleaſures of ſo- 
ciety, Newton, leaving behind all former aſtronomers, 
ſurveyed more ſully, and eſtabliſned by demonſtra- 
tion that harmonious ſyſtem of the univerſe, which had 
been diſcovered by Copernicus; and Locke, no leſs 
wonderful in his walk, untwiſted the chain of human 
ideas, and opened a viſta into the myſterious regions 
of the mind. 


Tas philoſophy of Newton, all founded on expe- 
riment and demonſtration, can never be ſufficiently 
admired ; and it particularly merits the attention of 


every gentleman, as an acquaintance with the prin- 
Vol. IV. U ciple 
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PART II. ciple of gravitation, or with the theory of light and co- 
LA Hours, would be ſufficient to ſtamp an indelible mark of 


ignorance on the moſt reſpectable character. But the 
diſcovery of Locke, though now familiar, That all our 
IDEAS are acquired by ſenſation and reflection, and 
conſequently, that we brought none into the world with 
15, has had a more ſerious influence upon the opinions 
of mankind. It has not only rendered our reaſonings 
concerning the operations of the Human underſtanding 
more diſtinct ; it has alſo induced us to reaſon con- 
cerning the nature of the Mind itſelf, and its various 
powers and properties. In a word, it has ſerved to 
introduce an univerſal ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm, which has 
ſh. ken every principle of religion and morals, 


Bu the ſame philofophy which has unwiſely called 
in queſtion the divine origin of Chriſtianity, and even 
the hinge on which it reſts, the immortality of the 
foul ; that philoſophy which has endeavoured to cut 
off from man the hope of heaven, has happily con- 
tributed to render his earthly dwelling as comfortable 
as poſſible. It has turned its reſearches, with an in- 
quilitive eye, toward every object that can be made 
ſubſervient ro the eaſe, pleaſure, or conveniency of 


life. Commerce and manufactures, government and 


police, have equally excited its attention. The arts, 
both uſeful and ornamental, have every where been 
diſſeminated over Europe, in conſequence of this new 
manner of philoſophiſing; and have all, unleſs we 
ſhould perhaps except ſculpture, been carried to n 


higher degree of perfection than in any former period 


in the hiſtory of the human race. Even here, how- 
ever, an evil is diſcerned :—and where may not evils, 
either real or imaginary, be found? Commerce and 
the arts are ſuppoſed to have introduced luxury and 
effeminacy. But a certain degree of luxury is neceſ- 
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fry to give activity to à ſtate ; and philoſophers have LETTER 


not yet aſcertained where true refinement ends, and WE a 
effeminacy or vicious luxury begins. 
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4A general View of the Afrairs of EvRoPe, film thi 
Peace of RVS WIEK 19 the Grand Alliance, in 1701. 


S we approach toward our own times, the ma- LETTER 
terials of hiſtory grow daily more abundant 
and conſquently à nicer ſelection becomes neceſſary, 
in order to preſerve the memory from fatigue. I 
| ſhall, therefore; endeavour to throw into fhade all 
unproductive negociations and intrigues, as well as 
unimportant events, and to comprehend under one 
view the general tranſactions of Europe, during the 
enſuing buſy period. Happily the negociations in re- 
gard to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and the war in which ſo 
many of the great powers of the South and Welt af- 
terward engaged, to prevent the union of the crowns 
of France and Spain under a prince of the houſe 
of Bourbon; are highly favourable to this deſign. Ig 
hke manner, the affairs of the North and the Eaſt are 
6mplified, by the long and bloody conteſt between 
Charles XII. and Peter the Great; ſo that I hope to 
be able to bring forward, without confufion, the whole 
at once to the eye. 


Tas fbrſt object, after the peace of Ryſwiek, 
which engaged the general attention of Europe, was 
the ſettlement of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. The declin- 
ing health of Charles II. a prince who had long been 
in a languiſhing condition, and whoſe death was daily 
expected, gave new ſpirit to the intrigues of the com- 
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petitors for his crown. Theſe competitors were Lewis 
XIV, the emperor Leopold, and the elector of Bava- 
ria. Lewis and the emperor were in the fame degree 
of conſanguinity to Charles, both being grandſons of 
Philip III. The Dauphin and the emperor's eldeſt ſon 
Joſeph, king of the Romans, had therefore a double 
claim, their mothers being two daughters of Philip 
IV. The right of birth was in the houſe of Bourbon, 
the king and his fon the Dauphin being both de- 
ſcended from the eldeſt daughters of Spain; but the 
imperial family aſſerted, in ſupport of their claim, be- 
fide the ſolemn and ratified renuciations of Lewis 
XIII. and XIV. of all title to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
the blood of Maximilian, the common parent of both 
branches of the houſe of Auſtria the right of male 
repreſentation, The elector of Bavaria claimed, as 
the hufband of an archduchefs, the only ſurviving child 
of the emperor Leopold, by the infanta Margaret, ſe- 
cond daughter of Philip IV. who had declared HER 
deſcendants the heirs of his crown, in preference to 
thoſe of his eldeſt daughter, Maria Thereſa ; ſo that 
the ſon of the elector, in default of iſſue by Charles IL 
was entitled to the whole Spaniſh ſuccefſion, unleſs the 


teſtament of Philip IV. and the renunciation of Maria 


Thereſa, on her marriage with the French monarch, 
were ſet aſide. 


BEs IDE theſe legal titles to inheritance, the gene- 
ral intereſts of Europe required that the prince of 
Bavaria ſhou!d ſucceed to the Spaniſh monarchy, 


But his two competitors were obſtinate in their claims; 
the elector was unable to contend with either of them; 


and the king of England, though ſuſſiciently diſpoſed 
to adopt any meaſure for preſerving the balance of 
power, was in no condition to begin a new war. From 

a laud- 
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a laudable, but * too violent jealouſy of LENIN | 
liberty, the Engliſh parliament had paſſed a vote, ſoon _ 
after the peace of Ryſwick, for reducing the army to 4. D. 1597. 
ſeven thouſand men, and theſe to be native ſubjeAts'; 

in conſequence of which, when ſupported by a bill, 

the king, to his great mortification, was n to diſ- 

miſs even his Dutch guards. 


Thus circumfianeed, William was ready to liſten 
to any terms calculated to continue the repoſe of Eu- 
rope. Lewis XIV. though better provided ſor war, 
was no leſs peacably diſpoſed ; and ſenſible, that any 
attempt to treat with the emperor would be in- 
eſfectual, he propoſed to the king of England a par- 
tition of the Spaniſh dominions, at the ſame time 
that he ſent the marquis d'Harcourt, as his ambaſſa- 
dor to the court of Madrid, with a view of procuring 
the whole. Leopold alſo ſent an ambaſſador into 
Spain, where intrigues were carried high on both 
ſides. The body of the Spaniſh nation favoured the 
lineal ſucceſſion of the houſe of Bourbon; but the 
queen, who was a German princeſs, and who, by 
means of her creatures, governed both the king and 
kingdom, ſupported the pretenſions of the empe- 
ror ;—and all the grandees, connected with the court, 
were in the ſame intereſt. 


MEanwaile a treaty of partition was ſigned, A. D. 1693. 
through the temporizing policy of William and Lewis, 
by England, Holland, and France. In this treaty 
it was ſtipulated, That, on the eventual demiſe of 
the King of Spain, his dominions ſhould be divided 
among the competitors for his crown in the following 
manner. Spain, her American empire, and the ſo- 


2. Journals, Dec. 26, 1697. 5 
2: ve- 
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PART If. vereignty of the Netherlands, were aſſigned to the 
; lect 
4. D. 1698, electoral prince of Bavaria; to the Dauphin, the 


kingdom of Naples and Sicily, the ports on the Tuſ- 
ean ſhore, and the marquifate of Final, in Italy; and 
on the ſide of Spain, the province of Guipuſcoa, with 
all the Spaniſh territories beyond the Pyrenees, on the 


mountains of Navarre, Alva, and Biſcay. To the 


archduke Charles, the emperor's ſecond ſon, was 
allotted the dukedom of Milan “. 


ThE contracting powers mutually engaged to keep 
the treaty of partition a profound ſecret during the 
life of the king of Spain. But that condition, though 
neceſſary, was not eaſily to be obſerved. As the a- 
vowed deſign of the alliance was the preſeryation of 
the repoſe of Europe, it became neceſſary to com- 
municate che treaty to the emperor, and to gain his 
conſent to a negaciation, which deprived him of the 
great objeQ of his ambition. This difficult taſk was 
undertaken by William, from a perſuaſion of his 
own influence with Leopold. In the mean time in- 
telligence of the treaty was privately conveyed from 


| Holland to Madrid. The Spaniſh miniſtry were fill- 


ed with indignation, at finding 2 diviſion of their 
monarchy made by foreigners, and that even during 
the life of their ſovereign. The king immediately 
called an extraordinary council, to deliberate on ſo 
unprecedented a tranſaCtion ; and the reſult, contrary 


to all expeCtation, but perfectly conformable to the 


laws of ſound policy, was a will of Charles II, con- 
ſtituting the electoral prince of Bavaria his ſole heir, 
agreeable to the teſtament of Philip IV. in favour of 
the deſcendants of Margaret, his ſecond daughter, 


3. De Torcy, vol. i. Voltaire, Sicele, chap. xvi. 
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to the utter excluſion of the offspring of Maria The- 
reſa, her eldeſt ſiſter, and the whole houſe of Bour- 
bon, alſo excluded by the Pyrenenan treaty 3. 


THe king of Spain unexpectedly recovered from 


his illneſs, in ſome degree, and the hopes and fears of 
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Europe were ſuſpended for a time. Meanwhile Eng- 


land and Holland had every reaſon to be pleaſed with 


the will, which was infinitely more favourable to 
a general balance of power than the partition treaty ; 
but the ſudden death of the elector prince of Bava- 
ria, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon, revived 
all their former apprehenſions. Lewis and William 
again negociated, and a ſecond treaty of partition was 
privately ſigned, by England, Holland, and France, 
notwithſtanding the violent remonſtrances of the court 
of Madrid againſt ſuch a meaſure. 


By this treaty, which differed materially from the 
former, it was agreed, that on the eventual deceaſe 
of Charles II. without ifſue, Spain and her American 
dominions ſhould deſcend to the archduke Charles, 
ſecond ſon of the emperor ; that Naples, Sicily, the 
marquiſate of Final, the towns on the Italian ſhore, 
and the province of Guipuſcoa, ſhould fall to the ſhare 
of the Dauphin, together with the duchies of Lorrain 
and Bar, which their native prince was deſired to ex- 
change for the duchy of Milan ; and that the county 
of Binche ſhould remain, as a ſovereignty, to the 
prince of Vaudemont 4, In order to prevent the union 
of Spain and the imperial crown in the perſon of onE 
prince, proviſion was made, That in caſe of the death 
of the king of the Romans, the archduke, if raiſed to 


3. Voltaire, ibid. 4. De Torey, vol. i. 
U4 that 
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that dignity, ſhould not ſucceed to the Spaniſh throne. 
In like manner, it was particularly ſtipulated, That 
no Dauphin or king of France ſhould ever wear the 
crown of Spain; and a ſecret article provided againſt 
the contingency of the emperor's refuſing to accede 
to the treaty, as well as againſt any difficulties that 
might ariſe, in regard to the exchange propoſed to the 
duke of Lorrain 5. 


From thus providing for the repoſe of the South of 
Europe, the attention of William was ſuddenly called 
toward the North, where two of the moſt extra- 
ordinary men that ever appeared upon the ſtage of hu- 
man life, were riſing into notice; Peter I. of Ruſſia, 
and Charles XII. of Sweden. Peter, whom we ſhall 
afterward have-occaſion to conſider in the character 
of a legiſlator, had already rendered himſelf formi- 
dable by the defeat of the Turks, in 1696, and 
the taking of Aſoph, which opened to him the domi- 
nion of the Black Sea. This acquiſition led to more 
extenſive views. He reſolved to make Ruſſia the 
centre of trade between Europe and Aſia: he projected 
a junction of the Dwina, the Wolga, and the Tanais, 
by means of canals; and thus to open a paſſage 
from the Baltic to the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and 
from theſe ſeas to the Northern Ocean *. The port 
of Archangel, frozen up for almoſt nine months in 
the year, and which cannot be entered without a Jong, 
circuitous, and dangerous paſſage, he did not think 
ſufficiently commodious ; he therefore reſolved, to 
build a city upon the Baltic Sea, which ſhould be- 


x. De Torcy, ubi ſup. . | 6. Voltaire's Hiſt. Ruſſ. tom. i. 
compoſed from the moſt authentic materials, chiefly furviſhed by the 
court of Peterſburgh, | 
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come the magazine of the North, and the capital of 
his extenſive empire 7. 


SEVERAL princes, before this illuſtrious barbarian, 
diſguſted with the purſuits of ambition, or tired with 
ſuſtaining the load of public affairs, had renounced 
their crowns, and taken refuge in the ſhade of indo- 
lence, or of philoſophical retirement ; but hiſtory af- 


fords no example of any ſovereign, who had diveſted 


himſelf of the royal character, in order to learn the 
art of governing better : that was a ſtretch of mag- 
nanimity reſerved for Peter the Great. Though al- 
moſt deſtitute himſelf of education, he diſcovered, by 
the natural force of his genius, and a few conver- 
ſations with ſtrangers, his own rude ſtate and the ſa- 
vage condition of his ſubjects. He reſolved to be- 
come worthy of the character of a MAN, to ſee men, 
and to have men to govern, Animated by the noble 
ambition of acquiring inſtruction, and of carrying 
back to his people the improvements of other nations, 
he accordingly quitted his dominions, in 1697, as a 
private gentleman in the retinue of three ambaſſadors, 
whom he ſent to different courts of Europe. 


As ſoon as Peter arrived at Amſterdam, which was 
the firſt place that particularly attracted his notice, he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of commerce and the 
mechanical arts; and, in order more completely to 
acquire the art of ſhip-building, he entered himſelf as 
a carpenter in one of the principal dock-yards, and 
laboured and lived, in all reſpects, as the common 
Journeymen. At his leiſure hours he ſtudied natural 


philoſophy, navigation, fortification, ſurgery, and 


ſuch other ſciences as may be neceſſary to the ſove- 


7. Id. ibid. 
reign 
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reign of a barbarous people. From Holland he paſſs 
ed over to England, where he perfected himſelf in 
the art of ſhip-building. King William, in order to 


gain his favour, entertained him with a naval review, 


made him a prefent of an elegant yacht, and permit- 
ted him to engage in his ſervice a number of inge- 
nious artificers. Thus inſtruct ed, and attended by 
ſeveral men of ſcience, Peter returned to Ruſſia, af- 
ter an abſence of near two years, with all the uſeful, 
and many of the ornamental arts in his train“. 


THE peace of Carlowitz, concluded ſoon after the 
return of the czar, ſeemed to afford him full leiſure 
for the proſecution of thoſe plans, which he had 
formed for the civilization of his ſubjects. But Peter 
was ambitious of the reputation and the fortune of a 
conqueror. 'The art of war was a new art, which it 
was neceſſary to teach his people; and valuable ac- 
quiſitions, he thought, might eaſily be obtained, by 
joining the kings of Poland and Denmark againſt 
Charles XII. of Sweden, yet in his minority. Beſide, 
he wanted a port on the eaſtern ſhore of the Baltic, 
in order to facilitate the execution of his commercial 
ſchemes. He therefore reſolved to make himſelf ma- 
ſter of the province of Ingria, which lies to the north- 
eaſt of Livonia, and had formerly been in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his anceſtors, With this view, he entered 
into a league againſt Sweden with Frederic Auguſtus, 
elector of Saxony, who had ſucceeded the famous So- 
bieſki in the throne of Poland 9. The war was be- 
gun by the king of Denmark; who, contrary to the 


faith of treaties, invaded the territories of the duke 


8. Voltaire, ubi ſup. | 9. Voitaire's Hiſt. Charles XII. 
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pf Holſtein Gottorp, who had married a filter of 
Charles XII. N 


In theſe ambitious projects the hoſtile princes 
were encouraged, not only by the youth of the king 
of Sweden, who had ſucceeded his father, Charles XI. 
in\1697, when only fifteen years of age, but by the 
little eſtimation, in which he was held by foreigg 
courts. Charles, however, ſuddenly gave the lie to 
public opinion, by diſcovering the greateſt talents for 
war, accompanied with the moſt enterprizing and he- 
roic ſpirit, No ſooner did the occaſion call, than his 
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bold genius began to ſhe w. itſelf. Inſtead of being 


diſconcerted, when told of the powerful confederacy 
that was forming againſt him, he ſeemed rather to 
rejoice at the opportunity, which it would afford him 
of diſplaying his courage, Meanwhile he did not 
neglect the neceſſary preparations or precautions. He 
renewed the alliance of Sweden with England and 
Holland ; and he fent an army into Pomerania, to be 


ready to ſupport the duke of Holſtein, his brother- 
in-law *2. | 


On Holſtein the ſtorm firſt fell, The Danes, led 
by the duke of Wurtemburg, and encouraged by the 
preſence of their ſovereign, invaded that duchy ; 
and after taking ſome inconſiderable places, inyeſted 
Tonningen, while the Ruſhans, Poles, and Saxons, 
entered Livonia and Ingria. The moment Charles 
was informed of the invaſion of Holſtein, he reſolved 
to carry war into the kingdom of Denmark. He ac- 
cordingly left his capital, never more to return thi- 
ther, and embarked with his troops at Carlſcroon; 
having appointed an extraordinary council, choſen 


10. Ubi ſup, 
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from the ſenate, to regulate affairs during his abſences 
The Swediſh fleet was joined at the mouth of the 
Sound, by a combined ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch 
men of war; which William, as both king of Eng- 
land and Stadtholder of Holland, had ſent to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his ally. The Daniſh fleet, unable to face 
the enemy, retired under the guns of Copenhagen, 
which was bombarded ; and the king of Denmark, 
who had failed in his attempt upon Tonningen, was 
himſelf cooped up in Holſtein, by ſome Swediſh fri- 
gates cruiſing on the coaſt. 


In this critical ſeaſon, the enterpriſing ſpirit of the 
young king of Sweden ſuggeſted to him the means of 
finiſhing the war at a blow. He propoſed to beſiege 
Copenhagen by land, while the combined fleet block- 
ed it up by fea, The idea was admired by all his 
generals, and the neceſſary preparations were made 
for a deſcent. The king himſelf, impatient to reach 
the ſhore, leaped into the ſea ſword in hand, where 
the water roſe above his middle. His example was 
followed by all his officers and ſoldiers, who quickly 
put to flight the Daniſh troops that attempted to op- 
poſe his landing. Charles, who had never before 
been preſent at a general diſcharge of muſkets loaded 
with ball, aſked major Stuart, who ſtood near him, 
what occaſioned the whiſtling which he heard, © It 


© js the ſound of the bullets,” replied the major, 


e which they fire againſt your majeſty.” Very well!“ 
ſaid the king: — © this ſhall henceforth be my 
& muſic . _ 


THe citizens of Copenhagen filled with *conſter- 


nation, ſent a deputation to Charles, beſeeching him 


IT, Voltaire, ubi ſup. 
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not to bombard the town. He on horſeback received 2 
the deputies at the head of his regiment of guards. 
They fell on their knees before him; and he granted 4. P. 1790+ 
their requeſt, on their agreeing to pay him four hun- 

dred thouſand rix-dollars, In the mean time the king 

of Denmark was in the moſt perilous ſituation; preſſed 
by land on one ſide, and confined by ſea on the other. 

The Swedes were in the heart of his dominions, and 

his capital and his fleet were both ready to fall into 

their hands. He could derive no hopes but from nego- 

ciation aud ſubmiſſion. The king of England offered 

his mediation : the French ambaſſador alſo interpoſed 

his good offices; and a treaty, highly honourable to 

Charles, was concluded at Travendale, between Den- 

mark, Sweden, and Holſtein, to the excluſion of 

Ruſſia and Poland *?, ; | 


WHILE. William was in this manner ſecuring the 
peace of foreign nations, the moſt violent diſcontents 
prevailed in one of his own kingdoms. TheScots, in con- 
ſequence of an act of parliament, agreeable to powers 
granted by the king to his commiſhoner, and con- 
firmed by letters patent under the great ſeal, for eſta- 

bliſhing a company trading to Africa and the Weſt In- 
dies, with very extenſive privileges, and an exemption 
from all duties for twenty-one years, had planted, in 
1698, a colony on the iſthmus of Darien, and found- 
ed a ſettlement, to which they gave the name of New 
Edinburgh. The whole nation built on this project 
the moſt extravagant ideas of ſucceſs; and, in order 
to ſupport it they had ſubſcribed the very large ſum 
of four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling '3, The 
ſituation of the ſettlement, it muſt be owned, was 
well choſen; and, two hundred thouſand pounds of 


12. Hi. ds Nord, tom. ii. 13. Burnet, book vi. 
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PART II. the money being raiſed, much might have been rea- 
AD. 1:00. ſonably expected from the perſevering and enterpriſing 


ſpirit of the people, animated by the hope and the 
love of gold. 


| Bor the promiſe of the future greatneſs of New 
Edinburgh, the intended capital of New Caledonia, 
proved its ruin. Its vicinity to Porto Bello and Car- 
thagena, at that time the great marts of the Spaniards 
in America, and the poſſibility which its ſituation 
afforded of cutting off all communication between 
theſe and the port of Panama on the South Sea, 
whither the treaſures of Peru were annually con- 
veyed, filled the court of Madrid with the moſt 
alarming apprehenſions. Warm remonſtrances were 
accordingly preſented, by the Spaniſh ambaſſador at 
the court of England, on the ſubject. The Engliſh alſo 
became jealous of the Scottiſh colony. They were ap- 
prehenſive that many of their planters, allured by the 
proſpect of gold mines, with which New Caledonia 
was ſaid to abound, and the hopes of robbing the Spa- 
niards with impunity, would be induced to abandon 
their former habitations, and retire thither; that ſhips 
of all nations, to the great detriment of the Engliſh 
trade with the Spaniſh main, would reſort to New 
Edinburgh, which was declared a free port; that the 
Buccaneers, and lawleſs adventurers of every deno- 
mination, would make it their principal rendezvous, 
as it would afford them an eaſy paſſage to the coaſts 
of the South Sea, and by that means an opening to all 
the treaſures of Mexico and Peru**, 


INFLUENCED by theſe conſiderations, and afraid 
of a ruptuge with Spain, William ſear ſecret orders 
14. 1d. ibid. 
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to the governor of Jamaica, and to the governors of 1 


all the other Engliſh ſettlements, to hold no commu- 


nication with the Scottiſh colony; nor, on any pre- A. D. 1500 


tence whatſoever, to ſupply them with arms, ammu- 


nition, or proviſions . Thus deprived of all ſup- 


port in America, and receiving but flender ſupplies 
from Europe, the miſerable remnant of the Scottiſh 
ſettlers in Darien were obliged to ſurrender to the 
Spaniards. Never, perhaps, were any people ſo mor- 
tified, as the Scots at this diſaſter. Diſappointed in 
their golden dreams, and beggared by their unfortu- 
nate efforts, the whole nation was inflamed with rage 
and indignation againſt William ; whom they accuſed, 
in the moſt virulent language, of duplicity, ingrati- 
tude, and inhumanity. Proper leaders only were 
wanting to have made them riſg. in arms, and throw 
off his authority. Ry 
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Nox were the 3 of England in a much better 


humour. Apprehenſive the ſecond partition treaty 
might involve them in a new continental war, they 
loudly exclaimed againſt it, as an impudent invaſion 
of the rights of nations. And the powers on the con- 
tinent, in general, ſeemed equally diſſatisfied with 
that treaty. The German princes, unwilling to be 
concerned in any alliance which might excite the re- 
ſentment of the houſe of Auſtria, were cautious and 
dilatory in their anſwers: the Italian ſtates, alarmed 
at the idea of ſeeing France in poſſeſſion of Naples, 
and other diſtriAs in their country, ſhewed an aver- 
ſion againſt the partition-treaty : the duke of Savoy, 
in hopes of being able to barter his conſent for ſome 
conſiderable advantage, affected a myſterious neu- 
trality ; the Swiſs cantons declined acceding as gua- 
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rantees; and the emperor expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, 
that any diſpoſal ſhould be made of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, without the conſent of the preſent poſſeſſor 
and the ſtates of the kingdom, He, therefore, refuſed 


to ſign the treaty, until he ſhould know the ſenti- 


ments of his Catholic Majeſty, on a tranſaction in 
which the intereſts of both were ſo deeply concerned; 
rematking, That the contraQting powers, in attempt- 
ing to compel him, the rightful heir, to accept of a 
part of his inheritance by a time limited, were at once 
guilty of a flagrant violation of the laws of juſtice and 
decorum s. | 


Loro p, in a word, rejected the treaty of parti- 
tion, becauſe he expected the ſucceſhon to the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy; and though Lewis XIV. had 
ſigned it, in order to quiet the jealouſy of his neigh- 
bours, and had engaged, along with the Dauphin, 


not to accept of any will, teſtament, or donation 
conttary to it, he was not without hopes of ſupplant- 


ing the emperor in that rich inheritance. The incli- 
nations of the king of Spain pointed toward the 
houſe of Auſtria; and, enraged at the projected parti- 
tion of his dominions, he aCtually nominated the 
archduke, Charles, his univerſal heir. But the hearts 
of the Spaniſh nation were alienated from that houſe, 
by the arrogance of the queen and her rapacious 
German favourites, and the court of Vienna took 
On the other 
hand, the marquis d'Harcourt, the French ambaſſa- 


dor, by his generoſity, affability, and inſinuating ad- 


dreſs, contributed greatly to remove the prejudices 
entertained by the Spaniards againſt his nation, and 


16. De Torcy, Burnet, Voltaire. | 
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gained a powerful party to his maſter's intereſt at the 2 
court of Madrid“. Wes 
| A. D. 170 
Tur Spaniſh grandees, as à body, were induced 
to favour the claims of the houſe of Bourbon; but its 
beſt friends were the clergy. Cardinal Portocarrero, 
archbiſhop of Toledo, taking advantage of the ſuper- 
ſtitious weakneſs of his ſovereign, repreſented to him, 
that France only could maintain the ſucceſſion entire; 
that the houſe of Auſtria was feeble and exhauſted, 
and that any prince of that family muſt owe his chief 
ſupport to deteſtable heretics. He adviſed his Catholic 
Majeſty, however, to conſult the Pope on this import- 
ant ſubject; and Charles, notwithſtanding his fickneſs, 
wrote a letter with his own hand, defiring the opinion 
of that infallible judge. Of a cafe of conſcience, In- 
nocent XII. made an affair of ſtate. He was ſenſible, 
that the liberties of Italy in a great meaſure depended 
upon reſtraining the power of the houſe of Auſtria : 
"2 he therefore declared, in anſwer to the devout king, 
3 That the laws of Spain, and the welfare of all Chriſten- 
3 dom, required him to give the preference to the family 
of Bourbon. The opinion of his Holineſs was ſupport- 
ed by that of the Spaniſh clergy; and Charles, think- 
ing the ſalvation of his ſoul depended on following 
their advice, ſecretly made a will, in which he annulled 
the renunciations of Maria Therefa, and nominated 
the duke of Anjou, fecond ſon of the Dauphin, his 
ſucceflor in all his dominions 8. The preference was 
given to this young prince, in order to prevent any 
alarm in Europe at the union of two ſuch powerful 
monarchies, as thoſe of France and Spain; to pre- 


ferve the Spaniſh monarchy entire and independent, 
yet do juſtice to the rights of blood. 


Le 


27. De Torcy, vol. i. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xi. 18. 14. ibid. 
Vor. IV. X THOUGH 
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TrovGH this will of the king of Spain was not 
made known to any of the rival powers, the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion, as the death of Charles II. was hourly ex- 
pected, engaged the folicitude of all. But the atten- 
tion of William, the grand mover of the European 
ſyſtem, was called off, beſore that event took place, 
to the ſucceſſion of England, in conſequence of the ſud- 
den death of the duke of Glouceſter, the only ſurvi- 
ving child of the princeſs of Denmark, and the laſt 
male heir in the Proteſtant line. Catholics were ex- 
cluded from ſucceeding to the Engliſh crown by the 
former Act of Settlement: it therefore became ne- 
ceſſary now to proceed to Proteſtant females; and as 
there remained no probability of William or the 
princeſs of Denmark having any future iſſue, the 
eventual ſucceſſion to the crown was ſettled, by act of 
parliament, on the princeſs Sophia, ducheſs dowager 
of Hanover, and the heirs general of her body, being 
Proteſtants ?. She was grand-daughter of James I. 
by the princeſs Elizabeth, married to the unfortunate 
eleQor Palatine, who was ſtript of his dominions by 
the emperor Frederic II. 


Tas ſettlement of the crown was accompanied 
with certain limitations, or proviſions for the ſecurity 
of the rights and liberties of the ſubject, which were 
ſuppoſed to have been overlooked at the Revolution. 
The principal of theſe were, That all affairs relative 
to government, cogniſable by the privy council, 


ſhould be ſubmitted to it, and that all reſolutions 


therein taken, ſhould be ſigned by the members who 
adviſed or conſented to them; that no pardon ſhould 
be pleadable to any impeachment Jaid in parliament ; 
that no perſon, who ſhould poſſeſs any office under the 


19. Journals, April 14, 1701. 
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king, or receive a penſion from the crown, ſhould be LETTER 
capable of ſitting in the houſe of commons; that the |, 3 
commiſſions of the judges ſhould be rendered perma- A. D. 1707. 


nent, and their ſalaries be aſcertained and eſtabliſhed 
that, in the event of the crown deſcending or being 
transferred to a foreigner, the Engliſh nation ſhould 
not be obliged, without the conſent of parliament, to 
enter into any war, for the defence of territories not 
depending on the kingdom of England; and that 
whoſoever ſhould come to the poſſeſſion of the throne, 
ſhould join in communion with the church of Eng- 
land 2. | 


WHAT time the Engliſh were thus ſettling the ſuc 
ceſſion to their crown, and cooly providing for the 
ſecurity of their liberties, all the free ſtates on the 
continent were thrown into alarm, by the death of 
Charles II. of Spain, and his will in favour of the 
houſe of Bourbon. Lewis XIV. ſeemed at firſt to 
| heſitate, whether he ſhould accept the will, or adhere 
to the treaty of Partition. By the latter, France 
would have received a conſiderable acceſſion of terri- 
tory, and have had England and Holland for her al- 
lies againſt the emperorz by the former, ſhe would 
have the glory of giving a maſter to her ancient rival, 
and the proſpect of directing, through him, the Spa- 
niſh councils, at the hazard of having the emperor, 
England, and Holland for her enemies. This dan- 
ger was ſoreſeen; but Lewis could not reſiſt the 
vanity of placing his grandſon on the throne of 
Spain. He accepted the will by the advice of his 
council? ; and the duke of Anjou, with the univerſal 
conſent of the Spaniſh nation, was crowned at 
Madrid, under the name of Philip V. 


20. Ibid. 21. De Torcy, tom. 1. 
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Taz French monarch, in order to juſtify his conduct 
to the king of England and the States-general of the 
United Provinces, who affected to be highly offended 
at his breach of faith, very plauſibly urged, That the 
treaty of Partition was not likely to anſwer the ends 
for which it had been negociated; that the emperor 
had refuſed to accede to it; that it was approved by 
none of the princes to whom it had been communi- 
cated; that the people of England and Holland had 
expreſſed their diſſatisfaction at the proſpect of ſeeing 
France put in poſſeffion of Naples and Sicily; that 
the Spaniards were ſo determined againſt the diviſion 
of their monarchy, that there would be a neceſlity 
of conquering them, before the treaty could be 
executed; that the whole Spaniſh ſucceſſion would 
have devolved upon the archduke Charles, if France 


had rejected the will, the ſame courier, who brought 


it, having orders to proceed immediately to Vienna, 
with ſuch an offer, in caſe of the refuſal of the 


court of Verſailles; that the conſervation of the 


peace of Europe, was what his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 


conſidetred to be the chief object of the contracting 


parties; and that, true to this principle, he had only 
departed from the words, that he might the beitet 
adhere to the ſpirit of the treaty * 


TrHovGn thefe reaſons were by no means ſatisfac- 
tory to William or the States, they cautiouſly con- 
cealed their reſentment, as they were not in a condi- 
tion to ſupport it by any dectfive meafure. And it has 


been aſſerted, with ſome appearance of truth, That, 


if they had permitted Philip V. peacably to enjoy 
the Spaniſh throne, he would have become, in a few 
years, as good a Spaniard as any of the preceding 


22. Burnet, book vi. De Torcy, tom. i. 
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Philips, and have utterly excluded the influence of 


French councils from the adminiſtration of his go- 
vernment; whereas the confederacy that was aſter- 
ward formed againſt him, and the war by which it 
was followed, threw him wholly into the hands of 
the French, becauſe their fleets and armies were 
neceſſary to his defence, and gave France a ſway 


over the Spaniſh councils, which the has ever ſince 
retained *?, 


IT muſt, however, be confeſſed, That, independent 
of prejudice or paſſion, war was become unavoid- 
able. The ſecuring of commerce and of barriers, the 
preventing an union of the two powerful monarchies 


of France and Spain in any future period, and the 


preſerving, to a certain degree at leaſt, an equilibrium 
of power, were matters of too much moment to 
England, Holland, and to Europe in general, to be 
reſted on the moderation of the French, and the 
vigour of the Spaniſh councils, under a prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon, and a grandſon of Lewis XIV. 
yet in his minority. Aware of this, and conſcious 
of their own inability to defend their extenſive do- 
minions, the Spaniards reſigned themſelves entirely to 
the guardianſhip of the French monarch. The Re- 
gency commanded the viceroys of the provinces to 
obey his orders: a French ſquadron anchored in the 
port of Cadiz; another was ſent to the protection of 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in America; and, under pre- 
tence that the States were making preparations for 
war, the court of France was impowered to take 
poſſeſhon of the Dutch barrier in Flanders““. 


23. Bulingbroke, Sketch of the Hiſt. and State of Eurepe. 24. Mem. 
& Neailler, tom. i. Burnet, book vi. 
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"THz elector of Bavaria, uncle to Philip V. and 


—. 
April 1501 governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, introduced an 


the ſame day, and at the ſame hour, French troops 
into all the barrier towns in Flanders, and ſeized upon 


the Dutch forces that were in garriſon, to the number 


of twenty-two battalions. Overwhelmed with con- 
ſternation at this event, eſpecially when they reflect- 
ed on their own defenceleſs condition, and the facility 
of an invaſion from France, the States inſtantly 
agreed to acknowledge the new king of Spain; and 
the French monarch, on receiving a letter to that pur- 
poſe, ordered their troops to be ſet at liberty 25. 
The king of England ſtill continued obſtinate; but 
having in vain attempted to draw the parliament, 
which conſiſted chiefly of Tories, and is ſuppoſed to 
have been under the influence of French gold, into 
his hoſtile views, he at laſt found it neceſſary to ac- 
knowledge the duke of Anjou as lawful ſovereign of 
Spain, though Lewis refuſed to give any other ſecu- 
rity for the peace of Europe than a renewal of the 


treaty of Ryſwick 26, 


THE emperor now, of all the great powers of Eu- 
rope, alone continued to diſpute the title of Philip V. 
Though Leopold pretended a prior right to the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy, he determined at firſt to confine 
his views to a part, and fixed upon the duchy of 
Milan, which he claimed as a fief of the empire. 
He accordingly iſſued his mandate to the inhabitants, 
commanding their obedience on pain of being con- 
ſidered as rebels. But the prince of Vaudemont, 
governor of that duchy, had already ſubmitted him- 
ſelf ta the new king of Spain, conformable to the 
will of Charles II. A body of French troops, at 


25. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. Burnet, book vi. 26. Id. ibid. 
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his requiſition, bad entered the Milaneſe territory. 
Theſe were ſoon followed by a powerful army; and 
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the duke of Savoy, whoſe daughter Philip had mar- A. D. 701. 


ried, in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt on that ide, 
was declared captain-general of the whole. 


Tux emperor, however, was not diſcouraged by 
theſe formidable appearances, from purſuing his claim 
to the duchy of Milan. He ſent an army of thirty 
thouſand men into Italy, under prince Eugene, who 
forced the paſſage of the Adige, along which the French 
troops were poſted ; entered their entrenchments ar 
Carpi, and obliged them to cover themſelves behind 
the Mincio *7, In conſequence of this advantage, 
and others by which it was followed, the Imperial- 
iſts became maſters of all the country between the 
Adige and the Adda: they even penetrated into the 
territory of Breſciano, and the French found it ne- 
ceſſary to cetire beyond the Oglio 263, 


Tate mareſchal de Catinat, who was ſecond in 
command, began to ſuſpect that all the misfortunes 
of the French, in the field, could not proceed from 
the ſuperior genius of prince Eugene. He became 


doubtful of the fidelity of the duke of Savoy, and 


communicated his ſuſpicions to Lewis XIV. who, not 
thinking it poſſible that his intereſts could be be- 


trayed by a prince ſo intimately connected with his 


family, aſcribed theſe ſurmiſes to impatience or pri- 
vate diſguſt, and ſent the mareſchal de Villeroy to 
ſuperſede Catinat. Anxious to fignalize himſelf by 
ſome great action, Villeroy, in concert with the com- 
mander in chief, attempted to ſurpriſe the Imperialiſts 
in their camp at Chiatiz but the duke of Savoy hav- 


27. Mem. de Feuquieres, 28. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xvii. 
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PART II: ing acquainted prince Eugene of this deſign, and of 
— 
A. D,1756. 


the diſpoſition of the intended attack, the F rench 
were repulſed with great loſs *, 


 DuniNG theſe operations in Italy, the Engliſh and 
Dutch were engaged in fruitleſs negociations with 
France ; ; which were continued rather to gain time, in 
order to make preparations for war, than with any 
hope of preſerving the peace of Europe. At laſt the 
departure of the French ambaſſador, D' Ava ux, from 
the Hague, put an end to even the appearance of a 
negociation ; and the ſucceſſes of the emperor, though 
by no means deciſive, made his cauſe be viewed wich 
a more favourable eye. He had already ſecured the 
elector of Brandenburg, through the channel of his 

vanity, by dignifying him with the title of King of 
Pruſſia, The German princes, in general, were in- 


duced to depart from their propoſed neutrality. The 


king of England, though ſtill thwarted by his parlia- 
ment, had reſolved upon a war; and the king of Den- 
mark, gained by a ſubſidiary treaty, was ready to 
aſſiſt him with a body of troops 39. 


In proportion as Lol obſerved the increaſe of 
the inclination of the maritime powers for war, he 
roſe in his demands with reſpe& to the terms of the 
projected alliance. He at one time ſeemed determined 
to be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy ; but finding William and the States reſo- 
lute againſt engaging in ſuch an ambitious project, he 
moderated his views, and came into their propo- 
ſals. They would only undertake to procure for bim 
the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, and to recover Flan- 


29. Mercure, Hiſt. et Politique. Contin. P. Daniel. Henault, tem. ii. 


39. Burnet. Voltaire. Lamberti. De Torcy. 
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ders, as a barrier for Holland. Matters being thus LETTER 
adjuſted, the famous treaty, generally known by the bs 
name of the GRAND ALLIANCE, was ſigned by the ap. 1701. 
plenipotentiaries of the emperor, the king of England, **P* 7. 
and the States-general of the United Provinces 3', 
The avowed objects of this treaty were, The pro- 
& curing ſatisfaction to his Imperial Majeſty in regard 
« to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; the obtaining of ſecurity 
ce to the Engliſh and Dutch for their dominions and 
© commerce; the preventing the union of the two 
« great monarchies of France and Spain; and the 
& hindering the French from poſſeſſing the Spaniſh 
« dominions in America.“ It was alſo ſtipulated, 
That the king of England and the States might re- 
tain for themſelves, whatever lands and cities they 
ſhould conquer in both Indies“. And the conttact- 
ing powers agreed to employ two months, in attempt- 
3 ing to obtain, by amicable means, the ſatisfaction, and 
U ſecurity they demanded. 


WHILE this confederacy, which afterward light- 
ed, with ſo much fury, the flames of war in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, was forming, the north- 
eaſt quarter was deeply involved in blood. Charles 
XII. of Sweden no ſooner raiſed the fiege of Copen- 
hagen, in conſequence of his treaty with the king of 
Denmark, in the year 1700, than he turned his arms 
againſt the Ruſſians, who had undertaken the ſiege of 
Narva, with eighty thouſand men. Charles, with 
only eight thouſand men, advanced to the relief of the 
place; and having carried, without difficulty, all the 
out- poſts, he reſolved to attack the Ruſſian camp. As 
ſoon as the artillery had made a breach in the en- 
trenchments, he accordingly ordered an aſſault to be 


31. Ibid, 32. Vide Treaty, art. vi. 
made 
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PART H. made with ſcrewed bayonets, under favour of a ſtorm 
A.D.:;0;, Of ſhow, which the wind drove full in the face of 


the enemy. The Ruſſians, for a time, ſtood the ſhock 
with firmneſs ; but, after an engagement of three 
hours, their entrenchments were forced on all fides, 
with great ſlaughter, and Charles entered Narva in 
triumph 33. About eight thouſand of the enemy 
were killed in the action; many were drowned in the 
Narva, by the breaking down of a bridge under the 
fugitives ; near thirty thouſand were made priſoners ; 
and all their magazines, artillery, and baggage, fell in- 
to the hands of the Swedes 3+. Charles diſmiſſed all 
his pcifoners, after diſarming them, except the officers, 
whom he treated with great generoſity. 


THE czar was not preſent in this battle, He had 
imprudently, though perhaps fortunately, left his 
camp, in order to forward the approach of another 
army, with which he hoped to ſurround the king of 
Sweden. When informed of the diſaſter before 
Narva, he was chagrined, but not diſcouraged. © I 
c knew that the Swedes would beat us,” ſaid he; 
6 but in time, they will teach us to become their 
& conquerors 34,” Conſormable to this opinion, 
though at the head of forty thouſand men, inſtead of 
advancing againſt the victor, he evacuated all the 
provinces he had invaded, and led back his raw troops 
into his own country ; where he employed himſelf in 
diſciplining them, and in civilizing his people, not 
doubting but he ſhould one day be able to cruſh his 
rival. | 


Is the mean time the king of Sweden, having 
paſſed the winter at Narva, took the field as ſoon as 


33. Voltaire, Hiſt. of Charles XII. 34- Id. ibid, 35. Vol- 
taire, if. Ruſſia, vol. i. | 
the 
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the ſcaſon would permit, with all the towering 1 LETTER 


of a youthful conqueror. He entered Livonia, and 


appeared in the neighbourhood of Riga, which the 4 · PD. 1707. 


king of Poland had in vain beſieged the preceding 
campaign. The Poles and Saxons were poſted along 
the Duna, which is very broad at that place; and 
Charles, who lay on the oppoſite fide of the river, 
was under the neceſſity of forcing a paſſage. This he 
effected, although with much difficulty, the Swedes 
being driven back into the river, after they had 
formed themſelves upon the land. Their young king 
rallied them in the water; and leading them to the 
charge in a more compact body, repulſed mareſchal 
Stenau, who commanded the Saxons, and advanced 
into the plain. There a general engagement enſued, 
and the Swedes gained a complete but bloody vic- 
tory 35, The enemy loſt near three thouſand men, 
with all their artillecy and baggage. The loſs of the 
Swedes was very conſiderable, the duke of Courland 
having penetrated three times into the heart of the 


King's guards 30. 


IMMEDIATELY after this victory, Charles ad- 
vanced to Mittau, the capital of Courland. That 
city, and all the towns in the duchy, ſurrendered to 
him at diſcretion. His expedition, thither was rather 
a journey than a military enterprize. From Courland 
he paſſed into Lithuania, conquering every thing in 
his progreſs; and he is ſaid to have felt a particular 
ſatisfaction, when he entered in triumph the town of 
Birzen, where Auguſtus king of Poland, and the 
czar Peter, had planned his deſtruction but a few 
months before 35, It was here that, under the ſtimu» 
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36. Voltaire, Hiſt. Charles XII. Parthenay, Hiſi. Polog. tom. 1, 


27. Id. ibid. 38. Voltaire, ubi ſup. 
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PARTE Jating influence of reſentment, he formed the great 


project of dethroning Auguſtus, by means of his own 
ſubjects. That prince had been accuſtomed to govern 
deſpotically in Saxony; and fondly imagining that 


he might exerciſe the ſame authority in Poland, as in 
his hereditary dominions, he loſt the hearts of his 


new people. The Poles murmured at ſeeing their 
towns enſlaved by Saxon garriſons, and their frontiers 
covered with Ruſſian armies. More jealous of their 


liberty than ambitious of conqueſt, they conſidered 
the war with Sweden as an artful meaſure of the 


court, in order to furniſh a pretext for the introduc- 
tion of foreign troops 39, | 


CHARLES XII. reſolved to take advantage of theſe 
diſeontents, and ſucceeded beyond his fondeſt hopes. 


But in the proſecution of this, and his other ambi- 


tious projects, we muſt leave him for a time, in order 
to contemplate a more important ſcene of action. 


39. Parthen. Hit. Pelog. tom. i. 
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LETT rx Be 


FuRoOPE from the beginning of the General War, in 1701, 
to the Offers of Peace made by FRANCE, in 1706, and 
the UNION of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


OTWITHSTANDING the alliance which the 

king of England had concluded with the empe- 
ror and the States-general, it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther he could have prevailed upon his people to en- 
gage heartily in a new continental war, had it not 
been for an unforeſeen meaſure, which rouſed their 
reſentment againſt France. Soon after the ſigning of 
the Grand Alliance James II. died at St. Germains; 


and Lewis XIV. in violation of the treaty of Ryſ- 


wick, acknowledged the ſon of that unfortunate prince 


king of Great Britain and Ireland, under the title of 


James III. 


WHETHER Lewis was induced to this meaſure by 
generoſity of ſentiment, or what the French writers 
term the elevation and ſenſibility of his great foul; by the 
tears of the widow of the deceaſed prince, feconded 
by the entreaties of Madame de Maintenen, or by 
political motives, is a matter of very little conſe- 
quence. It is probable, however, that he was partly 
influenced by political conſiderations ; that, believing 


war to be unavoidable, he hoped, by thus encourag- 


ing the Jacobites, to be able to diſturb the Engliſh go- 
vernment ; eſpecially as the declining health of Wil- 
liam made his death be regarded as no diftanr 
event, and the party in favour of the direct line of 
ſucceſſion was ſtill powerful in all the three Britiſh 
r.ingdoms. But whatever might be the motive of the 
French monarch for ſuch a meaſure ; whether it 
ſprung 
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ſprung from weakneſs, generoſity, or ſelfiſhneſs, it 
hurried him into a war, for which he was very little 
Prepared, and which reduced him, in a few years, 
from the higheſt pinnacle of grandeur, to the loweſt 
ſtate of deſpondency. France, exhauſted by her 
former efforts, had not yet had time to recover new 
ſtrength ; and Spain, languiſhing under every kind of 
political malady, was only a load upon her ſhoulders. 
But the ſupply of the precious metals, which ſhe was 
ſuſfered, by the negligence of the maritime powers, 
to procure from the Spaniſh dominions in America, 
and particularly from thoſe on the South Sea, enabled 
her to maintain the conteſt much longer than would 
have been poſlible for her merely with her own inter- 
nal reſources ”. | 


Tur marquis de Torcy attempted in vain to apo- 
logize to the king of England for the conduct of his 
maſter : the affront to William was too flagrant to 
be patiently borne. He inſtantly recalled his am- 
baſſador from the court of France, and ordered the 
French envoy to quit his dominions. Nor did the 
Engliſh parliament, to which William made a ſpeech 


well ſuited to the occaſion, diſcover leſs reſentment 


at the inſult offered to their ſovereign, and to them- 
felves, by the French monarch ; in preſuming to 
declare who ſhould be their king, and in naming a 
perſon excluded from the ſucceſhon by an ac of the 
whole legiſlature. They paſſed a bill of attainder 
againſt the pretended prince of Wales, for aſſuming 
the title of king of England; and alſo a bill to oblige 
all perſons, holding any office in church or ſtate, to 
abjure his claim to the crown. They entered warmly 
into the idea of the war, which was eagerly deſired 


1. Bolingbroke, Sket. of the Hiſt. and State of Europe. 
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by the people; voted forty thouſand men for land- LET. 
ſervice, agreeable to the terms of the Grand Alliance, 
and an equal number for the navy. And they pre- ALD. 1702. 
ſented an addreſs to the throne, requeſting the king 

to infert in the treaty an article, which was readily 

aſſented to by the contraQting powers, That no peace 

ſhould be concluded with France, until reparation - 

was made by the French monarch for the indignity 

offered to his majeſty and the Engliſh nation, in own- 

ing and declaring the pretended prince of Wales king 

of England 2. 


WILLI Au, thus ſupported in his favourite ſcheme, 
by the unanimous voice of his parliament and people, 
was making vaſt preparations for opening the enſuing 
campaign, when a fall from his horſe threw bim into 
a fever, which put a period to his life, but not his 
bold deſigns 3. He was a prince of great vigour of 
mind, firmneſs of temper, and intrepidity of ſpirit ; 
but ungraceful in his perſon and addreſs, diſguſtingly 
cold in his manner, and dry, filent, and ſolitary in 
his humour. To a happy concurrence of circum- 
ſtances, and a ſteady perſeverance in his plans, rather 
than to any extraordinary talents, either in a civil or 
military capacity, he owed that high reputation and ex- 
tenſive influence, which he ſo long enjoyed among the 
princes of Chriſtendom. He was, however, an able 
politician, and a good ſoldier, though not a great com- 
mander. He has been ſeverely, and juſtly blamed, for 
thoſe intrigues, which he employed to dethrone his 
uncle and father-in-law. But as William's heart 
ſeems to have been as dead to the ſympathetic feel- 
ings, as his ſoul was inſenſible to the charms of lite- 
rature and the beauties of the elegant arts, it is poſſi- 


2- Burnet, book vi. | Journals, Jan. 10. 1702. 3. Burnet, ubi ſup. | 
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PART 11. ble that, while guiding the great political ſyſtem, he 
A. D. 2702. might be led by the illufions of ambition, under the 


appearance of principle, to think the ties of blood, 
and even the right of inheritance, a neceſſary ſacri- 
fice to the welfare of Europe and the intereſts of the 
reformed religion. England, at leaſt, was obliged to 
him for abetting her cauſe, in her grand ſtruggle for 
liberty and a Proteſtant Succeſſion. But ſhe has dearly 
paid for thoſe bleſſings, by being involved in waſting 
foreign wars, partly indeed rendered neceſſary by 
the ſupineneſs of her two preceding princes, but 
in which ſhe ought naturally to have bad no con- 
cern ; by the introduction of the infamous practice 
of corrupting parliaments, in'order to engage them to 
ſupport thoſe wars; and by their unavoidable conſe- 
quence, a grievous national debt, which, daily accu- 
mulating, and augmenting the weight of . 
threatens us with the worſt of evils 4. 


Taz death of the king of Cans threw the allies 
into the utmoſt conſternation, and occaſioned the 
higheſt joy at the court of France. But that joy was 
of ſhort duration. The quiet ſucceſſion of Anne, 


4- A certain proportion of public debt, by increaſing circulation, and 
creating a new ſpecies of money, always ready to be employed in any 
beneficial undertaking, by means of its transferable quality, and yet pro- 
ducing ſome profit, even while it hes idle, is ſuppoſed to be of advan- 
tage to a trading people. But what that proportion may be, no politi- 
eian has hitherto pretended to determine, It is however certain, that 
the national debt of England has long exceeded, not only all calculations 


of commercial benefit, but what it was thought, as late as the middle of 
the preſent century, the kingdom could poſſibly bear; and that the enor- 


mous taxes, levied to pay the intereſt of that debt, by enhancing the 
price of the neceſſaries of life, of labour, and conſequently of every 
ſpecies of manufacture, have hurt the ſale of our commodities in foreign 
markets; have ſtrengthened the enſlaving influence of the crown, by in- 
creaſing the number of its dependents, if not broke in ſome meafure the 
free ſpirit of the prople, by multiplying their neceſſities, 
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princeſs of Denmark, eldeſt ſurviving daughter of LETTER 
James II. to the Engliſh throne, conformable to the We 
Ac of Settlement, and her early declaration of her A. D. z702« 
reſolution to purſue the objects of the Grand Alli- 

ance, reyived the ſpirits of the confederates; while 

the choice of her miniſters, and the vigour of their 
meaſures, blaſted all the hopes that Lewis and the 

court of St. Ger mains had founded on the deceaſe of 

William. Lord Godolphin was placed at the head of 

; the treaſury; and the earl. of Marlborough, whoſe 

N eldeſt daughter was married to Godolphin's ſon, and 

b whoſe wife had acquired an abſolute aſcendant over 

the queen, was appointed commander in chief of the 

Englith forces in Flanders, and immediately diſpatch- 

ed to Holland, in the character of ambaſſador extra- 

ordinary to the States 5. 


Tus connected by family intereſt, as well as po- 
litical views, theſe two great men conducted with har- 
mony the affairs of England, and even acquired a 
more decided influence on the continent than had 
ever been poſſeſſed by William. They not only kept 
more compact and entire all the parts of that vaſt ma- 
chine, the Grand Alliance, but communicated a more 
rapid and. vigorous motion to the whole. The earl 
of Marlborough ſucceeded in every part of his nego- 
ciation-with the States: he animated them to a full 
exertion of their ſtrength ; and gained ſo far on their 
confidence, that they raiſed him to the chief command 
of their troops. All the allies engaged, with alacrity, 
to furniſh their ſeveral quotas; and war was declared 
| againſt France, on the ſame day, at London, the 
Fa Hague, and Vienna'. 
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Tux firſt campaign, however, was not diſtinguiſhed 


A. Los. by any great event. In Italy, the Imperialiſts, under 


prince Eugene, being outnumbered by the combined 


armies of France and Spain, gained no advantage. 
There Philip V. (having left the government of his 
new kingdom in the hands of the queen, aſſiſted by a 
council, and paſſed into Naples) nominally command- 
ed in perſon”; and but nominally, all the operations 
being really directed by the duke de Vendome. His 


preſence, however, infpired confidence into his troops ; 


and prince Eugene was not only forced to raiſe the 
blockade of Mantua, but in ſome degree worſted, in an 
attempt to ſurpriſe Vendome near Luazzra ®, 


Ta Imperialiſts were not more ſucceſsful on the 
Upper Khine; where the prince of Baden, though 
elated with the taking of Landau, was defeated at 


Fridlengen, by the marquis dc Villars, immediately 


after created a mareſchal of France. © I have heard,” 


ſays Voltaire, “ mareſchal Villars declare more than 
once, that as he was marching at the head of his in- 
4% fantry, after the battle was gained, a voice called, 
e are undon- On hearing this, all his troops fled. 
« Fe ran after them, crying, Come back, my friends ! 
* he victory is ours. Long live the king ! The trembling 
“ ſoldiers repeated, Long live the king | but continued 
&« ro fly: and the marquis found the utmoſt difficulty 
jn ratlying the conquerors 9.” On ſuch trivial cir- 


7. The parting of Phil'p and his young queen, himſelf as young, was 
preceded by many Arugplcs of tenderneſs. One day, while both were 
bathed in tears, this amiable and accompliſhed princeſs hearing ſome of 


' the covrtiers aſk the king, if he ſhould paſs the night with her, all her 


ſenſibility was rouſed, her preſenee of mind forſook her, aud ſhe paſſion- 
ately exclaimed, Oh, my God! of the ſhort time that remains to us, 
would they cut off even the nights?“ Mem. de Neailles, tom. ii. 
L. Hainault, 1702. 9. Sicele, chap. xvii. | 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances often depend the iſſue of the greateſt L An 
battles. Had a ſingle regiment of Imperialiſts appear- = , 
ed during this panic, the French, ſo lately victorious, 4. D. 1792+ 
would have been totally routed. 


Tux houſe of Bourbon was leſs fortunate on the 
fide of Flanders. The allies began the campaign with 
the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, which the eleQor of Co- 
logne had placed in the hands of the French, and 
which ſurrendered after a ſiege of two months. 
The duke of Burgundy, who commanded the French 
army, having under him mareſchal Boufflers, it was 
expected would either have attempted the relief of 
that important place, or have inveſted ſome other; 
but, by a ſtrange piece of miſconduct, he lay almoſt 
totally inactive during the whole ſiege, and till the 
earl of Marlborough arrived to take the command 
of the allied army. Marlborough, who was no leſs 
prudent than active, and who may be ſaid to have 
united the enterpriſing ſpicit of the hero to the eau- 
tion and foreſight of the conſummate general, reſoly- 
ed immediately to attack the duke of Burgundy : and 
had he not been reſtrained by the timidity of the 
field-deputies of the States, he would have gained 
a complete victory over the French**. Though thus 
confined in his operations, the Engliſh commander 

contrived by maſterly movements, by marches and 
counter-marches, to throw himſelf between the enemy 
and the principal towns of Spaniſh Guelderland 
where he reduced ſucceſſively, and without moleſta- 


tion, Venlo, Ruremonde, and Liege; conqueſts of the 


10. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 11. Burnet, book wy 
Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol, i, © We were poſted in ſuch a manner,“ 
ſays the duke of Berwick, © that we ſhould have been beaten without 
being able to ſtir: our left being very high, and our right ſunk into 
© a cul-de-ſac between two rivulets.'”” Mem. ubi ſup. 
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greateſt importance, as by the acquiſition of thoſe 
places the navigation of the Macfe was opened, and a 
free commonication with Maeitricht 2. 


Tae operations at ſea were even more favourable, 
to the allies, than thoſe by land ; though not in all 
reſpects equal to their hopes. The confederate fleet, 
under Sir George Rooke, conſiſting of fifty Engliſh 
and Dutch ſhips of the line, with twelve thouſand 
troops on board, commanded by the duke of Ormond, 
appeared before Cadiz, and ſummoned that city to 
ſurrender to the houſe of Auſtria, or run the hazard 
of an attack from ſuch a formidable armament. But 
the governor paid no regard to this threat. The place 
was much ſtronger than the beſiegers expected; ſo that 
the duke of Ormond found it neceſſary to re-embark 
bis troops after they had taken fort St. Catherine, 
made an unſucceſsful attempt on fort Matagorda, 
and pillaged port St. Mary, contrary to his expreſs 
orders: His next attempt was more fortunate. 


THE confederates, after leaving Cadiz, ſailed for 
Vigo, where the galleons, under convoy of twenty- 
thrce French ſhips of war, commanded by the count 
de Chateau- Renaud, were juſt arrived from America. 
As the wealth on board theſe galleons was confider- 
ed as the chief reſource of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
and even of the whole houſe of Bourbon, Lewis XIV. 
expeCting to ſhare in it, the utmoſt precaution had 
been taken to ſecure them?. They were carried up 
into a baſon, through a narrow entrance, one ſide of 
which was defended by a fort, the other by plat- 
forms mounted with cannon. A boom was thrown 
acroſs the mouth of the baſon, and within the boom 


12. Id. ibid. 13. Mem, de Noailles, tom. ii. 
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the French ſquadron was drawn up, But all theſe LET TIR 
obſtacles were not ſufhcient to diſcourage the confe- BR 
derates, when animated by the hopes of ſo rich a A. D. +7vz. 
booty, The duke of Ormond having landed part of 
his troops, took the caſtle : the boom was broken by 
the fleet; and the French admiral perceiving, that all 

| farther reſiſtance would be vain, ſet fire to his ſhips. 

| The galleons ſollowed the deſperate example; but the 

ö Engliſh and Dutch were at hand, to extinguiſh the 

| flames. Six ſliips of war were taken, ſeven ſunk, and 
nine burnt, Of thirteen galleons, nine fell into the 
han ds of the conque:ors, and four were deſtroyed ; 
and although the greater part of the treaſure had been 
landed, and carried to Lago, the booty was immenſe, 


and the conſternation of the houſe of Bourbon ex- 
cellive “. 


BEFORE intelligence of this important blow ar- 
rived in England, both houſes of parliament had con 
gratulated her majeſty on the ſucceſs of her arms, 
under the earl of Marlborough, who was ſoon after 
created a duke, and liberal ſupplies were voted for 
carrying on the war, The good humovr of the par- 
liament was increaſed, by the news of the deſtruc- 
tion of the enemy's fleet at Vigo: the hopes of the 
nation ran high ; the molt vigorous preparations were 
made, and the affairs of the allies every where wore 


a very favourable aſpect. The duke of Savoy, wha 


14. Id. ib. Burnet, book vii. Live: of the Admirals, vol. iii. 
Lewis XIV. who combined, with the moſt inſatiable and bloody am- 


bition, a ſtrange mixture of picty and reſignation, writes thus in a con- 
ſolatory jetter to the queen of Spain, then at the head of the govern- 
ment :—* Events are in the hands of God, who often draws good out 
of what we conſider as our greateſt misfortunes. If it is poſſible to 
prevent the bad effects of that diſaſter which has happened, your ma- 
«« jefiy has prevented them. Mm. de Noailles, tom. ii. 
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had been long wavering, openly deſerted the intereſts 


AD. 1703. of France and Spain, and concluded a treaty with 


Jan. 5. 


the emperor, to the aſtoniſhment of the houſe of 
Bourbon; he being not only a grandſon of Lewis 
XIII. but father-in-law to the duke of Burgundy, and 
Philip V. From motives of intereſt, Peter VI. king 
of Portugal, alſo united himſelf to the confederates 15. 


To the defeQion of thoſe two princes, the French 


aſcribed their ſubſequent mi-fortunes in the war. 
Lewis XIV. however, made great preparations for 
opening the uext campaign, and was by no means 
wanting in ſucceſs. Meantime the elector of Bavaria, 
the firm ally of France, carried on hoſtilities with vi- 


gour in the heart of Germany. He took Neuburg, 


on the Danube, eacly i in the ſeaſon : he defeated the 
Imperialiſts at Paſſau; and having taken Burglenfield 
and Ratiſbon, was joined at Dutlingen by mareſchal 


| Villars. Afterward diſappointed in an attempt to 


enter Tyrol, and open a communication with the 


French army in Italy, he rejoined Villars in Suabia. 


They croſſed the Danube; and Villars underſtanding 
that the count de Styrum, at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand men, was on his march to join the formidable 
army of the prince of Baden, near Donawert, ſaid 
to the elector, We muſt prevent this: we muſt ad- 
& yance, and attack Styrum.“ The eleQor hebtated, 


and ſaid he would conſult with bis miniſters and 


generals. « I am your miniſter and general!“ re- 
plied Villars: “ Can Jou want any other counſel 
te than mine, when tne queſtiou is about giving bat- 
« tle „Full of apprebenſions for his dominions, 
the elector was ſtill averſe from the mareſchal's pro- 
_ and not a little diſpleaſed at his freedom. 


15. Burnet. Voltaire, 


« Well!“ 
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&« Well!” ſaid Villars, “if your highneſs will not LETTER 

« ſeize this opportunity with your Bavarians, I wall Wo * 

&« engage with the French only: it muſt not be loſt.” A.D.17cz. 

He accordingly ordered bis troops to march; and . 

the elector, though filled with indignation, found 

himſelf under the neceſſity of fighting againſt his 
judgment. They attacked the enemy in the plains 

of Hochſtet, and gained a complete victory. Three apt. 20, 

thouſand of the Imperialiſts were killed; four thou- 

ſand were made priſoners; and all their artillery and 

baggage fell into the hands of the conquerors, The 

victorious army put the elettor of Bavaria in poſſeſ= 

ſion of Augſburg ; and the road to Vienna being thus 

laid open, the emperor trembled in his capital 7. 


Tux conſternation of Leopold was, in ſome mea» 
ſure, excuſable. The duke of Burgundy, who com- 
manded the French army on the fide of Alſace, hav- 
ing under him the mareſchals Tallard and Vauban, 
had made himſelf maſter of Old Briſac; and Tallard, 
before the end of the campaign, not only retook 
Landau, but defeated, with great laughter, an army 
of the allies, under the prince of Heſſe, who was ad- 
varicing to its relief ?. In Italy, where Staremberg 
commanded for the empe. or, the duke de Vendome 
diſarmed, by ſurpriſe, the troops of the duke of 
Savoy; reduced Barſillio, defeated Viſconti, aud took 


poſſeſſion of the territories of the duke of Mode- 
na '?, 


Tux French were leſs ſucceſsful in the Nether. 
lands; where the duke of Marlborough, having con- 
certed meafures with the States, was enabled to ap- 


16. Theſe particulars are re ated by Voltaire, from the manuſcript 
Memoirs of MarsſchalVillars, wiitten by himſelf. Siecle, chap. xvii, 
17, Id. ibid, 18. Burnet, Voltaire. Henault. 19. bid. 
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pear early in the field. He opened the campaign 
with the ſiege of Bonne, a ſtrong city in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, and the uſual reſidence of the 
elector of Cologne. That prince, brother to the 
elector of Bavaria, had placed Bonne, with his other 
dominions, in the hands of the French at the begin- 
ning of the war. Though gallantly defended by the 
marquis d' Alegre, it was forced to ſurrender, after a 
ſiege of twelve days. But notwithſtanding this early 
ſucceſs, and the ſuppoſed weakneſs of the enemy, 
Marlborough found it impracticable to penetrate into 
Flanders; the French army, under the mareſchals 
Boufflers and Villeroy, keeping cautiouſly within 
their lines, and the Engliſh general not judging it 
prudent to attempt to force them ?. He therefore 
marched back toward the Maeſe, where he took 
Huy and Limburg. And Gueldres, after a blockade 
and bombardment of near eighteen months, alſo ſur- 
rendered to the allies *. 


THrEs® acquiſitions, however, were by no means a 
balance to the advantages of the enemy in other 
quarters; more eſpecially as the operations of the 
allies at ſea, during the ſummer, had been languid 
and undeciſive; in ſome reſpects unfortunate 3 and 
their negligence ſo great, that the Spaniſh treaſure 
from the Havanna, the join: produce of the mines of 
Mexico and Peru, had arrived ſafe, under convoy of 
a French fleet, and furniſhed the houſe of Bourbon 
with freſh reſources for continuing the war. But the 
confederates were not diſcouraged by their loſſes; 
nor by an inſurretion in Hungary, which ſpread 
devaſtation to the gates of Vienna. The Engliſh 
parliament, ſeized with a kind of military fury, voted 


20. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. Burnet, bock vii. 21. Id. ibid. 
. the 
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the moſt liberal ſupplies for the enſuing campaign: LETTER 
and the emperor, emboldened by the alliance of Por- SER. 
tugal, from which a paſſage might be opened into the A. P. 703, 
heart of the diſputed monarchy, made his ſon Charles 
aſſume the title of King of Spain, he himſelf and the 
King of the Romans renouncing all claim to any part 
of the ſucceſſion. Immediately after this ambitious 

1 ſtep the archduke ſet out for the Hague. From Hol- 

5 land, he paſſed over to England ; where he was treat- 

| ed with great reſpect, and conduQed to Liſbon by a 

powerful fleet, having on board a conſiderable body 

of land forces“. 


1 WHILE the queen of England was exerting herſelf 
with ſo much vigour in a foreign quarrel, in which 
her ſubjects were little intereſted, the greateſt diſ- 
orders prevailed in her own dominions. T he ferment 
in Scotland, occaſioned by the miſcarriage of the ſet= 7 
tlement at Darien, had never yet fully ſubſided ; and 
although that kingdom readily acknowledged the 
queen's authority, the hotteſt jealouſies there prevail. 
ed, among all ranks of men, reſpeCting the independ- 
ency of their crown, and the freedom of their com- 
merce. Theſe jealouſies were fomented by the inſidi- 
ous arts of the Jacobites, and the intrigues of the court 

of St. Germaius, aided by a political overſight. 


: 
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WHEN the Engliſh legiſlature ſettled the ſucceſſion 
of the crown on the houſe of Hanover, king William 
had neglected to take the ſame precaution in regard to 
Scotland; ſo that the ſucceſſion to that crown was ſti 
open. This circumſtance was now eagerly ſeized by two 
ſets of men: by the adherents of the houſe of Stuart, 
who hoped to bring in the pretended prince of Wales; 


22 Burnet, Voltaire, 
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and by ſome real patriots, who meant to make uſe of 
it, in order to reſcue their country from that abject 
dependence, and even flavery, into which it had 
fallen, and in which it had continued, ever ſince its 
native ſovereigns had added the weight of the crown 
of England to their ancient prerogative. Belide theſe 
men, many others, who were well diſpoſed toward 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, zealouſly oppofed the ſettle- 
ment of the Scottiſh crown on the deſcendants of the 
princeſs Sophia, before the ratification of certain ar- 
ticles, which ſhould provide for the independency of 
the kingdom, or unite it intimately with England . 


Nox was the Engliſh nation free from diſcon- 
tents. The queen, by throwing herſelf entirely into 
the hands of the Tories, had roufed the reſentment 
of the Whigs, who were in a manner proſcribed, and 
debarred from office: and an ardent deſire of accom» 
pliſhing the purpoſe of the Grand Alliance, which 
they themſelves had formed, only had prevented them 
kitherto from obſtructing the meaſures of govern- 
ment. But their patience, under neglect, was at laſt 
worn out: they became jealous, and not without 
reaſon, of deiigns againſt the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
The Tories, intoxicated with their good fortune, had 
revived all the exploded high monarchical and high- 
church principles; and conjecturing that the queen 
muſt naturally be diſpoſed to favour the ſucceſſion of 
her brother, ſeveral of her miniſters held a ſecret 
correſpondence with the court of St. Germains, and 
hopes were even entcitained by that court of obtain- 
ing a ſpeedy repeal of the Act of Settlement 26. 


Id order to forward theſe views, and to complete 
the ruin of their political opponents, the Tories pre- 
22. Lockhart's Mem. Burnet, bock vii. 4 Stuart Papers. 

tended, 
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tended, that both the church and monarchy were in 


danger, from the prevalence of republican and preſ- 


byterian principles; and a bill againſt occaſional con- 
formity, which would have excluded all diſſenters, 
and conſequently a great number of the Whigs, from 
all civil offices and public employments, was twice 
preſented to parliament, and as often rejected. The 
failure of this favourite meaſure, and ſeveral other 
circumſtances, indicating the ſtrength of the Whigs, 
induced Marlborough and Godolphin, who are ſaid to 
have been Tories, and even Jacobites in their hearts, 
to conceal their ſentiments, and ſeek ſupporc from 
that powerful party. They foreſaw a formidable op- 
poſition, and perſuaded the queen, that it was neceſ- 
ſary to diſpel the ſtorm, by bringing ſome of the 
more moderate Whigs into adminiſtration, and diſ- 
miſſing a few of the moſt violent Tories **. Mr. Har- 
ley, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, afterward cre- 
ated earl of Oxford, and reputed a Whig, becauſe bred 
a diflenter, was accordingly appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate, in the room of the earl of Nottingham ; the of- 
fice of comptroller-general was beſtowed on his friend, 
Mr. Manſel; and, at his recommendation, Mr. St. 
John, ſince better known by the title of lord Viſcount 
Bolingbroke, was advanced, while very young, to the 
lucrative place of ſecretary at war. 


Ta1s expedient, however, would have been found 
_ inſufficient to ſecure the miniſtry againſt the vio- 
lence of the Whigs, had not the extraoidinary ſuc- 
ceſs of the next campaign ſilenced al: oppoſition. 
Marlborough having concerted with the miniſters of 
the States, during the winter, the plan of operations, 
Tet out early in the ſpring to carry it into execution. 


25. Burnet, beok vii. 26. Hanover Papers, 1754, 27. Ibid. 
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As the ſucceſs of the two foregoing campaigns, by 


making the allies maſters of the Maiſe and Spaniſh 


Guelderland, had provided a ſtrong barrier for the 


United Provinces, the Engliſh general propoſed to 
march into the heart of Germapy ; in order to pro- 
tet the empercr, now almoſt. beſieged in his capital, 
by the Hungarian malcontents, on one fide, and by 
the French and Bavarians, on the other. In purſu- 
ance of this deſign, but under colour of penetrating 
into France, he ordered the confederate forces to 
march towards Coblentz, where he joined them. 
Croſſing the Rhine at that place, and ſucceſſively the 


Maine and the Neckar, he was met by prince Eugene 
at Mondelſheim. 


Tuk reſult of the conference between theſe two 


great generals, was a junction of the allied army 


under Marlborough, with the Imperialiſts, com- 
manded by the prince of Baden. That junction being 


effected, Marlborough forced, though with the loſs 


of five thouſand men, the elector of Bavaria's en- 
trenchments near Donawert, and obliged him to quit 
the field. In conſequence of this viQory, the allies 
got poſſeſſion of Donawert, and obtained a free paſ- 
ſage aver the Danube, But as they were incapable, 
for want of magazines, either to continue long on the 
banks of that river, or to penetrate into Bavaria, 
their ſituation was become very precarious, and they 
eagerly wiſhed to give battle; when the enemy, being 


reinforced with thirty thouſand men, under mareſchal 


Tallard, reſolved to afford them the opportunity they 


deſired. Before the engagement, the duke of Marl- 


borough was alſo joined by prince Eugene, with 


twenty thouſand men, from the Upper Rhine ; and, 


in order to free himſelf from the timid or treacherous 
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counſels of the prince of Baden, he prevailed on bim LEON 


to beſiege Ingolſtadt. The oppoling armies were 


now nearly equal, each conſiſting of about eighty A. P. 1704. 


thouſand men**, But the French generals, Tallard 


and Marſin, though men of experience and abilities, 


were much inferior to thoſe of the allies; fand the 
elector of Bavaria, though a brave prince, could not 
be conſidered as a commander, 


THE French and Bavarians were advantageouſly 
poſted on a hill, having the Danube and the village 
of Blenheim on their right : on their left, an exten- 


ſive and thick wood, from which ran a rivulet, along 


their front into the Danube. This rivulet, in its 
courſe through the plain, formed an almoſt continued 


moraſs, the paſſage of which might have been ren- 


dered very difficult, if it had been properly guarded. 
Twenty-eight battalions, and twelve ſquadrons of 
dragoons, were thrown into the village of Blenheim : 
eight battalions were alſo placed in another village 
toward the centre; in order to fall, in conjunction 
with thoſe at Blenheim, upon the rear of the enemy, 
when they ſhould paſs the rivulet. Their line, which 
conſiſted chiefly of cavalry, was weakened by thefe 
detachments; and by an unaccountable negligence, 
the allies were permitted not only to paſs the brook, 


but to form without oppoſition *?. 


MARLBOROUGH, who commanded the left wing of 


the allies, having firſt paſſed the brook, ordered the 


two villages to be attacked by the infantry, while he 
himſelf led his cavalry againſt thoſe of Tallard. The 
attack on the villages proved unſucceſsful; the Eng- 


28. Mem, du Marg. de Feuguieres. 29. Id ibid. See alſo Kanc's 
Campaigns 


liſh 


Auguſt 13. 
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PART u. liſh and Heſſians being repulſed, after three ſucceſſive 

9 attempts. The French horſe, however, in ſpite of their 
moſt vigorous efforts, were obliged to give ground, 
They retired behind the fire of ten battalions, which 
Tallard had ordered to advance to their relief. But 
theſe alſo were broken by the 'Engliſh foot. Marl- 
' borough charged home with his horſe ; and drove the 
French cavalry with ſuch precipitation from the field, 
that moſt of thoſe who eſcaped the ſword were drowned 
in the Danube. The ten advanced battalions of the 
enemy's foot were, at the ſame time, charged on all 


fides, and cut in pieces. Tallard himſelf was taken 


priſoner, together wt many other officers of dif- 
tinction. 


MAN wRHILE prince Eugene, who commanded the 
right wing of the confederates, after having been thrice 

- ; repulſed, had broken the French and Bavarians, under 
the elector and Marſin; and though. they could ſcarce 
be faid to have been routed, they no ſooner heard of 


Tallard's defeat, than they left the field, with every 


mark of hurry and diſgrace. The twenty-eight bat- 
talions of faot, and twelve ſquadrons of dragoons, in 
the village of Blenheim, all veterans, and the beſt 
troops in France, were now abandoned to, their. fate. 
After a vigorous, but ineffectual ſally, they found 
themſelves obliged to ſurrender at.diſcrezion 3%.—Such, 
my dear Philip, was the famous battle of Blenheim, 
in which the French and Bavarians, including killed 
and taken, loſt near forty thouſand men. Their camp- 
equiqage; . baggage, artillery, and every trophy that 
can diftinguiſh a complete victory, fell into the bands 
of the conquerors. Theſe trophies, however, were not 
- Acquired without conſiderable loſs of blood. The allies 


30 Feuquicres, Burnet, Voltaire, 31. Ibid. 
| had 
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had five thouſand men killed, and near eight thouſand 
wounded 3*, 


As no modern victory, between diſciplined armies, 
was ever more deciſive than this, none could be fol- 
lowed by more ſudden or important conſequences. 
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The emperor was relieved from his fears; the Hun- 
garian malcontents were over-awed; and the con- 


queſts and dominions of the elector of Bavaria fell, at 
once, into the hands of Leopold, who revenged ſe- 
verely on the ſubjects of that prince, the exceſſes 
which had been committed on his own. An extent 
of ſeventy leagues of country was expoſed to all the 
ravages of war. Broken, ruined and diſperſed, the 
forces of Lewis XIV. left a free and uninterrupted 
march to the confederates from the Danube to the 
Rhine; and the wretched remains of that army, 
which at the beginning of the ſeaſon had ſpread ter- 


ror to the gates of Vienna, was obliged to take ſhelter 


within the frontiers of France. The victors crofled 


the Rhine: they entered Alſace z and the important 
fortreſſes of Landau and Trierbach ſurrendered to 
them before the cloſe of the campaign 32. 


Bur the ſame good fortune, which attended the 
arms of the confederates in Germany, did not extend 
to every ſcene of operations. In Flanders, during 
this ſuramer, the war being merely defenſive, pro- 
dueed no event either brilliant or important. On the 
Portugueſe ſide of Spain, the archduke, who had 
aſſumed the title of Charles III. was able to make no 
progreſs. On the contrary, Philip V. aſſiſted by the 
duke of Berwick, carried the war into Portugal; took 
ſeveral places, and defeated all the attempts of the 


31. id. 32. Voltaire. Tindal. Burnet. 7 
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allies to invade Caſtile3*, In Italy, the campaign 


v . proved, upon the whole, favourable to the houſe 


of Bourbon. The caſtle of Suza, the city of Pignerol, 


Vercelli, Y vrea, and Sanſano, were reduced by Ven- 
dome . 


Tun operations at ſea during this memorable year, 
were ſcarcely leſs important than thoſe by land. The 
combined fleet of England and Holland, which carried 
the archduke to Liſbon, having failed in an attempt 
upon Barcelona, whcre a party was ſuppoſed to have 
been formed for the houſe of Auſtria, appeared beſore 
Gibraltar; and that ſtrong fortreſs, hitherto deemed 
impregnable, was taken at the firſt aſſault. Aſtoniſhed 
at the intrepidity of the Engliſh ſailors, who aſcended 
the mole ſword in hand, the governor immediately 
ſurrendered the place; which was committed to the 


33. Notwithſtanding theſe important ſervices, the duke of Berwick 
was recalled. Of this matter, he gives the following curious ac count. 
« The duke of Gramont, the French. miniſter at Madrid, bad taken it 
into his head that he was to govern there asdeſpotically as the cardi- 
« nals Richelieu and Mazarine had formerly done in France. I h ad no 
tc objection to this, with reſpect to the civil department, but i in the 
« military, I was reſolved that he ſhould not have the ſame ſway ; think 
< ing it reaſonable that l ſhould be conſulted in every thing, and even 
« that my plans ſhould be adopted, as I muſtbe anſwerable for the ſuc- 
« ceſs of the whole. From theſe contrary humours it followed, tha t 
« Gramont took upon him to order every thing, without conſulting or 
« communicating with me; and l, on the other hand, ſteady to my 
* principle, refuſed to execute any enterprize. of which I did not ap- 

* prove.” The _ s recall was the conſequence of this commendable 
pride. 0 

When the „ de Teſſe, ** fa cceededto the chief commandi in 

Spain, arrived at Madrid, he natural'y enquired of the queen if ſe Had 


not reaſon to be ſatisfied with the campaign which the duke of Berwick 


had made. She ſaid he was much eſteemed, and had rendered great ſer- 


Vice to the kingdom. Why then,” anſwered Teſſe, * have you had 


« him recalled ?”—* If I muſt tell you,” replied the queen peeviſhly, 
® he is a great oblinate devil of an Engliſhman, who will always have 
bis own way.” Berwick's Mem. tom. is 34. Henault. 1704. 
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care of the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, for the queen 1ET!7R 
of England. 35, * 


— 
A. D. 1 704 · 


Nox was the acquiſition of this great key of the 
Mediterranean, the only advantage reſulting from the 
enterpriſe. Part of the Spaniſh army employed in 
Portugal being withdrawn, for the purpoſe of re- 
taking Gibraltar, a ſtop was by that means put to the 
progreſs of Philip V. who might otherwiſe have ad- 
vanced to the gates of Liſbon; and the French fleet, 
to the number of fifty-two ſhips of the line, under 
the count de Toulouſe, coming to the aid of the be- 
ſiegers, was defeated off Malaga, by the combined 
fleet, commanded by Sir George Rook and Calem- 
berg, the Dutch admiral. The force on both ſides was 
nearly equal, and the battle was obſtinate and bloody, 
though no ſhip was either ſunk or taken. This was 
partly owing to the interpoſition of night; and partly 
to the ſhifting of the wind, which enabled the French 
to elude all the endeavours of the confederates td 
renew the engagement 35, Lewis XIV. affected, how= 
ever, to claim the victory. But it was obvious to all 
Europe, that the combined fleet kept the ſea; and 
that. the French took refuge in their own ports, ins 
ſtead of lending any aſliſtance to the Spaniards 1 
Gibraltar. 


Tarss fortunate events, but more eſpecislly the 
memorable victory obtained at Blenheim, which was 
juſtly aſcribed to Engliſh valour, diffuſed a general 
joy over the nation. This joy communicated itſelf to 

the repreſentatives of the people, who granted very 
liberal ſupplies for profecuting the war, with the ute: 
. moſt readineſs z and the whole buſineſs of parlia- 


35. "WER hook vii. Live 8 vol iii. 46. Id. tid, 
Vor. IV, Z mens 
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ment was not only conducted with harmony but care 
ried forward with zeal and expedition. Pleaſed with 
the humiliation of the houſe of Bourbon, the Whigs, 
inſtead of oppoſing the miniſtry, uſed every endea- 
vour to engage the duke of Marlborough in their 
cauſe ; and Godolphin, either from policy, or priuci 
ple, thcew himſelf entirely into their hands. 


The queen diſſolved the parliament; and the 
Whigs, whoſe principles recommended them to the 


independent part of the kingdom, having the coun- 


tenance of government, and the ſupport of the mo- 
neyed intereſt, obtained a decided majority in the new 
houſe of commons. The elections went generally in 
their favour, notwithſtanding the clamour raiſed by 
the Tories of the danger of the church, and the growth 
of Preſbyterianiſm. Both houſes now paſled a vote, 
That the church was in a ſafe and flouriſhing con- 
dition, and that whoever ſhould ſuggeſt that the 


_ eſtabliſhed religion was in danger, was an enemy to 


the queen, the church, and the kingdom. They 
alſo, to the great diſappointment of the Tories, al- 


ready mortified by the foregoing vote, repealed two 


ſevere laws againft the commerce and people of Scot- 
land, in order to induce the parliament of that king- 
dom to ſettle the crown on the houſe of Hanover, as 
well as to liſten to propoſals for a treaty of union with 


England 7; meaſures highly neceſſary to the welfare 


of both kingdoms, and eſſential to the ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion. 


WHiLE the Engliſh parliament was taking theſe 


prudent ſteps for ſecuring the peace of the kingdom, 
as well as for proſecuting the war with vigour, France 


37. Journals 1905, Burnet, book vii. 


was 
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was not only depreſſed by external misfortunes, but 
diſtracted by internal commotions. Though the Hu- 

gonots were chiefly exterminated, or induced, from 
motives of fear or intereſt, to conform to the eſtab- 
liſhed religion, by the rewards that were held out to 
them, and the ſevere perſecution which they had ſuf- 
fered, both before and after the revocation of the edic 
of Nantes, yet many of them had taken refuge in the 
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Cevennes, a mountainous country in the fouth of 


France, whete they led a ſavage life along with the 
rude natives, under the name of Camiſards, and en- 
joyed their religion in a ſtate of barbarity, Like 
zealots bf all ſeQs, when ignorant and perſecuted, 
they believed themſelves to be the peculiar favourites 
of heaven, and laid claim to the higheſt gifts of in- 
ſpiration. They had their prophets and propheteſſes, 
who aſſumed an abſolute authority over them, and are 
ſaid to have excited them to the moſt atrocious cruel- 
ties, both againſt the catholics and the reſtaczory part 
of their own fect 31. 


AT length, encouraged by theſe viſionaries, by their 
increaſing numbers, and by the promiſes of the con- 
federates, the Camiſards, on the commencement of 
the war, in 1701, began to mingle politics with theic 
religion. They demanded “ liberty of conſcience, 
* and an exemption from taxes!” and took arms to 


33. Duke of Berwick's Mem, vol. i. © I have heard mareſchal 
© Villiers relate,“ ſays Voitaire, © that, aſking Cavalier, the moſt con- 
© {iderable of their chiefs, How, at his years, being little above twenty, 
© ke could acquire ſo much authority over a headſtrong undiſciplined 
cc rabble? he replied, that whenever they refuſed to obey, his pro- 
“ pheteſs (known among them by the name of the Great Mary } was 
* inſtantly ſeized with a fit of inſpiration, and condemned the refrac- 
„ tory to the puniſhment of death, without any form of trial. And 
cc having myſelf,” adds the hiſtorian, put the fame queſtion to Cava. 
6 lier, he returued the ſame anſwer.” Siccle, chap. xTii. 
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ſupport their pretenſions. Several generals were ſent 


A.D. r725. againſt them, with various ſucceſs, and among others 


the celebrated mareſchal Villars; who, after making 
them ſenſible of his power, entered into treaty with 
them, in 1704. But they, ſuſpecting the ſincerity of 


the court, broke off the negociation, when it was al- 


moſt finiſhed ; and Villars being recalled, in order to 
enter on a more important ſcene of action, the duke 


of Berwick was diſpatched againſt them, on his return 


from Spain. As ſeverity was now become as neceſ- 
fary as it was formerly impolitic, the duke exerciſed 


it without reſerve, and ſoon reduced the Camiſards 
to obedience *). 


Lewis XIV. although deſtitute of that ſuperior 
magnanimity which is never vainly elated, and which 
can calmly look down on the higheſt ſucceſs, poſſeſſed 


in an eminent degree that Chriſtian fortitude which 


enables the ſoul to bear misfortunes with compoſure 
and reſignation. Though accuſtomed to victory, he 


received the intelligence of the ruin of his army at 


Blenheim, without any marks of confuſion, and took 
the moſt vigorous ſteps for repairing his loſs, as well 


39. For this ſeverity, the duke of Berwick makes the ſollowing man- 
ly apology ; Aſſiſted by the underſtanding and advice of M. de 
4 Baſville, one of the moſt ſenſible men in France, I made it my bu- 
te ſineſstopreventevery thing that might tend to excite commetions, and 
& declared, That I came neither as a perſecutor nor a miſſionary, but 
ec with a reſolution to do equal juſtice to every one; to protect all who 
« ſhould behave themſelves as faithful ſubjects of the king, and to pu- 
4c niſh with the utmoſt rigour thoſe who ſhould dare to oppoſe his au- 
ce thority.—l know, adds he, © that attempts have been made in ma- 
& ny countries, to blacken our proceedings agaiuſt theſe people; but I 
te can proteſt as a man of honour, that there is no ſort of crimes of 
« which the Camiſards had not been guilty, To rebellion, ſacrilege, 
& murder, theft, and licentiouſneſs, they joined the moſt unheard of 
& cruelties; fo far even as to have pyicſts broiled, to rip out the bowels 
ce of Proguane women; and to roaſt their children !”” Mem. vol. i. 
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as for checking the progreſs of the victorious enemy. LETTER 
At the end of the campaign, however, he found that Ras , 
he had been ſtript of great part of his former con- A-D. 1705, 

- queſts. But France, and even Flanders, was ſtill en- 
tire; and as he underſtood that the duke of Marl- 
borough intended, next campaign, to carry the war, 
by the Moſelle, into the heart of his dominions, he 
aſſembled, on that ſide, an army of ſeventy thoufand 
men, under the command of mareſchal Villars. The 
Engliſh general having croſſed the Moſelle and the 

Saar, in the month of May, paſſed the defile of 
Taveren, and advanced to Delft. But not being joined 
by the prince of Baden, as he expected, he was 
obliged to retreat; and ſo maſterly was the conduct of 
Villars, his antagoniſt, that he was not able to effect 

any enterprize of ran during the cam- 

paign #2, 


Trover the emperor Leopold, whoſe death made 
no change in the political ſyſtem of the confederates, 
was ſucceeded in the imperial throne by his ſon Jo+ 
ſeph, King of the Romans, a prince of greater vi- 
gour and abilities, the ſluggiſhneſs of the Germanic 
body, and the obſtinacy of the prince of Baden, 
| prevented the allied army from making any progreſs 

on the ſide of Flanders. In Italy, the French till 
maintained their ſuperiority. The duke de Vendome 
took Viila Franca and Verue: he repulſed the Impe- 
rialiſts, under prince Eugene, in attempting to force 
the paſſage of the Adda, at the bridge of Caſſano; 
and the duke of Savoy, no longer able to keep the 


field, was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Turin, with» 
out any proſpect of relief “. 


40. Burnet Voltaire. Hainault, 4t. Ibid, 
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PART II. THE confcderates were more fortunate i in Spain. 
Tb The mareſchal de Tele, after loſing a vaſt number 
of men, was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Gibraltar; 
and he had alſo the mortification, a few days before 
he abandoned the enterprize, to behold a French flect 
that was come to his aſh ſtance, under the famous de 
Pontis, defeated, and chiefly taken or deſtroyed, by 
an Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by fir John Leake. 
Encouraged by theſe favourable events, the confede- 
| rates entered the enemy's country, on the frontiers of 
| | Beira and Alantejo, and reduced the principal places 
| in the province of Eſtramadura. In other quarters 
| they were ſtill more ſucceſsful. An Engliſh fleets 
| conducted by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, carrying five 
| thouſand land forces, under the celebrated earl of Pe- 
| terborough, being joined at Liſbon by Sir John Leake 
| and the Dutch admiral Allemande, and reinforced 
| with ſome troops from the confederate army in Por- 
tugal, took on board the archduke, and failed for the 
coaſt of Catalonia, where he was ſuppoſed to have 
| | many friends. Alarmed at the appearance of ſuch a 
1 formidable force, the Spaniards, in general, declared 
for the houſe of Auſtria, The fortreſſes of Lerida 
and Tortoſa were yielded without a blow: Barce- 
F lona, though furniſhed with a garriſon of five thou- 
1 {and men, under the duke de Popoli, was obliged to 
ſurrender, and almoſt the whole kingdom of Valen- 
cia, as well as the province of Catalonia, ſubmitted 
to o Charles III. 2 | | | 


CC CCC 


Tur particu'ars of the ſiege of Barcelona, as re- 
lated by Voltaire, are too much for the honour of this 
country to be omitted by an Engliſh hiſtorian. The 
ear] of Peterborough, ſays he, a man in every reſ- 

42. Buruet, Look vii. Mem. de Neailies, tom. ii. 


pect 


MODE Rune 0b 


pect reſembling thoſe imaginary heroes that the LETTER 
Spaniards have repreſented in their romances, pro- _ = 
poſed to the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt to force, A. D. 175g. 
ſword in hand, the entrenchments which covered fort- 
Montjouy and the town. The enterprize was accord- 
ingly executed with ſucceſs; but with the loſs of the 
brave prince of Heſſe, who was killed in the attack. 
The garriſon, however, ſtill held out; when a bomb, 
directed at Montjouy, happening to enter the powder- 
magazine, it blew up with a terrible exploſion, and 
the fort inſtantly ſurrendered, The town ſoon after 
offered to capitulate; and the duke de Popoli, the 
governor, came to the gate, in order to adjuſt the ar- 
ticles with Peterborough. But before they were 
Ggned, tumultuous ſhouts were heard, You be- 
e tray us!“ exclaimed Popoli. 5 Whilſt we, with 
5: honour and ſincerity, are here treating with you, 
your troops have entered the town by the ramparts, 
ec and are murdering, plundering, and committing 
every ſpecies of violence.“ 


* You are miſtaken,” replied Peterborough:— 
*© Theſe mult be the troops of the prince of Darmſtadt, 
There is only one expedient left to ſave your town: 
© allow me freely to enter it with my Engliſhmen. I 
« will ſoon make all quiet, and come back to conclude 
* the capitulation.” Theſe words he uttered with 
an air of dignity and truth, which, joined to a ſenſe 
of preſcnt danger, induced the governor to comply, 
Attended by ſome of his officers, he haſtened into 
the ſtreets, where the licentious ſoldiery, but more 
eſpecially the Germans and Catalans, were pillaging 
the houſes of the principal inhabitants. He drove 
them from their prey: he obliged them to give up 
even the booty they had ſeized; and he happily reſ- 
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cued from their hands the ducheſs de Popoli, when 


A. D. v5. on the point of being diſhonoured, and reſtored her 


A. D. 170b. 


to her huſband . In a word, after having quelled 


every appearance of diſorder in the town, he re- 


turned to the gate, and finiſhed the capitulation with 
the governor z—to the utter aſtoniſhment of the 


Spaniards, at finding ſo much honour and generoſity 


in a people, whom they had hitherto been accuſtomed 
to conſider only as mercileſs heretics 4 _ 


Taxsx acquiſitions, and ſplendid achievements in 


$pain, ſo flattering to the pride of the Engliſh na- 


tion, made the people, and even the parliament, 
eager to proſecute the war, notwithſtanding the ſmall 
ſucceſs in other quarters. Nor was the houſe of 
Bourbon leſs: diſpoſed to vigorous meaſures. The 
check given to the confederates on the Moſelle, joined 
to the rapid progreſs of the French arms in Italy, hav- 
ing elated anew the ſpirit of Lewis XIV. he raſhly 
reſolved, during the enſuing campaign, to act offen- 
ſively i in the Low Countries; at the ſame time that 
he ſhould ſtrip the duke of Savoy of bis dominions, 
ſupport his grandſon in Spain, and maintain an army 
in Germany. And to all theſe attempts he was per- 
haps equal, had the abilities of his generals been ade- 
quate to the number and the valour of his troops. 
His hopes in regard to Savoy, at leaſt, were by no 
means preſumptuous. The duke of Berwick bad 


taken Nice in the beginning of the year : and Ven- 


dome baving defeated the Imperialiſts at Calcinato, 
in the month of April, ordered Turin to be inveſted. 


On the fide of Germany, mareſchal Villars juſlified 


the confidence of his maſter, by driving the prince of 


43. Siecle, chap. xix. 44. Id. ibid, Burnet : mentions this tu- 


mult, but ina manner ſomewhat different. / 2; 72 Oꝛon Times, book Vite) | 
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Baden before him ; and had not his army been weak- LEYTER 
ened by detachments, in order to ſupply the loſſes oo- a 
caſioned by the miſconduct of other commanders, he A. P. 2506. 
might have per:etrated into the heart of the empire . 

The ardour of mareſchal Villeroy, in Flanders, led 

the way to the future misfortunes of Lewis. 


Tux duke of Marlborough, having made every pre- 
paration for a vigorous campaign, joined the united 
army of England and Holland, between Brochloen 
and Groſſwaren, on the 20th of May. Mareſchal 
Villeroy, with a - ſuperior army, had advanced to 
Tirlemont; and, ambitious of entering the liſts with 
Marlborough, he precipitately puſhed forward to 
Ramillies. On gaining the heights, where riſes the 
Little Geete, he perceived the allies in full march 
toward him, and immediately formed his army in 
order of battle. The Geete, and an impaſſable moraſs 
running along its banks, covered his left wing, and 
prevented it alike from being attacked and from charg- 
ing the enemy: the village of Ramillies, ſituated in 
a plain near the ſource of the Geete, was oppoſed be- 
fore his centre, which conſiſted entirely of infantry : 
the village of Tavieres, on the banks of the Mehaign, 

| covered his right wing; and an open and level ſpace, 
| between Tavieres and Ramillies, about a mile and a 


half in length, was filled with an hundred ſquadrons 
of horſe . | 


SUCH was the diſpoſition of the French forces in 
the battle of Ramillies, and ſuch the ground on which 
it was fought. Marlborough, perceiving the defects 
of that diſpoſition, ordered a feigned attack to be made 


45. Barre, Hi. 4 Alemagne, tom. x. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xix. 
Burnet, book vii. 46. Mem. du Marg. de Fequieres. 
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on the left wing of the enemy ; and although this was 
utterly impraCticable, it ſerved to confuſe Villeroy, 
and to prevent him from bringing the troops of that 
wing to ſupport his centre, on which the Engliſh ge- 
neral fell wich all the foot that compoſed his own. 
The Dutch infantry, under Auverquerque, attacked 
at the ſame time the enemy's right wing. But the 
Fiench ſtill making a gallant reſiſtance, Marlborough 
ordered all his cavalry to advance to the charge; and 
in leſs than half an hour, the whole centre of the 


enemy was broken and routed. The right wing alſo 


gave way before the Dutch, and confulion, ſlaughter, 


and flight every where prevailed #7. A complete 
victory remained to the allies, who took one hundred 
pieces of cannon, one hundred and twenty military 
trophies, and a great quantity of baggage, with the 
loſs of little more than two thouſand men, while the 
French loſt near twenty thouland . 


THE total conqueſt of Brabant, and almoſt al} 
Spaniſh Flanders, was the immediate conſequence of 
this victory. Lœurain, Bruflels, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Oudenarde, and other places, ſurrendered at diſcce- 
tion. Oſtend, fo ſamous ſpr its long ſiege in the laſt 
century, put the hiſt ſtop to the progreſs of the con- 
federates. It was forced, however, to capitulate, 
aſter a ſiege of ten days. Even Menin, fortified ac- 
cording to the molt perfect rules of art, and defended 
by a garriſon of ſix thouſand men, ſurrendered in 
three weeks; and the pperations of the campaign were 
concluded with the taking of Ath and Dendermonge, 
the French not daring to attempt their relicf 49, 


47, 1d. ibid. 48. Bu- net, book vii. Voltaire, Siccle, chap. xix, 
49- Voltaire, ubi ſup. 5 
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Tax conſequences of the batile of Ramillies were LETTER 


not confined to Flanders: they extended even to Italy, 


XXI. 


where Lewis XIV. hoped the taking of Turin would *. P. 1706. 


afford ſome conſolation for his loſſes in other quarters. 


The ſiege of this large and important city was com- 
mitted to the duke de Feuillade, ſon-in-law to Cha- 


millard, the miniſter for war, who furniſned him with 


every thing that could poſſibly contribute to render 
ſuch an undertaking ſucceſsful ; with one hundred and 
forty pieces of battering cannon z one hundred and ten 
thouſand bullets ; one hundred and fx thouſand car- 
touches of one ſort, and three hundred thouſand of 
another; twenty-one thouſand bombs; twenty-ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred grenades; fifteen thouſand 
bags of earth; thirty thouſand inſtruments for pioneer- 
ing, and one million two hundred thouſand pounds of 
powder; beſide a vaſt quantity of lead, iron, tin, 


ropes, ſulphur, ſaltpetre, and every thing requiſite for 


miners . The preparations, in a word, were ſuch as 
ſtartle the imagination; and Feuillade, being a man of 
courage and adlivity, conducted the operations with 
vigour, but contrary to all the rules of art. Having 
begun the attack on the ſtrongeſt ſide, and neglected 
to ſurround the whole town, the inhabitants of the 
country could ſend ſupplies, both of men and provi- 


ſions, to the garriſon ; ſo that all the ardour which he 


ſhewed, in many repcated aſſaults, ſerved only to di- 
miniſh the number of the beſiegers5*. The place, 
however, muſt at length have been taken, notwith- 
ſtanding the blunders of Feuillade, but for one of 
thoſe great events on which depend the fate of nations. 


PRINCE Eugene was ſo ſituated, that it was thought 
he could not advance to ſuccour Turin. He was on 


50. Voliaire, Siecle, chap. xix, 51. Id. ibid. 
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PART I. the eaſt ſide of the Adige; and as that river, on the 


| Dog: welt fide, was fortified with a long chain of entrench- 


ments, the paſiage ſeemed impracticable. The be- 
ſiegers conſiſted of forty- ſix ſquadrons and an hun- 
dred battalions. Vendome, in order to favour their 
operations, remained ſtationed on the banks of the 
Adige, from the 13th of May to the 20th of June. 
He had with him ſeventy battalions and ſixty ſquad- 
Tons; and, with this force, he did not doubt but he 
ſhould be able to obſtruct the approach of * Eu- 


gene. 


Bur, unfortunately for the affairs of the houſe of 
Bourbon in Italy, Vendome was recalled, to collect 
the broken remains of Villeroy's army in Flanders; 3 
and, if poſſible, to ſtem the tide of misfortune in that 
quarter, Before his departure, however, he had found 


it impoſſible to prevent prince Eugene from paſling 


the Adige, and even the Po. He was ſucceeded in 
the chief command by the duke of Orleans, nephew 


to Lewis XIV. aſſiſted by the mareſchal de Marſin, 


and other experienced officers. As prince Eugene had 
paſſed the Po, in ſpite of Vendome, he croſled the 
Tenaro, in fight of the duke of Orleans. He took 
Carpi, Corregio, and Reggio; and having ſtolen a 
march upon the French, he was joined, near Aſti, 
by the duke of Savoy, who not chuſing to ſhut himſelf 
up in his capital, had taken refuge in the vallies of 
Lucerne, amongſt his proteſtant ſubjects, the Vadois, 


and occaſionally ah the beſiegers with a ſmall 
body of cavalry. * 


| NoTHiNxG now remained for the duke of Orleans 
but to join Feuillade at_the camp before Turin, 


52. Voltaire, ubi ſup. Burnet, book vii, 
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Prince Eugene followed him thither, with all expedi- 


tion, determined to raiſe the fiege. It therefore be- 


came neceſſary for the French now to reſolve, whether 


they ſhould wait for the enemy in their lines, or march 
out and meet him in the field. A council of war was 


| accordingly called, conſiſting of the mareſchal de 


Marſin, the duke de Feuillade, Abbergotti, St. Fre- 
mont, and other lieutenant-generals. “ If we remain 
©& in our lines,” ſaid the duke of Orleans, © we ſhall 
e certainly be defeated. They are fifty miles in 
© extent; and our numbers, though great, are not 
te ſyflicient to defend them. The Doria; which runs 
« through our camp, will prevent our troops from 


“ ſpeedily ſuccouring each other. And, in wait- 


& ing for an attack, the French loſe one of their 
c greateſt advantages; that vehemence, and thoſe 
© fitſt movements of ardour, which ſo often deter- 
66 mine the events of war. It is therefore, my opi- 
nion, we ought to march againſt the enemy.” All 


the lieutenant-generals, with one voice, replied, * Let 


«us march ?” but the mareſchal de Marſin produced 
an order, ſigned. by the king, commanding them not. 
to offer, but to wait for battle. 


5 a 


| Tur order, with which the duke of Orleans was 


obliged to comply, hurt his pride, and confuſed the 


meaſures of the French generals; who, being of dif- 
ferent opinions, diſputed long, without coming to any 
fixed determination, how to act. Meanwhile prince 


Eugene, having made his diſpoſitions, fell ſuddenly on 
their entrenchments; and, after an obſtinate ſtruggle 


53- Id. ibid. It was this timidity of the court'of Verſailles which 
made prince Eugene ſay, in a complimentary letter to the duke of 


Marlborough, that he ( felt the effects of thy baule of Ramillies, even 


in Italy.“ Burnet, book vif. 
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PART II. of two hours, entered their camp, drove them from 
A. D. 1706. all their poſts, and took their cannon, baggage, am- 
munition, and military cheſt. The duke of Orleans 
was flightly wounded, and the mareſchal de, Marſin 


mortally. The whole French army was routed and 


diſperſed; and, although the number of the killed did 


not exceed three thouſand, ſuch was the terror of the 


fugitives, that they retreated immediately toward 


Pignerol, and made the beſt of their way into Dau- 


phiny “: ſo that the houſe of Bourbon loſt, at one 
blow, the duchies of Milan and Mantua, the princi- 


pality of Piedmont, and eventually the kingdom of 
Naples. 


THE confederates, notwithſtanding ſome unfavoura- 
ble circumſtances, were no leſs fucceſsful in Spain. The 
archduke Charles having eſtabliſhed himſelf in that 
kingdom, during the winter, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh troops, under the earl of Peterborough, Philip 
V. and the mareſchal de Taſſe, advanced againſt him 
in the ſpring, with an army of twenty thouſand men ; 
and obliged him to take ſhelter in Barcelona, which 
they beſieged, while the count de Toulouſe, with a 
French fleet, blocked it up by ſea. Fort Montjouy 
was taken; and the French and Spaniards were pre- 
paring for the aſſault of the town, a practicable breach 
being already made, when Sir John Leake, with a 
ſuperior fleet, appearing on the coaſt, the count de 
Toulouſe judged it prudent to retire in the night. A 
reinforcement was thrown into the place; and Philip 
V. and the mareſchal de Tafle raiſed the ſiege with the 
utmoſt precipitation and diforder, leaving behind them 
their cannon, their proviſions, and their implements 


£4. Burnet, Voltaire, Feuquieres, Hainault. 
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of war, with all their ſick and wounded men $55, LETTER 
This diſorder was partly occaſioned by an almoſt total 


eclipſe of the ſun, which happened as they were march- A. D. 7 


ing off, and completed the confuſion of the ſuperſtiti- 


ous Spaniards “. 


WHiLe Philip V. was returning in diſgrace to his 
capital, with his broken and ruined army, the Engliſh 
and Portugueſe, having entered Eſtramadura with 
forty thouſand men, under the command of the earl 
of Galway, and the marquis de las Minas, made them- 
ſelves maſter of Alcantara, Cividad Roderigo, Sala- 


manca, and the port of Eſpinar. 


And the duke of 


Berwick, who was again appointed to the chief com- 
mand in Spain, being too weak to obſtruCt their pro- 


greſs, they directed their march, and penetrated, with- 


out reſiſtance, to Madrid. Philip was obliged to re- 


move, with his court, to Burgos: and the Engliſh and 


Portugueſe, on the ſame day that they entered his 
capital in triumph, received intelligence, that the 
count de Santa Cruz had delivered Carthagena and 
the gallies into their hands, 


THe archduke was proclaimed king of Spain, under 
the name of Charles III. and had he advanced imme- 


diately to the ſeat of power, the Spaniſh crown would 


have been transferred for ever from the houſe of Bour- 
bon. But he loitered unaccountably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barcelona, while the Engliſh and Portu- 
gueſe diſſolved in ſloth and debauchery at Madrid. 
In the mean time, Philip V. having collected a ſupe- 


rior army, Galway and Jas Minas were forced to quit 


that city. The duke of Berwick hung cloſe on their 


Mem. vol. i. 


85. 1. de Noailles, tom. ii. Burnet, book vii. Duke of Beræulci' 
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rear, and gained ſome advantages over them ; yet they, 
having effected a junction with the earl of Peter- 


borough and the archduke, paſſed ſafely into the 


kingdom of Valencia, and diſpoſed their quarters in 
ſuch a manner as to cover the kingdoms of Arragon 
and Catalonia, and preſerve, at the ſame time, a free 
entrance into Caſtile. Carthagena, however, was re- 
taken be fore the cloſe of the campaign. But that loſs 
was more than balanced by the acquiſition of the 
iſlands of Majorca and Ivica, which the Engliſh fleet, 
under Sir John Leake, ſubjected to the dominion of 


| Charles III 7. 


Don d theſe important tranſactions in the South 
and Weſt of Europe, the affairs of the North and 


-Eaſt had undergone a conſiderable change. The pro- 


.greſs of that revolution it muſt now be our bufineſs to 


trace; as it began, about this time, to thieaten the 


; confederates by its conſequences. 


CHARLES XII. of Sweden, agreeable to that reſo- 
lution which he had formed. of dethtoning the king of 
Poland, by means of the diſcontents of his own ſub- 
: Jes, entered into a ſecret correſpondence with Ra- 
- Jouſky, the cardinal-primate, who was active in rouſ- 
ing the jealouſy of the nobles z ſo that Auguſtus II. 
found, on calling a diet, which broke: up in a tumul- 
tuous manner, in February 1702, that the malecontents 
compeſed the majority of that aſſerably. The ſenate 
was not more loyally diſpoſed. Willing, therefore, 


to humble himſelf before the Swediſh monarch, ra- 


ther than ſubmit to the inſolent demands of his facti - 
ous ſubjects, Auguſtus attempred ſecretly to treat 


57. Mem. de Neailles, tom. ii. Burnet, book vii. Dule of \Berwick's 
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with that prince; But Charles, ſuſpecting his deſign, LETTER 


and ftill burning with revenge, obſtinately refuſed 


to ſee the counteſs of Koningſmark, a Swediſh lady, A. D. 1706. 


who was intruſted with the negociation, while he re- 
ceived with the higheſt marks of reſpect an embaſſy 
from the ſenate. He aſſured the deputies, that he 
took arms againſt Auguſtus and the Saxons, not againſt 
the Poles, whom he ſhould ever eſteem his friends and 
allies. But inſtead of agreeing to a conference, as they 
propoſed, he only told them bluntly, that he would 
confer with them at Warſaw 55, 


CrarLEs accordingly marched toward that capi- 
tal, which opened its gates to him on the firſt ſum- 
mons. The Poliſh nobility had chiefly retired to 
their country ſeats, and the king to Cracow. While 
Auguſtus was there aſſembling his forces, the cardi- 
nal- primate, whoſe treachery was yet undiſcovered, 
appeared among the few perſons of diſtinction who 
ſtill adhered to their ſovereign, and intimated to 
him, that the king of Sweden was believed to be 
very well inclined to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion. And he humbly begged leave to wait on the ter- 
rible warrior for that purpoſe. His infidious offer 
was accepted, and he and count Leczinfki had an 
audience of Charles in the neighbourhood of Warſaw. 
They found the Swediſh monarch clad in a coat of 
coarſe blue cloth, with braſs buttons, large jack-bootsg 
and buck-ſkin gloves that reached to his elbows. 
After they had talked together ſtanding, for about a 
quarter of an hour, Charles put an end to the confe- 
rence, by ſaying aloud, .*< I will never grant the 
e Poles peace, till they have elected a new king 57 
The primate, who expected ſuch a declaration, ordered 


58. Voltaire, Hiftory of Charles XIII. | 39. Id. ibid, 
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PARTIIL. it to be notified to all the Palatines; aſſuring them, 
that it gave him great concern, but repreſenting, at 
the ſame time, the abſolute neceſſity of complying 
with the requeſt of the conquering Swede. 


| AvcusTvs, on receiving this intelligence, ſaw 


| that he mult either relinquiſh his crown, or reſolve 


to preſerve it by force of arms: and he took the 
moſt vigorous meaſures for appealing to the deciſion 
of the ſword. Having ſtrengthened his Saxon guards, 
on which he placed his chief dependence, with the 


| ſuccours of the nobility of the palatinate of Cra- 


cow, who ſtill remained faithful to him, and alſo 
with that body of Poliſh troops which bore the 
name of the Army of the Crown, he marched in queſt 
of the king of Sweden, Nor was he long in meet- 
ing with his antagoniſt, that prince having already 
taken the field with the ſame hoſtile views. The 
contending kings met in a ſpacious plain near 
Gliſſaw, between Warſaw and Cracow. Auguſtus 
led about: twenty-four thoufand men, Charles little 
above balf that number, yet he advanced to the 
charge with intrepidity; and although the king of 
Poland performed every thing that could be expected 
from a gallant prince fighting for his crown, he was 
defeated with great ſlaughter. Thrice did he rally 
his troops in perſon, and attempt to reſtore the battle, 
but in vain: all his efforts were fruitleſs. The Saxons 
only could be ſaid to fight for him. The Poles, who 
formed his right wing, gave ground in the beginning of 
the engagement. , Some fled through fear, others from 
diſaffection. The valour and good fortune of Charles 
prevailed. He gained a complete victory, with all 
the honours that could attend it: he took poſſeſſion of 
the _— 8 camp 3 and their baggage, their cannon, 
and 
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MODERN EUROPE 
and even the military cheſt of Auguſtus, fell into his 
hands 5, | . 


Tux king of Sweden halted not a moment on the 
field of battle. He directed his march inſtantly to Cra- 
cow, which ſurrendered without firing a gun. Deter- 
mined ſtill to purſve Auguſtus, in order to prevent 
his aſſembling a new army, Charles quickly left that 
city; but his thigh:bone being broken ſoon after, in 
conſequence of the fail of his horſe, he was confined 
to his bed for ſix weeks. During this interval of re- 
poſe, the king of Poland aſſembled a diet at Lublin 


where, by his affability, engaging manner, and fine ac- 


comphſhments, he in a great meaſure recovered the 
affections of his ſubjects. All the Palatines ſwore that 
they would continue faithful to their ſovereign. They 
agreed to maintain an atmy of fifty thouſand men for 
his defence; and they reſolved, that forty days ſhould 


be allowed the king of Sweden finally to determine, 


whether he was diſpoſed to peace or war. ©. 


BEFORE the expiration of that term, Charles being 
able to go abroad, overturned all the reſolutions of tlie 
diet at Lublin, by one aſſembled at Warſaw. Mean- 
while, having received a ſtrong reinforcement from 
Pomerania, he marched againſt the remains of the 
Saxon army, which he had defeated at Gliſſaw, and 


which had been collected and recruited during his 
He came up with the enemy on the 


confinement. 
firſt of May 1703, at a place named Pultauſk. Ge- 
neral Stenau commanded the Saxons, who amounted 
to ten thouſand men. The Swedes conſiſted only of an 
equal number; yet ſo great was the terror ſtruck by 
the arms of Charles, that one half of the enemy fled 


60. Parthenay, Hifi. Polog. lib. iv. Voltaire, Ei. Charles XII. 
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at his' approach, and the reſt were ſoon routed and 
diſperſed. Auguſtus himſelf retired to Thorn, an 
ancient city on the Viſtula, in Poliſh Pruſſia. 


Charles followed him, and beſieged the place, which 


ſutrendered within a month; but the king of Poland 
had found means, before it was r inveſted, to 
eſcape into Saxony **. 


Tux diet at Warſaw, through the intrigues of the 
cardinal-primate, now declared, That Auguſtus, 
« eletor of Saxony, was incapable of wearing the 


«. crown of Poland ;” and all the members, with one 


voice, pronounced the throne to be vacant, on the 
14th of February 1704. It was the intention of 
the king of Sweden, and the wiſh of the diet, to 
raife to the throne James Sobieſki, eldeſt ſon of the 
late king; but that prince being taken priſoner, toge- 
ther with his ſecond brother, Conſtantine, while 
hunting in the neighbourhood of Breſlaw in Sile- 
fia, by a party of the Saxon dragoons, the crown of 
Poland was offered to a younger brother, named Alex- 


ander, who rejected it with a generoſity perhaps 


unexampled in hiſtory. Nothing, he faid, ſhould 
ever induce him to take advantage of the misfor- 
tune of his elder brothers; and he entreated Charles 
to employ his victorious arms, in reſtoring liberty to 


the unhappy captives $53, 


Tars refuſal, and the misfortune which led to 
it, having diſconcerted the meaſures of the Swediſh 


monarch, his miniſter, count Piper, who was as great 


a politician as his maſter was a warrior, adviſed Charles 
to take the crown of Poland to himſelf. He repre- 
ſented how eaſy it would be to accompliſh ſuch a 


62. Parth, Aid. Polog, lib. v. 63. Id. ibid. 
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ſcheme, with a victorious army, and a powerful party LETTER 
in the heart of the kingdom, which was already ſub- __ __ 
dued ;—and he tempted him with the title of De- A. P. 1706. 
fender of the Evangelical Religion ;” an appellation 
— which flattered the prejudices of the northern con- 
1 queror. What Guſtavus Vaſa had effected in Sweden, 
K might be accompliſhed, the count affirmed, with the 
greateſt facility, in Poland the eſtabliſhment of the 
Lutheran religion, and the enfranchiſement of the 
people, now held in the moſt abject ſlavery by the 
nobility and clergy. Charles acquieſced in the pru- 
dent propoſal for a moment; but, blinded by the 
illuſions of romantic glory, he afterward told his mi- 
niſter, that he had more pleaſure in giving away, than 
in conquering kingdoms! He accordingly recom- 
mended to the choice of the Poliſh diet, aſſembled at 
Warſaw, Staniſlaus Leczinſki, Palatine of TR, 
who was immediately raiſed to the throne . 


ö 2 R 


1 


War time Charles XII. was 1 impoſing a king 
on the vanquiſhed Poles, and the Daniſh monarch 
durſt not preſume to create him any diſturbance; 
while the new king of Pruſſia courted his friendſhip, 
b and his antagoniſt Auguſtus was forced to take refuge 
I in his hereditary dominions, the czar Peter was grow- 
E ing every day more formidable. Though he had given 

the king of Poland but little immediate aſhſtance, he 
had made a powerful diverſion in Ingria; and was 
now not only become a good ſoldier himſelf, but had 
inſtructed his ſubjects in the art of war. He had able 
engineers, well ſerved artillery, and experienced offi- 
cers ; diſcipline was eſtabliſhed among his troops; and 
he had acquired the great ſecret of ſubliſting his ar- 
mies. In conſequence of theſe improvements, he taok 
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PART If. Narva by aſſault, on the 21ſt of Auguſt 1704, after 3 

A: Doin. regular ſiege, during which he had prevented it from 

N receiving any ſuccours, either by ſea or land. Nor 
was this his only glory. 'The Ruſſians were no ſooner 
maſters of the city, than they began to pillage it, and 
abandoned themſclves to the molt enormous barbari- 
ties, The czar flew from place to place, to ſtop the 
plunder and carnage; and having killed two ſoldiers, 
who refuſed to obey his orders, be entered the towu- 
houſe, and laying his ſword, yet recking with gore, 
upon the table, ſaid ro the. magiſtrates, 55 This weg 
„pon is not ſtained with the blood of your fellow- 
c citizens, but with that of my own people, which 
5 I hare ſhed to ſave your lives RF: > 
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. Hap Peter always paid the ſame attention to the 

rights of humanity, his character would have ſtood 

fairer in the annals of hiſtory. And for his honour it 

muſt be recorded, that at the ſame time he was thus 

faving one city from deſtruction, he was employed in 

ereAing another, not far from Narva, intheheart of his 
' new conqueſts; namely Peterſburg, which he after- 
g ward made the place of his reſidence, and the centre 
of his trade. That city is ſituated between Finland 
and Ingria, in a mar ſby iſland, around which the 
Neva divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, before it falls 
into the Gulph of Finland. 5 


Tm1s deſert and uncultivated iſland, which, during 
the ſhort ſummer in thoſe regions, was only a heap 
of mud, and in winter a frozen pool, into which there 
was no entrance on the land ſide, but through pathleſs 
foreſts and deep moraſſes, and which had been the 
haunt of wolves and bears, was filled, in 1703, with 


bs. 3 Hiſt. RY. chap, ui. Hi if Charles II. liv. 3 iii. 
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above three hundred thouſand men, whom the czar LETTER 


brought thither from other parts of his dominions. 


XXI. 


The peaſants of Aſtracan, and thuſe who dwelt on the A. P. 1706, 


frontiers of China, were tranſported to Peterſburg : 

and the czar was obliged to clear foreſts, to make 
roads, to drain marſhes, and to raiſe mounds before 
they could lay the foundations of his future capital. 
The whole was a violence upon natyre. Peter was 
determined to people a country, that did not ſeem de- 
ſigned for the habitation of men; and neither the 


inundation that demoliſhed his works, nor the ſterility 


of the ſoil, nor the ignorance of the workmen, 
nor even the mortality which carried off near two hun- 
dred thouſand men in the beginning of the undertak- 
ing, could divert him from his purpoſe. By a proper 
diſtribution of favours, he drew many ſtrangers to the 
new city; beſtowing lands upon ſome, houſes upon 


others, and encouraging, by the moſt liberal rewards, 


artiſts of every deſcription. Above all, he rendered 
it proof ' againſt the utmoſt efforts of his enemies; ſo 
that the Swediſh generals, who frequently beat his 


troops, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, were never 


able to hurt this infant eſtabliſhment. Peterſburg 
remained in perſect ſecurity amid the deſtructive war 
by which it was furrounded 65, 


WHILE the czar was employed in erecting a new 
capital, and in creating, as it were, a new people, he 
ſtill held out a helping hand to the fugitive Auguſtus, 
who had again found his way into Poland ; had re- 
taken Warſaw, and been obliged a ſecond time to a- 
bandon it. Peter invited him to Grodno, in order to 


concert meaſures for retrieving his affairs, To that 
place Auguſtus repaired in December 1705; and being 


66. 1d. ibid. 
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no longer afraid of exaſperating the Poles, by the in- 
troduction of foreigners into their country, as they 
had already done their worſt againſt him, it was re- 
ſolved that ſixty thouſand Ruſſians ſhould attack the 
Swedes in their late conqueſts, This prodigious force 
ſoon entered Poland; and dividing into ſeyeral bodies, 
laid waſte with fire and ſword the lands of all the Pa- 
latines, who had declared for Staniſlaus. An army 
of Coſſacks alſo entered the Poliſh territories, and 
ſpread deſolation on every fide, with all the- fury of 
barbarians, And general Schullemberg, who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by the paſſage « of the Oder, in Gght 


of the king of Sweden, and by a retreat eſteemed 


equal to a victory, even by Charles himſelf, was ad- 


vancing with an army of Saxons 57, 


Ir ſucceſs had depended uy upon ph the Swediſh 
monarch muſt now have been cruſhed, But his uſual 
good fortune, the effect of his active and enterpriſing 
ſpirit, ſtill attended him. The Ruſſian armies were 
attacked and defeated ſo faſt, that the laſt was 


routed before it had heard of the diſaſter of the firſt. 


Nothing could ſtop the progreſs of the conquering 
Swedes, or equal their celerity, If a river interpoſed, 
they ſwam acroſs it; and Charles, at the head of his 
cavalry, marched thirty leagues i in twenty-four hours 58. 
Struck with terror at ſuch rapid movements, which to 
them appeared altogether miraculous, and reduced to, 
a ſmall number, by their various defeats, the Ruſſians 
retired beyond the Boriſthenes, n Avguſtus to 
his fate ©. . 


67. Voltaire. Contin. Puffend. Parthenay. | 63. ——_ 
ſoldier leading a horſe in his hand to mount when his own was Is 
Voltaire, Hiſt. Charles II. liv. th 3 69. Id. ibid. 
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In the mean time Schullemberg, having repaſſed LETTER 


1 the Oder, offered battle to mareſchal Renſchild, who , ny . 
| was reckoned the king of Sweden's beft general, and A. D. 2706, 
[ | called the Parmenio of the Alexander of the North. 


Theſe two great commanders met on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary 1706, at a place called Travanſtad. Renſchild had | 
only thirteen battalions, and twenty-two ſquadrons, 
making in all about ten thouſand men; Schullemberg 
had more than double that number, yet was he de- 

feated with great ſlaughter. Seven thouſand Ruſſians 
and Saxons were killed on the ſpot; eight thouſand ' 
were made priſoners ; and all their artillery, baggage, 
ammunition, and proviſions, fell into the hands of 
the victors . No quarter was granted to the Ruf- 
ſians. | 
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In order to put an end to the troubles of Poland; 
where, by reaſon of its deſolate ſtate, his army could 
no longer ſubſiſt, Charles now propoſed to carry the 
war into the hereditary dominions of Auguſtus He 
accordingly directed his march toward Sileſia; paſſed 
the Oder; entered Saxony, with twenty-four thou- 
ſand men; and having laid the whole country under 
contribution, pitched his camp at Alt-Ranſtadt, near 
the plains-of Lutzen, rendered famous by the memor- 
able victory and death of Guſtavus Adolphus. Un- 
able to contend with ſo powerful an adverſary, already 
in the heart of his dominions, Auguſtus was under the 
neceſſity of ſuing for peace. He obtained it, but on 
the moſt humiliating terms; being forced to renounce 


for ever all pretenſions to the crown of Poland, and 
to acknowledge Staniſlaus lawful ſovereign of that 
kingdom. When his plenipotentiaries endeavoured 
to procure ſome mitigation of the rigour of theſe 


70. Hiſt. ds Nord, tom. ii, Voltaire, ubi ſup. 71. Voltaire, Hit. 
6, XII. liv, i iii 


conditions, 
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PART I. conditions, they were conſtantly anſwered by count 
* D. 1. . Piper,“ Such is the will of my maſter ; and he never 
85 alters his reſolution 7* !“ 


Tux march of the hw of Sweden into Germany, 
his victories during the courſe of the war, and the 
arbitrary manner in which he had depoſed Auguſtus, 
filled all Europe with hopes of his friendſhip, or ap- 
prehenſions from his power. France courted bis al- 
liance with an ardour proportioned to the diſtreſſed 
ſtate of her affairs. Offended at his groſs violation 
of the privileges of the Germanic body, the diet at 
Ratiſbon ſhewed a diſpoſition to declate him an enemy 
of the empire; but the empetor Joſeph, dreading the 
effects of ſuch a meaſure, employed all his influence to 
oppoſe it, at the ſame time that he endeavoured ſoften 
to any reſentment which it might excite in the breaſt 
of the noithern conqueror, by flattering his pride, 
Charles was pleaſed with theſe attentions, without be- 
ing ſwayed by them. _ Wholly occupied with the great 

project of bumbling his other antagoniſt, the czar 

Peter, and even of reducing him to the ſame abject 

condition into which he had already brought Auguſtus, 

| he diſregarded all the ſolicitations of France, and 

| ſeemed to favour the views of the emperor, without 
having any attachment to his intereſt, 
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LEWIS XIV. thus diſappointed 1 in his 1 of en: 
gaging the king of Sweden in his cauſe, and broken 
in ſpirit by misfortunes, began ſeriouſly io think 
of putting an end to a war, which had brought accu: 
mulated diſgrace upon his arms, and the deepeſt dif- 
treſs upon bis ſubjeAs. Having privately made ſome 
inctfectual applications to the miniſters of Hollapd, 


73. Id. ibid. 
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he reſolved publicly to manifeſt his earneſt defire of LETTER 


peace; and ordered, for that purpoſe, the elector of 


Bavaria to write letters to the duke of Marlborough A.D. 1706. 


and the field · deputies ol the States, propoſing a general 
congreſs. As a proof of his ſincerity, he mentioned 
at once the ſacrifices he was willing to make. He offer- 
ed all the Spaniſh dominions in Italy to the archduke 
Charles to the States, a barrier in the Netherlands 
and to the duke of Savoy, a compenſation for the 
waſte made by the war in his territories. , In return 
for ſuch liberal conceſſions, he demanded, that the 
eleQorate of Bavaria ſhould be reſtored to its native 
prince, and that Philip V. ſhould be allowed to poſſeſs 
Spain and her Ametican dominions 2; or, in the 


lofty language of the proud Caſtilians, Spain and the 
Indies 74. 


THe confederates, by concluding a peace on theſe 
terms, and others which they might have dictated, 
but eſpecially the perpetual diſunion of the crowns of 
France and Spain, would have obtained the chief ob- 
jeAs of the Grand Alliance; yet was the offer, though 
ſurely a ſufficient foundation for entering upon a nego- 
ciation, wantonly rejected, and Europe deſtined to re- 
main, for many years longer, a ſcene of carnage, con- 
fuſion, and diſtreſs, in order to gratify the paſſions of a 


| few ambitious and ſelfiſh men. The duke of Marlbo- 


rough was fond of the emoluments as wellas the glory of 
war : prince Eugene, beſide being under the influence 


73+ Burnet, book vii. 74 This mode of ſpeaking ſeems 
to have been introduced, when the Spaniards were in poſſeſſion of the 
Portugueſe | ſettlements i in India, \ where all other Europeans were long 


conſidered as intruders; and when Spain aſſerted an excluſive right t to 


the whole American continent, as well as to the contiguous iſlands, to 
which ſhe gave the name of the MWeſi Indies. Hence too, by a ſtill more 


ridiculous vanity, the Spaniſh monarchs Rall aſſume the title of © King 
* of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
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PART IL. of ſimilar motives, was aCtuated by an implacable re- 
. ſentment againſt France; and the penſionary Heinſius, 


who led the councils of the ſtates, yielded to his own 
intereſt, while he acted in ſubſerviency to thoſe two 
generals. Theſe were the three great ſprings that 
now direded the Grand Alliance: and the motion 
communicated by their joint impulſe, was accelerated 
by the torrent of victory. The views of the allies 
extended with their ſucceſſes. Having humbled 
France, they aſpired at the conqueſt of Spain. It 
was accordingly reſolved, That no peace ſhould be 
made with the houſe of Bourbon, while a prince of 
that houſe continued to fit upon the Spaniſh throne, 13, 


raus 


75. * do not remember, ſays my lord Bolingbroke, any parlia- 
«© mentary declaration for continuing the war till Philip V. ſhould be de- 
* zhrened, before the year 1706: and then ſuch a declaration was judged 
« neceſlary to ſecond the reſolution of our miniſters and our allies, in 
te departing from the principles of the Grand Alliance, and in propofirig 
«not only the reduction of- the French, but the congizeft of the Spaniſh 
« monarchy, as the object of the war.“ 7 Stetch of the Hiſt. and State of 


. Eurepe.} Aud, little faith as is placed in the hiſtorical teſtimony of 


Bolingbroke, he ſcems here te have truth on his ſide, notwithſtanding 
what has been advanced to the contrary by Lord Walpole ; who endea- 
vours to prove, That although the king of England, and the States- 
general of the United Provinces, had acknowledged Philip V. to be 
lawful king of Spain, in virtue of the will of his predeceſſor Charles II. 
the primary oljef? of the Grand Alliance was to deprive bim of the throne of 
that Kingdom, and placed upon it a prince of the houſe of Auſiria. 
{ Anſwer to the Latter Part of Lord Bolingbroke's Letters onthe Study of Hi 
tory.) That ſuch was the aim of the imperial family is very certain; 


but England and Holland, as T have already had occaſion to ſnew, 


(Let. XX.) refuſed to engage for ſo much. In afterward going that 
length, they conſequently altered, or enlarged their plan. What is 
farther neceſſary to be obſerved on this intricate ſubject, may be found 
in the reflections introductory to the negociations at Utrecht (Letter 
XXIII.) Though a well-wiſher to the cauſe of the Confederates, Iſcorn 
to conceal their errors or inconiiſtencies. No Ripulation was originally 
made, in any article of the Grand Alliance, that a prince of the houſe 
of Bourbon ſhould not be allowed to fit on the throne of Spain, or not 


pollels, together with that kingdom, the Spaniſh dominions in America. 


But | 
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Tu us, my dear Philip, were the objects of this con- r 
federacy in a great meaſure changed; and, in order f 
to form a true judgment of the whole, you muſt A. b. 17c6- 
conſider very attentively the new plan, and compare 
it with the original plan of the Grand Alliance, re- 

[: latively to the general intereſts of Europe, and the 
| particular intereſt of your own country. You will 
then, I think, be of opinion, That the war was wiſe 
and juſt before this change, becauſe neceſſary to main- 
tain that equality among the powers of Europe on 
which their peace and common proſperity depend ; 
2 but that it was unwiſe and unjuſt, after this change, 
\4 becauſe unneceſſary to ſuch end, and directed to 
other and contrary ends. After this change, it be- 

came a war of paſſion, of ambition, of avarice, and 

of private intereſt, to which the general intereſts of 

Europe were ſacrificed ſo entirely, that, if the terms 

inſiſted on by the Confederates had been granted, ſuch 

a new ſyſtem of power would have been created as 


muſt have expoſed the balance of that power to devia- 
tions, not inferior to thoſe which the war was origi- 
nally intended to prevent ?“. 


898983 
Were, , a 


WHILST we reprobate this ambitious ſcheme, con- 
ſidered in a general view, we find particular occaſion 
to lament the fate of Great Britain in the midſt of 


But on the acceſſion of Savoy and Portugal to the Grand Alliance, the 
Confederates began to extend their views; and, in conſequence of the 
ſucceſſes of the war, from 1703 to 1706, was formed the reſolution, 
which made theſe obſervations neceſſary. 

76. The emperor Joſeph, who died a few years after, was then with- 
out male iſſue. And the union of the kingdoms of Spain and Hungary, 
with the German and Italian dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, in the 
perſon of the archduke Charles, ſupported by the wealth of the American 
mines, would have been no leſs dangerous to the liberties of Europe, 
independent of the weight of the imperial crown, than the union of the 
French and Spaniſh monarchies under Philip V. or his deſcendants. 
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triumphs that have been ſounded ſo high. Victories 


— . . 
A. D. 1706. that bring honour to the arms, may bring ſhame to 


the councils of a nation. To win a battle, to take a 
town, is the glory of a commander, and of an army. 
Of this glory we had a very large ſhare. But the 
wiſdom of a nation is to proportion the ends ſhe pro- 
poſes to her intereſt and her ſtrength. Great Britain 
neither expected nor deſired any thing beyond what 


ſhe might have obtained, by adhering to the firſt 


Principles of the Grand Alliance. But ſhe was hurried 
into thoſe of the new plan by the cauſes which I have 
already mentioned ; by the prejudices and the raſhneſs 
of party; by the influence which the ſucceſſes of the 
arms of the Confederates gave to our miniſters, Godol- 
phin and Marlborough ; and by the popularity, if I 
may ſo ſpeak, which they gave to the war itſelf. The 
people were unwilling to put an end to a conteſt that 
afforded ſo many occaſions of public * and ſo 
wide a range for national pride. 


Tux Engliſh miniſtry, however, though thus laviſh 


of the blood and treaſure of the nation, in ſupport of 
unneceſſary foreign wars, were by no means negligent 
of its internal tranquillity and happineſs. That union 
of England and Scotland, under one legiſlature, which 


had, as we have ſeen, been often attempted in vain, 


was at laſt accompliſhed, after long and warm de- 
bates between the commiſſioners of the two kingdoms z 
and, in conſequence of it, all diſputes concerning the 
Scottiſh crown were fortunately prevented. 


Tus principal Articles in that famous treaty are to 
the following purport : © That the Two Kingdoms 
& of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND ſhall be united into 
ce ONE, by the name of GREAT BRITAIN ; 

«THAT 
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« THAT the SUCCE8S1ON to the United Kingdom LETTER 
« ſhall remain to the Princeſs SoyrHiA, Ducheſs , _» 
« Dowaper of HAN OVER, and the Heirs of her Body, 4. P. 1706. 
being Prote/tants : And that all Papi/ts, and Per ſons 


« marrying Papiſis, ſhall be excluded from, and for ever 
« incapable to inherit the CRown of GREAT BRi- 


« TAIN, or any patt of the Dominions thereunto be- 
“ longing 3 


THA the whole people of GREAT BRITAIN ſhall 
«© be repreſented by ONE Parliament, in which /;xtcen 
& Peers, and forty-five Commoners, choſen for Sco r- 


"I 64 LAND, ſhall /it and vote; | 

|. 

4 « THaT the Subjedts of the United Kingdom ſhall 
E « enjoy an entire freedom and intercourſe of Trade and 
42 » . . - « 

4 « Navigation, and reciprocal communication of all other 


= Rights, Privileges, and Advantages, belonging to the 
Subjects of either Kingdom; 


© THAT the Laws in regard to Public Right, Policy, 
« and Civil Government, ſhall be the ſame throughout 
« the whole United Kingdom; but that no alteration ſhall 
&« be made in the Laws reſpecting Private Right, un- 
e leſs for the evident utility of the Subjects reſiding in 
« Scotland; 


« Thar the Rights and Privileges of the Rovar. 
«© BoRouGHs in SCOTL AND ſhall not be affected by 
the UNION; 

«© THAT the CourT of Sessron, or CoLLEGK 
Hof JUSTICE, with all the other Courts of Frdicature | 
ein SCOTLAND ſhall remain as con/?ituted by the Laws 
of that Kingdom, and with the fame Verity and 
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& Privileges as before the UNION; ſubjec̃t neverthe- | 
&« Jeſs to ſuch Regulations as may be made by the Par- 
« J;ament of GREAT BRITAIN.” | 


BEes1DE theſe general and permanent Articles, it 
was particularly ſtipulated, That the ſum of three 
hundred and ninety-eight thouſand pounds, granted 
by the Engliſh parliament, ſhould be paid to Scot- 
land, as an equivalent for that Augmentation of the 
Cuſtoms and Exciſe, which was become neceſſary 
« for preſerving an equality of Trade throughout the 
« United Kingdom,“ and which would be applicable 
toward the Payment of the Public Debt of England, 
contracted before the Union; this ſum to be applied, 
partly toward the extin:on of the National Debt of 


_ ScoTLanD, partly toward the indemnification of the 


Adventurers in the AFRICAN and INDIAN or DARIEN 
Corax; and the reſidue, after the Reimburſement 
of ſuch individuals as might ſuffer by the Reduction 
(or rather Elevation) of the Coin of SCOTLAND to the 
Standard of ENGL AND, in encouraging Fifheries and 
Manufactures in that Kingdom 77, 


Tuoucn this treaty, all circumſtances conſidered, 
was neither diſhonourable nor diſadvantageous to 
Scotland, yet was it zealouſly oppoſed, not only by 
the adherents of the excluded family, whoſe particular 
intereſt it was to obſtruct ſuch a meaſure, but alſo by 
many independent members of the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment, on principles of mere patriotiſm. Of thoſe, 
the moſt firm and reſolute was Andrew Fletcher of 
Salton; a man of a cultivated genius, of a warm 
temper, a lofty courage, a bold eloquence, and an 


77. See Defoe's Hiſt. of the Union, where the Articles are printed at 
large, with all the arguments for and againſt them. 


incorruptible 
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jncorrüptible integritys Finding all his efforts in- 


effectual, to prevent the paſſing of the Act of Union, 


and believing it impoſſible that a majority of his 
' countrymen could ever have been brought to con- 
ſent to the annihilation of their ancient monarchy 
without the influence of Engliſh gold, he reſolved 
to quit the kingdom, that he might not ſhare in their 
reproach, by condeſcending ſo far as to live among 
them. On the day of his departure, his friends 
crowded around him, intreating him to ſtay. Even 
after his foot was in the ſtirrup, they continued their 
ſolicitations, anxiouſly crying, © Will you forſake 
&© your country?“ He reverred his head, and dart- 
ing on them a look of indignation, keenly replied, 
« It is only fit for the ſlaves that ſold it!” then leaped 
into the ſaddle, and put ſpurs to his horſe 65; leaving 
the whole company ſtruck with a momentary humilia- 
tion, and (blind to the extravagance of his conduct) at 
a loſs which moſt to admire; the pride of his virtue or 
the elevation of his ſpirit, 


TraArT ſome of the evils, foretold by the Scottiſh 
patriots at the Union, have fince overtaken their 
countrymen, cannot be denied; particularly the ac- 
cumulation of taxes, in conſequence of the growth of 
the Engliſh national debt, which then amounted only 
to about twenty millions, and the multiplication of 
the herd of inſolent revenue officers. Yet have the 
Scots, from that zra, enjoyed more happineſs, as a 
people, and riſen to more wealth and conſequence, as 
individuals, than they could poſſibly have attained in 
their diſunited ſtate. 


68. This anecdote the Author had from the late Patrick, lord 
Hlibank. Fl 
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Non has England reaſon to complain of the Union. 
Inſtead of turbulent neighbours, ſhe has gained, by 
communicating her privileges to the Scots, hardy 
ſoldiers to fight her battles, and induſtrious workmen 
in every branch of manufacture. She has ſecured 
for ever the undivided ſovereignty of Great Britain, 
and the liberties of Engliſhmen, againſt the uſurpa- 
tions of foreign or domeſtic ambition, by making the 
conſervation of that ſovereignty, and thoſe liberties, 


the common intereſt of all the brave and free ſubjects 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


L ET TT C 


The General View cf EUROPE continued, from the Re- 
fuſal of the Offers of Peace made by FRANCE, in 1706. 
to the Conferences held at GERTRUYDENBERG, in 
1710. 


EWIS XIV. finding all his "Oh of peace rejected 
with diſdain by the confederates, prepared him- 

ſelf to brave, once more, that ſtorm which he could 
not diſpel. In order to ſupply the want of money, 
he iſſued bills upon the mint, to a very large amount, 
in imitation of the exchequer bills circulated by the 
Engliſh government; but, by refuſing to take thoſe 
bills in payment of the taxes, he threw them into 
ſuch diſcredit, that, after every expedient to raiſe 
their value had been tried, they remained at a diſ- 
count of more than fifty per cent. He was therefore 
obliged, on the failure of this deſperate refource, 
which augmented the diſtreſs of his people at the 


ſame time that it weakened their confidence in the 


crown, 


MODERN EUROPE. 
crown, to continue the practice of burthenſome loans, 
and to anticipate the royal revenue *. 


Bur Lewis, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, 
was enabled to make very conſiderable preparations, 
for oppoſing the efforts of his victorious enemies. 
He extended a line of militia along the coaſts of the 
Channel, and the ſhores of the Mediterranean : he 
formed an army in Flanders, under the duke de Ven- 
dome; another was collected by mareſchal Villars, 
in the neighbourhood of Straſburg ; a body of men 
was ordered to afſemble in Naverre, a ſecond in Rouſ- 
ſillon; and large reinforcements were ſent to the army 
of the duke of Berwick in Spain *. Theſe reinforce- 
ments wete partly furniſhed in conſequence of freſh; 
but not unexpected, diſaſters in Italy. The French 
troops, to the number of fifteen thouſand, being 
obliged to evacuate Lombardy, by a capitulation 
ſigned in the beginning of March, were difpatched to 
the aſſiſtance of Philip V. Modena and Milan ſur- 
rendered ſucceſſively to the allies: the whole kingdom 
of Naples was reduced; and the few places in the 
dominions of the duke of Savoy, that were ſtill held 
by French or Spaniſh garriſons, fell one by one before 
the cloſe of the campaign 3. 

Taz fortune of the war was very different in Spain. 
There the allies, more through their own miſconduct 
than the ſtrength of the enemy, received a dreadful 
overthrow. Charles III. pretending that Catalonia 
was in danger, ſeparated himſelf, with a large detach- 
ment, from the principal army; commanded by the 
carl of Galway and the marquis de las Minas; who, 

t. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xxviii. Finance}, 2. Contin. Hifl de France, 


par P. Danicl. Berwick's Man. vol. i. 3+ Id. ibid. Voltaire, 
Siecle, chap xx. | 
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having exhauſted all their proviſions in Valencia, at- 
tempted to penetrate into New Caſtile. With this 
view, they paſſed the river Xucar, and marched to- 
ward Almanza. The duke of Berwick, who was juſt 
arrived at that place, heſitated not a moment to give 
them battle. Ignorant of the ſuccours he had re- 


ceived, the confederates eagerly advanced to the 


charge, fluſhed with former viQtories, and animated 


with hopes of new ſucceſs. The action foon became 


general, and the field was obſtimately diſputed. The 
Engliſh and Dutch infantry penetrated through the 
centre of the enemy, and proceeded as far as the walls 
of Almanza. Meantime the French and Spaniſh 
cavalry, on the right wing, twice broke the horſe of 
the allies, and were as often repulſed by their foot, 
under colour of which the horſe rallied. In order to 
evercome this difficulty, che duke of Berwick ordered 
a body of infantry to advance to the aſſiſtance of his 
cavalry on the right. A vigorous charge was given, 
by both horſe and foot at the ſame time. The left wing 
of the allies was totally routed: and their right, 
which had hitherto maintained its ground, being 
flanked by the right of the enemy, was broken and 
difperſed ; while their gallant infantry in the centre, 
where they had carried every thing before them, in 


attempting to retreat, on ſeeing the defeat of their 


two wings, were ſurrounded by the enemy's cavalry, 
and almoſt all cut to pieces“. | 


No victory was ever more complete than that gained 


by the duke of Berwick at Almanza. Five thoufand 


of the Confederates were flain, and near ten thouſand 
made priſoners. Among the latter were fix major- 
generals, as many brigadiers, twenty lonels, and. a 


| 4. Duke of Berwick's Ada, vol, i. Burnet book vii. 
proportional 
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| poportional number of inferior officers, ſaid to amount LELEEY 
| to eight hundred. All the artillery of the vanquiſned,. 
moſt of their baggage, with one hundred and twenty 4. D. 17%. 
colours and ſtandards, fell into the hands of the 

victors 5, Las Minas, who was run through the arm, 

and who had ſeen his miſtreſs, fighting in the habit of 

an Amazon, killed by his ſide, eſcaped to Xativa ; and 

the earl of Galway, who had received two cuts in the 

face, ſtopt not his flight till he arrived at Tortoſa, 

near the mouth of the Ebro“. 


THE duke of Orleans, who aſſumed the command 
of the French army the day after the battle of Al. 
manza, did not neglect the opportunity which fortune 
and the abilities of the duke of Berwick had procured 

him, of retrieving the affairs of his family in Spain. 
He reduced the city, and recovered the whole king- 
dom of Valencia: he directed his march into Arragon, 
and reduced Saragoſſa and Lerida under the domi- 
nion of Philip V. before the cloſe of the campaign; 
while Charles III. eicher loitered in Catalonia, or 
made unimportant excurſjons toward the frontiers of 

Rouſhllon 7, | | | 
Taz 


5. Duke of Berwick's Am. vol. i. 6. Hiſt. Gen. d' Eſpagne. Mod, 
Univ, Hiſt. vol vii. fol. edit. 7. Duke of Berwick, ubi 
ſup. © I muſt not here omit,” ſays this intelligent obſeryer of man- 
Lind, “ a ſingular circumſtance. The count de la Puebla, who com- 
« manded in Saragoſſa, made the inhabitants believe, that the reports 
*© raifed concerning a new army coming from Navarre were falſe, and 
* eyen that the camp, which appeared, was nothing more than a 
ge phantom formed by magic art. In this perſuaſion, the clergy 
«© went in proceſſion upon the ramparts; and from that eminent ſitua- 
« tion, after a unmber of prayers, exorciſed the pretended ſpectres that 
<« were in fight !—lt is not a little ſurpriſing, ” adds he, © that the 
* people could be ſo credulous as to adopt ſuch an idea. But they 
were ſoon undeceived by the huſſars of the army of the duke of 
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THe affairs of the confederates did not wear a more 
favourable aſpect i in Germany, - The continuance of 
the rebellion in Hungary, combined with the ha- 
bitual inactivity of the court of Vienna, and the 
luggiſhneſsc of the German princes, had almoſt expoſed 
the empire to calamities as great as thoſe from which 
it was relieved by the battle of Blenheim. The mar- 
grave of Bareith, who had ſucceeded to the command 
of the Imperialiſts on the death of the prince of Baden, 
was in no condition, in the early part of the campaign, 


to oppoſe the French, under mareſchal Villars ; who, 


having paſſed the Rhine at Straſburg, forced the lines of 
the Germans at Stolhoffen, laid the duchy of Wurtem- 
burg under contribution, entered Suabia, and pene- 
treated to the Danube 8. 


Bur the babe of the French, in the heart of 
Germany, yas not the only danger which the empire 
had now to fear. Charles XII. who had remained i in 
Saxony during the winter, found ſome plauſible pre- 
tences for quarrelling with the court of Vienna; and 
although all reaſonable ſatisfaction was given him, on 


the ſubjeCt of his complaints, he continued to urge 


them with an obſtinacy ſuitable to his character. From 
complaints he proceeded to demands ; ; requiring that 
the Proteſtants in Sileſia ſhould be indulged with the 


ſree exerciſe of their religion, according to the treaty _ 


of Weſtphalia ; that his Imperial Majelty ſhould re- 


linquiſn all pretenſions to the quota which the king 
of Sweden was bound to furniſh, by the tenure on 
which he poſſeſſed his German dominions ; and that 


% Orleans; who having briſkly purſued to the gates of the city, 
« 2 party of the count de la Puebla's cavalry, cut off ſome of their 
4 heads!” Mem. vol. i. 

2 Barre, Hiſt. d Allemagne, tom. x. Burnet, book vii. 


the 
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the whole Swediſh army, in its return through 
Sileſia into Poland, ſhould be maintained at the 
charge of the court of Vienna“, 


' Tng queen of England, though ſenſible the em- 
peror was not in a ſituation to refuſe thoſe imperious 
demands, was afraid that the pride of Joſeph might 
overcome his attention to the intereſts of the allies 0. 
She, therefore, ordered the duke of Marlborough, 
who was no leſs a ſtateſman and a courtier than a 
general, to repair to Saxony, and attempt to ſoothe 
the king of Sweden. When the duke arrived in the 
Swediſh camp at Alt-Ranſtadt, where he was received 
with the reſpect due to his character, he paid Charles 
many handſome compliments, to which no anſwer was 
returned, but which had notwithſtanding perhaps the 
deſired effect. He went even ſo far as to tell the northern 
conqueror, that he ſhould eſteem it a peculiar happi- 
neſs, could he have an opportunity of learning, under ſo 
great a commander, thoſe parts of the military ſcience 
which he did not yet underſtand ! And having acquir- 
ed, by a long courſe of experience, the art of diving 
into the characters of men, and of reading their moſt 
ſecret thoughis in their looks and geſtures, he ſoon 
diſcovered the inclinations and views of the king of 
Sweden. In the pleaſure with which he talked of the 
victories of the allies, Malborough perceived his aver- 
fon againſt France; while the kindling of his eye at 
the name of the czar, and a map of Ruſſia lying upon 


9. Contin. Puffend.-lib. vii. Burnet, book vii. 

10. The emperor, it appears, was by no means ſo haughty as the 
queen imagined ; for, when the pope complained of his reſtoring the 
churches to the Proteſtants, he facetionſly replied, © Had the king of 
« Sweden propoſed that I ſhould become a Lutheran myſelf, know not 
«© what might have been the conſequence.” Mem. de Brandenburg, 
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his table, made this profound politician intimately 
acquainted with the future deſigns of Charles, He 
therefore took leave, without making him any pro- 
poſals; ſenſible that his diſputes with the emperor 
could be eaſily accommodated, as all his demands 
would be granted“ 1. England and Holland accord- 
ingly guarantied the promiſes of the court of Vienna; 
and the czar having entered Poland, the king of 
Sweden repaſſed the Oder, i in queſt of new. yiQtories, 
and in hopes of ſoon returning to hold the amen of 


N Europe. 


Is Flanders, no event of any importance happened 
during this campaign, nor any thing memorable at fea. 
The duke de Vendome prudently avoided an action; 
and made his movements with ſo much judgment, 
that Marlborough found no opportunity of attacking 
him to advantage **. The naval operations were chiefly 
confined to the ſiege of Toulon. 


TRE reduction of the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, 
and the capitulation ſigned at the beginning of the 
campaign, in conſequence of which the French army 
abandoned Lombardy, having Jeſt prince Eugene and 
the duke of Savoy perfectly diſengaged, a plan was 
formed by them, in conjunction with the maritime 
powers, for invading France from that quarter, and 
of reducing Toulon or Marſcilles z an enterprize 


which, if attended with ſucceſs, it was boped would 


put a final cloſe to the war. The prince and the duke, 
after having for ſome time amuſed the enemy, by a 


feint upon Dauphiny, in order to conceal their real 


defi ign, accordingly turned off toward the ſhore of the 


Ir. © Theſe particulars,” ſays Voltaire, “ I had from the ducheſs of 
* Marlborough.” Hiſt, Cb. XII. liv. ill, 4. Burnet. book vii. 
un q «Any 7 « 3 1 c i-- Mediter- 
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Mediterranean; forced the paſſage of the river Var 
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proceeded along the coaſt of Provence; and arrived. 


by a long and difficult march, before Toulon; while A. Pisser. 


Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, with a formidable fleet, attended 
their motions, ſupplied the army with neceſſaries, and 
blocked up the town by ſea 3. 


UNFORTUNATELY for the allies, only two hours 
before prince Eugene appeared with the van of the 
Imperialiſts, the French had found means to throw 
cight thouſand men into Toulon, They, had taken 
poſſeſſion of all the eminences that commanded the 
city; and the confederates, in attempting to gain 
theſe, were either repulſed with great ſlaughter, or 
obliged to acquire and maintain them, at a ſtill greater 
expence of blood. Diſcouraged by circumſtances 
ſo adverſe, by the bad condition of their army, the 
want of concert in their operations, and apprehenſive 


of being ſurrounded by a ſpperior force, as the French 


were in motion on every ſide, the duke of Savoy and 


prince Eugene judged it prudent to abandon their en- 
terpriſe, though ſenſible that the apes and fears of all 
Europe hung ſuſpended on its iſſue *4, But this ex- 
pedition, though finally unſucceſsful, was extremely 
detrimental to France. The confederates, in their 
paſſage and return through Provence, ruined a vaſt 
extent of country. And the detachments drawn from 
the army of mareſchal Villars, in order to ſuccour 
Toulon, obliged him to relinquiſh all his high projects 
in Germany, and to repaſs the Rhine, inſtead of ads 
yancing depend the Danube '5, 


the inactive campaign in Flanders, and the misfor- 


13. Id. ibid. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xx. 14. Burnet, book vii. 
ö Voltaire, ubi 55 15. Barre. Burnet. Voltaire. 


tunes 


Tx failure of the attempt upon Toulon, however, 


1. 
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tunes of the confederates in Spain, furniſhed the 
enemies of the duke of Marlborougb and of the lord 
treaſurer Godolphin with plauſible pretexts for diſcre- 
diting their meaſures : and intrigues were formed for 


overturning their adminiſtration. Theſe intrigues 


were chieſly conducted by Mr. Secretary Harley, 
who had acquired a very conſiderable ſhare of the 
queen's confidence, by flattering her political pre- 


judices; and who, in order to ſtrengthen his own 
| Intereſt, had ſecured the ſupport of Mrs. Maſham, a 


new female favourite, who had partly ſupplanted 


the ducheſs of Marlborough in the affections of the 


queen; or rather in that aſcendant, though ſhe 
did not uſurp the ſame abſolute dominion, which the 
ducheſs had eſtabliſhed over the mind of ber Red 
miſtreſs. 


APPRISED of the ſcheme that was formed for their 
ruin, Marlborough and Godolphin complained of 
Harley's intrigues to th queen; and not meeting 
with a ſatisfaQtory anſwer, they both threatened to 
reſign their places, and abſented themſelves from the 
cabinet council, The council was ſtruck with con- 


ſternation. Even the ſecretary ſhrunk from the load 


that was ready to fall on his ſhoulders. And the queen, 
from ſear not regard, recalled her miniſters, and dif- 
miſſed Harley, whoſe fortune his friend St. John, 
ſecretary at war, and others choſe to follow, by reſign- 
ing their places; yet not without hopes of having it 
one day in their power to govern the councils of 
their ſovereign by foſtering her affection for the 


excluded branch of her family, and increaſing. her 


ſecret averſion agunt the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Hanov „ 


16. Burnet, book vii. | 17. Id. Ibid, Sec alſo Stuget 
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Tuts diviſion in the Engliſh cabinet, and the diſ- LETTER 
contents in Scotland, occaſioned by the Union, en-  **® n 
couraged Lewis XIV. to make an attempt in favour A. D. 1708. 
of the pretended prince of Wales, whom he had 
acknowledged by the title of James III. not doubting 
but he ſhould be able, at leaſt, to create ſuch diſtrac- 
tions in Great Britain as would weaken the efforts of 
the allies in Flanders. To that attempt Lewis was 
farther incited by the eager ſolicitations of the Scot- 
tiſh Jacobites, who offered to raiſe and equip thirty 
thouſand men, at their own expence, and to furniſh 


them with proviſions until they could march into 
England **, 


In conſequence of theſe magnificent promiſes, the 
Pretender, under the name of the Chevalier de St. 
George, failed from Dunkirk on board a French fleet, 


commanded by M. de Fourben, with between five 
and fix thquſand land forces, ten thouſand muſkets, 


and a ſupply of other implements of war. Their pur- 
poſe was to enter the Frith of Forth, and land in the 
neighbourhood of Edindurgh. But, through the ig- 
norance or inattention of their pilots, they overſhot 
their deſtination ; and before they could recover their 
miſtake, Sir George Byng, with a ſuperior Engliſh 
fleet, had taken poſſeſſion of the Frith '9. Seeing 
now no proſpect of ſucceſs, and afraid of the capture 
of his whole ſquadran, the French admiral returned to 
Dunkirk, with the loſs of only one ſhip, but to the 
utter confuſion of the hopes of the Pretender and bis 
adherents, both i in France and Great Britain 29. 


TRE 


18. Hook's Nægociations. 19. Burnet, book vii. Duke of Berwick's 
Mem. vol. I. 20. It is truly amuſing to obſerve the extravagance of the 
Jacobite writers in ſpeaking of this intendedinvaſion. They confidentiy 
affirm, That if the Pretender could have landed in Scotland, with only 
the N of an , he would ſoon have been enabled to march 
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Tax Engliſh miniſtry,” in concert with the parlia- 


A. b. 1503, ment, took the molt vigorous meaſures for repelling 


Jaly 5, 


the intended invaſion, as well as for continving the 
war. And no ſooner had all apprehenſions of danger 
ceaſed, than the duke of Marlborough, the great 
pillar of the nation, and the chief ſupport of the 
Grand Alliance, went over to Flanders, in order to 
command the confederate army, in conjunction with 


prince Eugene; who, in the beginning of the cam- 
paign, had headed a ſeparate army upon the Rhine. 
Tbe French army, commanded by the duke de Ven- 
dome in the name of the duke of Burgundy, though 


more numerous than that of the confederates, ſtudi- 
ouſly avaided an action, or any hoſtile attempt; until 


by treachery, under the appearance of ſurpriſe, they 
got poſſeſſion of Ghent and Bruges. The duke of 
Marlborough, accuſed of being privy to this treachery, 


into England, in ſpite of all oppoſition; and by the junction of his Eng- 


liſh and Scottiſh adherents, to have given law to a princeſs, who was 
giving law to Europe! Nay, they do not feruple to declare that the 
queen's affection for her brother was ſo great, that on his approach, with 


a reſpectable force, ſhe would readily bave conſented to the breaking of 


the Union, and to his immediate acceſſion to the Scottiſh crown, that ſhe 
might have a more certain proſpect of tranſmitting to him the crown 
of England; not reflecting that his natural right to both crowns was 


preferable to hers, and therefore that any attempt to claim either, in 


her life-time, muſt ha ve excited the higheſt jealauty. The ſame writers, 
in the madneſs cf rage at their cruel diſappointment, even aſſert that 
Lewis XIV. gave Forben poſitive orders not to land the-troops which 
he had ordered him to embark; though bytheir embarkation, whichho 
was under no neceſſity of ordering, and the voyage to Scotland, in con- 
le quence of it, be. hazarded the loſs of a very conſiderable armament ! 
{See Macpherſon! Hit. of Great Britain, vol. ii. where the reverics of 
all the Jacobite writers may be found. ) Theſe are ſhock ing abſurdities: 

but it is the unhappineſs of party writers in general, and particularly of 
the abettors of the rights of the upfortunate family of Stuart, to pay 
littie regard to truth, to reaſon, or probability, in the vehement proſe- 
cut ion of their arguments; to the proofs ſounded on facts, or thoſe 

riang 5 from circumſtances. 
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demonſtrated by his conduct the injuſtice of the 
aſperſion. Though not yet joined by prince Eugene's 
army, but aſſiſted by the advice of that conſummate 
general, he paſſed the Scheld, by a forced mareh, and 
came up with the enemy near Oudenarde. They 
could no longer decline a battle ; and their fituation 
and ſuperiority in numbers ſeemed to inſure them 


ſucceſs. 


TRE Scheld, and ſeveral incloſures, covered the 


left wing of the French army. A moraſs lay along the 


hoſtile front; and on a riſing ground, on their right, 
the enemy placed their cavalry, interlined with parties 
of foot. The infantry of the allies, advancing acroſs 
the moraſs, were received with great firmneſs by the 


French foot. But the Britiſh cavalry broke the 


French horſe at the firſt ſhock, and the foot inter- 
mixed with the ſquadrons were cut in pieces on the 
ſpot. Meantime the French infantry behind the 
moraſs had ſtood their ground againſt all the efforts of 
the confederates. In order, however, to avoid being 
flanked by the Britiſh cavalry, now triumphant, they 
ſheltered themſelves in the incloſures on the banks of 
the Scheld; and, although the approach of darkneſs 
prevented the defeat from becoming general, the fears 
and miſconduct of the enemy yielded to the allies all 


the advantages of a complete victory. So great was 


their panic and confuſion, that, while the confederates 
expected nothing but a renewal of the action next moru- 
ing, the vanquiſhed retreated by five different routs in 
the night; and that diſgraceful and diforderly flight, 
by breaking the ſpirit of the ſoldiers, rendered all the 
operations of the French timid, during the reſt of 
the campaign?*'. Though they preferved their 


21. Feuquieres. Burnet, Voltaire. 5 
| | Cannon 
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cannon and baggage, they loſt by this defeat about 
twenty thouſand men : they had five thouſand killed, 
nine thouſand taken priſoners, and near ſix thouſand 
deſerted *. 


IMMEDIATELY after the battle of Oudenarde, the 
French were reinforced by a ſtrong detachment, 
under the ,duke of Berwick, from the Rhine ; and 
the Confederates were joined by prince Eugene's 
army, which eſcorted a grand convoy. This convoy 
the duke of Berwick, whoſe troops arrived firſt, pro- 
poſed to attack; but that propoſal, as well as every 
other which he made during the campaign, was re- 
jected by the duke de Vendome, either from jealouſy 
or timidity **. In conſequence of the ſafe arrival of 
the convoy, and the troops that guarded it, the ſiege 
of Liſle, the principal city in French Flanders, and 
the ſecond in the dominions of Lewis XIV. the key 
of the kingdom, fortified with all the art of Vauban, 
was undertaken by prince Eugene; while Marlbo- 
rough lay encamped in the neighbourhood, in order 


to prevent the enemy from interrupting the opera- 


tions, and to forward the neceſſary ſupplies to the 
"One. 


No town was ever, perhaps, more vigorouſly at- 
tacked or defended than Liſle; into which the mare- 
ſchal de Boufflers, an old experienced officer, had 
thrown himſelf, with ſome of the beſt troops of 
France. The garriſon conſiſted of about twelve 
thouſand men, the beſfiegers of at leaft thirty thon- 


22. Burnet, book vii. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 23. Duke 
of Berwick's Tem. vol. i. As none of theſe propoſals were embraced, 
It 15 impoſſible to ſay, what ſucceſs might have attended them; but mi- 
litary men, in general, ſeem to be of opinion, that moſt of the mcaſures 
ſuggeſted were highly worthy of being adopted, 24. Burnet, 
book vii. Duke of Berwick, vol, i. 
| | : fand. 
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ſand. None of the works were carried without an ob- LETTER 

ſtinate ſtruggle z and ſcarce were the aſſailants maſters — 

of one place, when they were driven from another, A. D. 4708. 

and in danger of loſing all their former advantages, 

gained at a prodigious expence of blood and valour. 

Yet ſtill they perſevered, and by perſeverance ad- 

vanced their progreſs. Meanwhile Vendome en- 

deavoured to diſtreſs them by cutting off their convoys. 

But in that ſervice he moſt unaccountably failed, as 

well as in all his attempts to relieve the place; ſo that | 1 

Boufflers, after a gallant defence of two months, was | 

obliged to ſurrender Liſle. He retired into the citadel, 

which was alſo forced to capitulate, and Ghent and gg, 23. 
| Bruges were recovered before the cloſe of the cam- 

paign*”s. 


No event of any importance happened in Germany 
during the ſummer. The electors of Hanover, and 
Bavaria, who were oppoſed to each other on the Upper 
Rhine, not being in a condition to act with effect in | 
the field, employed themſelves chiefly in fortifying | 
their lines; a precaution ſuggeſted by a mutual con- 
ſciouſneſs of their weakneſs *** On the ſide of Italy, 


25. Id. ibid. The duke of Berwick particularly inveſtigates the cauſes 
of the capture of Liſle. And it appears, if his advice had been follow- 
ed, that the convoys of the confederates would have been effectually cut 
off, and perhaps prince Eugene, and even the duke of Marlborough, de- 
feated, by the aſſiſtance of troops that might have been drawn aut of the 
neighbouring garriſons, without their knowledge, toreinforceanalready 
itrong army, by which they were ſurrounded; and which could, with 
ſuch reinforcement, have amuſed the one, while it gave battle ts the 
other. It alſo appears, on the ſame authority, that Marlborough, on one 
oceafion, would have totally defeatei| Vendome, if he had not been pre- 
vented from hazarding a battle by the field · deputies of the States. See 
the Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. and the Letters at the end of the 
volume, which contain many curious particulars in the military line, 
J and fully illuſtrate the principal events of the campaign in Flanders in 
| 1708, 26. Barre, Hiſt, d' Allemagne, tom, x, Burnet, book vii. 
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where much was expected, ſome advantages were 


gained by the allies, but nothing ſignal was performed. 
The duke of Savoy who, beſide is native troops, 
had in his army twenty thouſand men in the pay of 
Great Britain and the States, had formed great and 
extenſive projects. He deſigned to paſs through the 
territories of the Swiſs, to join the troops of the 
empire in Alſace, and to penetrate into France on 
that fide. But he was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by ma- 
reſchal Villars, that he was happy in having opened 
a paſſage into the enemy's country, and ſecured 
his own dominions againſt the future invaſions of 
the French on the moſt expoſed fide, by making 
himſelf maſter of Exilles, La Perouſe, and Fene- 
ſtrelles *7, | 


Tux confederates were yet leſs ſucceſsful in Spain. 
There the houſe of Bourbon had two armies in the 
field, on the ſide of Catalonia; one under the duke 


of Orleans, another led by the duke de Noailles : 


and a third army in Eſtremadura, commanded by the 
marquis de Bay. Though Charles IH. had not a 
ſufficient force to enable him to face the duke of 
Orleans in the field, the latter was prevented, by the 
unprovided condition of his army, from making ſuch. 


progreſs as might bave been feared. He took, 


however, Tortoſa in the month of July; and Dania 
and Alicant, in the province of Valencia, fell into 
the hands of the French before the cloſe of the cam- 


paign. The duke de Noailles, oppoſed by the prince 


of Darmſtadt, performed nothing of importance, 


except providing his troops with proviſions at the ex- 
pence of the Catalans; and the ſeaſon of action, 


27 · Burnet, ubi. ſup. Stam of Europe, 1708, 
on 
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dn the ſide of Portugal, was paſſed in a ſtate of ab- 


ſolute inactivity ** 


Tae operations by ſea were attended with very 
conſiderable ſucceſs, on the part of the confederates. 
Sir John Leake, having carried to Catalonia the 
princeſs of Wolfenbuttle, whom Charles III. had 
eſpouſed, took on board ſome troops, and directed his 
courſe to Cagliaria, the capital of Sardinia. No 
ſooner did the Engliſh fleet appear than the monks, 
gained by cardinal Grimani, who was in the intercſt 
of the houſe of Auſtria, ran in bodies to the ſtreets 
and public places, holding the crucifix in their hands, 
and affured the inhabitants, who flocked àtound 
them, That God had made uſe of heretics to give 
them a better maſter. This made ſuch an impreſſion 
on the populace, that the viceroy was forced to accept 
of ſuch terms as the invaders choſe to grant; and the 
whole iſland ſubmitted without drawing a ſword %, 
The fame admiral, aſſiſted by major-general Stan- 
hope, alſo took the iſland of Minorca 30; a conqueſt; 
in itſelf leſs valuable than Sardinia, but of more 
importance to England when at war with Spain; 
on account of the excellent harbour of Mahon; 


28. Hiſt. d Eſpagie, tom. ii. Mem. de Noailles, tom ii. But the 
generals, who there commanded, and whoſe conduct in the field was fo 
little w orthy of praiſe, gained great credit by a wiſe and hnmaneconvens 
tion, that can never be enough admired. They agreed, that the peaſants; 
on the frontiers of Spain and Portugal, ſhould not be diſturbed, by the 
troops of either party, in cultivating the ſoil, or in feeding their cattle ; 
and that the war ſnould, for the future, be conſidered as ſubſiſting only 
between regular armies, or men in military ſervice, and not between 
the private inhabitants of the two kingdoms. Id. ibid, 

29. Hift. 4 Eſpagne, tom. ii. State of Europe, 1708. 30 Id. 
Ibid; 
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PARTH. and the ſtrong caſtle of St. Philip, by which it is 


— 
T deſended. 


THE reduction of thoſe iſlands, which, in conjune— 
tion with the fortreſs of Gibraltar, gave the maritime 
powers the abſolute command of the Mediterranean, 
induced the Italian States to ſubmit to certain anti- 
quated claims of the emperor Joſeph, that they would 
otherwiſe have rejected with diſdain. Even the pope, 
who had hitherto adhered to the intereſts of Philip V. 
and who had raiſed an army for the defence of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, no ſooner heard of the ſurrender of 
Bologna to the Imperialiſts, and that an Engliſh fleet 
was ready to bombard Civita Vecchia, than he pro- 
miſed to acknowledge Charles III. as lawful king of 
Spain, in order to prevent Rome itſelf from being again 
facked by the barbarians of the North 3* ; for as ſuch 
the Italians {till conſidered the Englith and Germans. 


Tus death of the prince of Denmark, the queen 
of England's huſband, which happened during theſe 
tranſactions abroad, made no alteration in the ſtate 
of Engliſh politics; on which his feeble genias, and 
unimportant character, had never had any influence, 
'The great ſucceſs of the campaign confirmed the aſ- 
cendant that Marlborough and Godolphin had ac- 
quired, in conſequence of the expulſion of Harley 
from the cabinet: and they ſound means to reconcile 
the diſſatisſied Whigs to their meaſures, by divid— 
ing with the leaders of thaf party, the power and 
emoluments of government. "The earl of Pembroke 
was appointed to the place of lord high admiral; 
vacant by the deceaſe of the prince of Denmark; 
lord Somers, who had been out of office ever ſince 


27. Burnet, book vii. State of E. rope, 1709. 


deprived 
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deprived of the Great Seal by king William, was LETTER 
made preſident of the council; and the earl of HM 
Wharton, a man of vaſt abilities, but void of any A. D. 1708. 
ſteady principle, was declared lord-lieutenant of 

Ireland 32. Theſe judicious promotions contributed 

to preſerve that unanimity, which had hitherto 
appeared in parliament, and which produced the 

molt liberal ſupplies for continuing the war. Seven 

millions were voted for the ſervice of the enſuing 
campaign, and ten thouſand men were added to 

the eſtabliſhment of, the preceding year 33. The 

Dutch alſo agreed to an augmentation of their 

troops. 


WHILE the confederates were taking ſuch vigo- 
rous meaſures for the proſecution of hoſtilities, ſerious 
propoſals were made by the French monarch for 
reſtoring tranquillity to Europe. A variety of cir- 
cumſtances, the defeat at Oudenarde, the taking of 
Liſle, a famine in France; the conſequent failure of 
reſources; the diſcontents of the people; and a want 
of harmony among the ſervants of the crown, induced 
Lewis XIV. to offer terms of peace, at once adequate 
to the ſucceſs. of his enemies, and ſuitable to the 
melancholy fituation of his own affairs. He agreed 

to yield the whole Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Auſttia, without any equivalent; to cede to the A.D. 170g 
emperor his conqueſts on the Upper Rhine; to 
give Furnes, Ypres, Menin, Tournay, Liſle, Conde, 
and Mabeuge as a barrier to Holland; to acknow- 
ledge the elector of Brandenburgh as king of Pruſſia 
the duke of Hanover, as ninth elector of the 
empire; to own the right of queen Anne to the 


32. Id. ibid. 33+ Journals, Nov. 1708, 
C c 2 Britiſh 
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Britiſh throne; to remove the 1 from the 
dominions of France; to acknowlege the ſucceſſion 
to the crown of Great Britain in the Proteſtant 
linez to reſtore every thing required to the duke 
of Savoy; and to agree to the ceſſions made to the 
king of Portugal, by his treaty with the confe- 
derates **. 


Bor theſe terms, fo honourable as well as advan- 
tageous to the allies, and humiliating to the houſe 
of Bourbon, were rejected by the plenipotentiaries 
of the confederates, the duke of Marlborough, prince 
Eugene, and the penſionary Heinſius, from the ſame 
motives that had led them to reject the propoſals 
made by France in 1706; their perſonal intereſts, 
their prejudices, and their paſſions. Lewis was 
not permitted to form the molt diſtant hopes of peace, 
without ſurrendering the ſtrongeſt towns in his 
dominions, as pledges for the entire evacuation of 
the Spaniſh monarchy by his grandſon. The marquis 
de Torcy, who was employed in the negociation, 
went beyond his powers in making conceſſions ; but 


all in vain z in proportion as he yielded, the plenipo- 


tentiaries of the confederates roſe in their demands. 
Conference followed conference without effect. At 
Jaſt the penſionary Heinfius framed forty pre- 
liminaries, as the ultimatum of the allies; and al- 
though every one of theſe articles, beſide being hard 
in itſelf, was expreſſed in the moſt diQatorial lan- 
guage, France agreed to thirty-five of them. The 
other five were rejected with diſdain by Lewis, not- 
withſtanding the diſtreſſed ſtate of his kingdom, 
and the evils which he apprehended from the con- 
tinuance of the war 35, He threw himſelf upon his 


34+ Printed Preliminaries. 35. M. de Trey, tom. i. 
people, 
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people, explained his own ample conceſſions, and 
the haughty terms propoſed ty the allies. The 
pride of the French nation was rouſed. They reſolved 
to make new efforts in ſupport of their humbled 
monarch ; and the very famine, which occaſioned ſo 
much miſery, proved of advantage to the ſtate in 
this neceſſity, as many young men who wanted bread 
became ſoldiers 3*, 


As ſoon as the conferences for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of Peace were broken off, the army of the allies, 
amounting to above an hundred thouſand men, com- 
manded by prince Eugene and the duke of Marl- 
borough, was formed on the plains of Liſle. Ma- 
reſchal Villars, who had been called ro the command 
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of the French forces in Flanders, as the laſt ſupport 


of his ſinking country, occupied a ſtrong poſt be- 
tween Couriere and the town Bethun, Thoſe places 
covered his two wings, and he was defended in 
front by the villages of la Baſſee and Pont Avendin, 
By this poſition of his army, he covered the cities 
of Doway and Arras; the reduction of which would 
have opened a paſlage for the allies into the heart 
of France, After advancivg within two leagues of 
his camp, and viewing his ſituation, the generals of 
the confederates not judging it prudent to attack 
him, ſuddenly drew off their troops, and fat down 
beſore Tournay, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ancient cities in Flanders. The citadel, conſtructed 
with all the ſkill of Vauban, was yet ſtronger than 
the town. But with ſo much vigour and addreſs 
were both attacked, that the place itſelf was taken 


in twenty-one days; and the citadel, into which 


36 Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xx. 
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| | 
the governor had retired with the remains of his 


garriſon, was forced to ſurrender at the end of a 


THe confederates no ſooner found themſclves 
maſters of Tournay, which they had been permit- 
ted to reduce without any annoyance from the enemy, 
than they formed the deſign of beſieging Mons. They 
accordingly purſued the neceſſary ſteps for that pur- 
poſe ; while Villars, having embriced the bold reſo- 
lution of protecting or relieving the place, paſſed the 
Scarpe, and. encamped between that river and the 
Scheld. Diſappointed in his hopes of arriving at Mons 
before the main army of the allies, under prince Eu- 
gene and the duke of Marlborough, the French ge- 
neral took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp about a league 
diſtant from the inveſted city, determined to give all 
poſſible diſturbance to the operations of the befiegers. 
His right extended to the village of Malplaquet, which 
lay behind the extenſive and impenetrable wood of 
Saart: his left was covered by another thick wood; 
and his centre was defended by three lines of trenches, 
drawn along a narrow plain ; the whole being ſecured 
by a fortification of trees, which had been cut down and 
carried from the neighbouring woods, ſurrounded with 


all their branches 3®, 


Tux generals of the confederates, elated with paſt 
ſucceſs, or perſuaded that Mons could not be taken 
without diſlodging the enemy, reſolved to attack 
Villars in that ſtrong poſition, although his amy was 


little inferior to theirs, each amounting to near one 


hundred and twenty thouſand combatants, In confe- 


37. Kane's Campaigns. Life ef Muriborouyzh. 38. Mem. de 
Feuquieres, Kane's Campaigns. 
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quence of this reſolution, they advanced to the charge 3 
early in the morning, both armies having prepared \ 1 
themſelves ſor action during the preceding night. The A 1729, 
Britiſh troops were oppoſed to the left, the Dutch to "FIN 
the right, and the Germans to the centre of the French 

army. Mareſchal Villars placed himſelf at the head 

of his left wing, and committed the charge of his 

right to Boufflers; who, though a ſenior officer, 
condeſcended to act under him, that he might have 

an opportunity of ſaving his country. After an 

awful pauſe of almoſt two hours, the engagement 

was begun; and the firing, in a moment, extended | 

from wing to wing. Few battles, in any age, 

have been ſo fierce and bloody, and none had been 

ſo long conteſted, ſince the improvement of the art 

of war, in conſequence of the invention of guys 

powder. | | 


Ta Britiſh troops, led by the duke of Argyle, 
having paſſed a moraſs, deemed impracticable, at- 
tacked with ſuch ſury the left of the enemy, ſtationed 
in the wood, that they were obliged to retire into the 
plain behind it; where they again formed, and re- 
newed their efforts. Meanwhile the Dutch, under 
count Tilly and the prince of Orange, were en— . 
caged with the right of the French army; and ad- 
vancing in. three lines to the entrenchments, gave 
and received a terrible fire for the ſpace of an hour, 
Some French battallions being thrown into diſorder, 
were rallied and confirmed in their ſtation, by the 
vigilance and courage of mareſchal BouMers; and 
the Dutch alſo yielding, in their turn, were brought 
back to the charge by the activity and perſeverance 
of the prince of Orange, Enraged at this unexpected 
obſtinacy of the French in both wings, and per- 
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order to ſupport his left, prince Eugene determined to 
attack, in perſon, the entrenchments in front. He 


accordingly led on a body of freih troop ; entered the 
ehemy's line, flanked a regiment of French guards, 
and obliged them to fly. Mareſchal Villars, in 
haſtening to ſupport his centre, was wounded, and 
carried off the field. But Boufflers, notwithſtanding 
this misfortune, continued obſtinately to maintain 
the fight; and when he found he could no Jonger 
ſuſtain the united efforts of prince Eugene and the 


duke of Marlborough, who ſhewed that they were 


determined to conquer or perith, he made an excellent 
retreat 32, | | 


Tux conſederates, after all their exertions, gained 
little beſide the field of battle; and that they pur- 
chaſed with the lives of twenty thouſand men. The 
French did not loſe above half the number. But fo 


impoſing is the name of victory, that the allies were 


ſuffered to inveſt Mons, and to carry on their opera- 
tions without the ſmalleſt diſturbance. The ſurrender 
of that important place put an end to the bulineſs of 
the campaign in Flanders 4. 


THE confederates were leſs ſucceſsful in other 
quarters. The elector of Brunſwick, who commanded 
the army of the empire on the Upper Rhine, formed 
ſome important ſchemes, but found che imperial troops 
in no condition to ſecond his views; 3 and count 
de Merci, whom he had detached with a conſiderable 
body of forces, into Upper Alſace, was defeated by 


39. Ibid. 40. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii, 
Yo; taire, Siecle, chap. xx. State of Europe, 7709, 
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Certain diſputes between the emperor and the duke 
of Savoy, relating to ſome territories in the duchy 
of Milan, rendered the campaign altogether inactive 
on the ſide of Dauphiny 42. In Spain, the chevalier 
d' Asfeld took the caſtle of Alicant which was gale 
laotly defended by two Engliſh regimeats; and the 
Engliſh and Portugueſe army, under the carl of Gal- 
way, was routed by the marquis de Bay, in the pro- 
vince of Eſtramadura. On the other hand, count 
Staremberg, who commanded the forces of Charles 
III. in Catalonia, having endeavoured in vain to 
bring the mareſchal de Bezons to an engagement, 
took Balaguier in his preſence, and cloſed the cam- 
paign with that ſucceſsful enterprize #, Nothing 
memorable happened at ſea. 


Trnovcn the misfortunes of France, during this 
campaign, were by no means ſo depreſling as ſhe had 
reaſon to apprehend, Lewis XIV. renewed his appli- 
cations for peace, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of action was 
over; and conferences were appointed at Gertruyden- 
berg, early in the ſpring, in order to adjuſt the terms. 
But it will be proper, before we enter into the par- 
ticulars of that negociation, to carry forward the 
ſtory of Charles XII. and his antagoniſt Peter the 
Great, l 


The king of Sweden, after having acted in the im- 
perious manner already related, quitted Saxony, in 
September 1707, and returned, at the head of forty- 
three thouſand men, to Poland; where the czar had 


47. Burnet, book vii. - 42. Id. ibid. 43. Mem. de 


Neeilles, tom. iii. State of Eurape, 2709, 
attempted, 
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attempted, though ineffeQually, to retrieve the afſ2irg 
of Auguſtus, during the abſence of Charles. Peter, 
who was ſtill in Lithuania, retired on the approach 
of the conquering Swede, and directed his march to- 
ward the Boriſthenes or Nieper. But Charles was 
determined that he ſhould not eſcape, without hazard- 
ing a battle before he reached his own dominions, 
Having entered Grodno on the ſame day that the 
czar left it, he therefore endeavoured, by forced 


marches, at that ſevere ſeaſon in a northern climate, 


through a country covered with moraſſes, deferts, 
and immenſe foreſts, to come up with the enemy. 
Peter, however, ſafely paſſed the Boriſthenes, not- 
withſtanding this romantic purſuit; Charles having 
only the ſatisfaction of defeating, after an obſtinate 
engagement, an army of thirty thoutand Ruſſians, 
ſtrongly entrenched, in order to obſtruct his progreſs, 
and which partly effected its purpoſe ““. 

Bur the czar, though now in his own dominions, 
was not without apprehenſions, in regard to the iſſue 
of the conteſt in which he was engaged; he, therefore, 
ſent ſerious propoſals of peace to Charles. 1 will 


© treat at Moſcow !”—ſaid the Swediſh monarch. 


« My brother Char lee,“ replied Peter, when in- 
formed of this haughty anſwer, © always affeQs to 
„ play the Alexander; but he will not, I hope, find 
« in me a Darius®,” This anecdote ſtrongly marks 
the characters of theſe two extraordinary men. 
Charles, as brave and confident as Alexander, - but 
utterly void of foreſight, attempted, without concert- 
ing any regular plan of operations, to march to Moſ- 
cow; and the czar took care to prevent him from 


44. Contin. Puffend. lib, vii Voltaire, Hip. Ch, XII. liv. iv. 
25. Voltaire, 1b: ſup, 
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reaching it, in the direct line, by deſtroying the roads 
and deſolating the country. 


Tus thwarted in his favourite project of march- 
ing directly to the ancient capital of Ruſſia, and with 
bis army much diminiſhed by famine, fatigue, and 
partial engagements, the king of Sweden was induced 


to attempt a paſſage thither through the Ukraine, on 


the invitation of Mezeppa, chief of the Coſſacks; 
who had taken a diſguſt at the czar, and promiſed not 
only to ſupply the Swedes with proviſions on their 
march, but to furniſh them with a reinforcement of 
thirty thouſand men. Theſe were to join the Swediſh 
monarch on the banks of the Diſna z where he ex- 
pected alſo to be joined by general Lewenhaupt, whom 
he had ordered to march from Livonia, with a rein- 
forcement of fiſteen thouſand Swedes, and a large 
ſupply of ammunition and proviſions. Not once ſu- 
ſpecting but every thing would correſpond to his wiſh, 
the northern conquerer entered the Ukraine in the 
month of September, and advanced to the place of ren- 
dezvous, in ſpite of every obſtacle, which nature or the 
enemy could chrow in his way. | 


Dur fortune, at length tired of ſeconding the wild 


and inconſiderate enterprizes of the fool-hardy Charles, 
was now reſolved to puniſh him ſeverely for his con- 
tempt of her former favours. When he reached the 


Diſna, he found nothing bat ſrightful deſerts, inſtead 


of magazines; and, inſtead of reinforcements, he 
ſaw a body of Ruthans on the oppoiite bank, ready 


to diſpute his paſſage, Though his army was ex- 
hauſted with hunger and fatigue, though iznorant of 
the fate of Lewenhaupt, and uncertain of the fidelity 
of Mazeppa, he determined to crofs the river in the 
lacc of the enemy, and effected his purpoſe with little 
boſs. 
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loſs. Advancing till farther into that deſolate coun- 
try, he was at laſt joined by Mazeppa, who appeared 
rather as a fugitive prince, come to take refuge in 
his camp, than a powerful ally, from whom he ex- 
peed ſuccours. In place of thirty, he was only ac- 
companied by about three thouſand men. The czar 
having received information of his intrigues, had 
ordered his principal friends to be apprehended, and 
broken upon the wheel. His towns were reduced to 
aſhes, his treaſures ſeized, and his troops diſperſed “. 


Tris diſappointment was eſteemed but a ſlight miſ- 
fortune by the king of Sweden, who confidently ex- 
pected the ſafe arrival of Lewenhaupt and his convoy. 
Lewenhaupt arrived, but in a condition no leſs deplor- 
able than that of Mazeppa. After three ſucceſſive en- 
gagements with the Ruſſians, in which he diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf equally by his courage and conduct, he had 
been obliged to ſet fire to his waggons, in order to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, and 
was happy to eſcape with four thouſand men ; the 
wretched remnant of his gallant army, exhauſted with 
fatigue, and ready to periſh of hunger. Charles, 
who was in no condition to relieve their neceſſities, 
was now earneſtly preſſed by his miniſter, count 
Piper, to paſs at leaſt the depth of winter in a ſmall 
town of the Ukraine, named Romana, and depend on 
the friendſhip of Mazeppa and the Coſſacks for pro- 
viſions; or to repaſs, without delay, the Diſaa and 
the Boriſthenes, and return to Poland, where his 
preſence was much wanted, and where his army might 
be conveniently put into winter quarters. He re- 


jected both theſe propoſals; and notwitaſtanding the 


46. Hab. Ru, cap. vii. Hie. Charles XJ1, liv, iv. 
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rigour of the ſeaſon, and although his army was in a 2 
great meaſure deſtitute of ſhoes and even of cloathing, \ =P 
he determined to proceed. In this mad march, he had A. P. 1709+ 
the mortification to ſee two thouſand of his troops 

periſh of hungar and cold. Yet he ſtill preſſed forward; 

and, after a variety of obſtructions and delays, oc- 

calioned by the hovering parties of the enemy, and the 

moſt intenſe froſt ever known in thoſe northern re- yy 16. 
gions, he arrived in the neighbourhood of Pultowa, a 

ſmall Ruſſian town, ſituated on the river Worſklaw, 


at the caſtern extremity of the Ukraine“. 


Bor of whatever extravagance Charles may be ac- 
cuſed, in marching this far, through a rugged and 
impracticable country, in a remarkably ſevere ſeaſon, 
he cannot be blamed for endeavouring to make him-. 
ſelf maſter of Pultowa. It was one of the magazines 
of the Czar, and well ſtored with proviſions and othey 
necceſſaries, of which the king of Sweden was in great 
want. But, beſide being naturally ſtrong, it was de- 
fended by a garriſon of nine thouſand men; and Peter 
lay at no great diſtance, with an army of feventy 
thouſand, ready to attempt its relief, "Theſe unfavour- 
able circumſtances might have ſtaggered the reſolution 
of a Cæſar or a Marlborough; but to Charles, whoſe 
deſire of encountering danger was even ſtronger than 
his paſſion for conqueſt, they were only ſo many in- 
centives to undertake the enterprize, He accordingly 
inveſted Pultowa with his half famiſhed army, now 
reduced to twenty-ſeven thouſand men, eighteen 
thouſand of whom only were Swedes ; and yet with 
this ſmall force, inſufficient to cut off the communi- 
cation between the garriſon and the Ruſſian army, 
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he hoped not only to take the town, but to defeat and 
even to dethrone the czar, although his other dif- 
advantages were many. 


As Charles had been under the neceſſity of leaving 
the greater part of his heavy cannon in the moralles 
and defiles through which he paſſed, the regular 
progreſs of the ſiege was flow. The garriſon bravely 
repelled all attempts to carry the place by aſſult; 
and the king of Sweden was dangerouſly wounded in 
the heel in viewing the works, Meanwhile the czar, 
having collected his forces, advanced to the relief of 
Pultowa, and made ſuch a diſpoſition of his army as 
ſhewed that he was no novice in the art of war. 
Charles, though greatly indiſpoſed by his wound, was 
fired at the approach of an enemy whom he diſpiſed. 
Betrayed by a falſe idea of honour, he could not bear 


the thought of waiting for battle in his enttenchments. 


Having appointed eight thouſand men to guard the 


lines before the town, he therefore ordered his army 


Jaly 11. 


to march out, and attack the Ruſſian camp, he him- 
ſelf being carried in a litter. The Swedes charged 
with incredible fury, and broke the Ruſſian cavalry. 
But the horſe rallied behind the foot, which remained 
firm; and the czar's artillery made ſuch havock 
among the ranks of the aſſailants, that, after a deſ- 
perate combat of two hours, the Swediſh army was 
uiterly routed and diſperſed. Nine thouſand of the 
vanquiſhed were left dead in the field, and about (ix 
thouſand taken, together with the king's military 
cheſt, containing the ſpoils of Poland and Saxony. 


The remains of the Flemiſh army, to the number of 
twelve thouſand, were obliged to ſurrender on the 


banks of the Boriſthenes, for want of boats to carry 
them over the river; Charles himſelf, accompained by 
three 
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three hundred of his guards, with difficulty eſcaping 
to Bendar, a Turkiſh town in Moldavia 486. 


No victory was ever attended with more important 
conſequences than that gained at Pultowa, by Peter 
the Great. The king of Sweden loft, in one day, 
the fruits of nine years of ſucceſsful war ; and that 
veteran army, which hand ſpread terror over Europe, 
was totally annihilated. The czar was not only re- 
lieved from all apprehenſions inſpired by a powerful 
antagoniſt, in the heart of his dominions, who 


threatened to deprive him of his throne, and to over- 


throw that grand ſcheme which he had formed for the 
civilization of his extenſive empire, but enabled to 
forward his plan of improvement by means of the 
induſtry and ingenuity of his Swediſh priſoners, whom 
neceſſity obliged to exert their talents in the moſt 
remote parts of Siberia, The eleCtor of Saxony, 
hearing of the defeat of his conqueror, proteſted 
againſt the treaty of Alt-Ranſtadt, as extorted from 
him by force, and re-entered Poland. His patron 
the czar, followed him. Staniſlaus was forced to 
relinquiſh his authority, and Auguſtus found himſelf 
once more in poſſeſſion of the Poliſh throne. Peter 
revived the ancient pretenſions of the czars to 
Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and part of Finland; Den- 
mark laid claim to Scania; the king of Pruſſia to 
Pomerania; and had not the emperor and the mari- 
time powers interpoſed, the Swediſh monarchy would 
have been rent to pieces. 


Dui theſe tranſactions Charles XII. remained 
at Bender; where, through his intrigues, conducted 


48. Voltaire, ubi ſup. 7. ds Nord, tom. ii. Contin. of Puffendorf. 
lib. vii. | 
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by Poniatowſky, a Poliſh nobleman who ſhared his 


— . | - . 
A D. 2710, Misfortunes, he endeavoured to engage the Turks in 


a war with Ruſſia. In the proſecution of thoſe in- 
trigues we mult leave him, and the czar in the more 
laudable employment of civilizing his ſubjects, till 
we have terminated the memorable war between the 
confederates and the houſe of ns in regard to 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 


EKT Ä 
The General V. * of Eo ROPE carried forward, from the 


opening of the Conferences at GERTRUYDENBERG, 
to the Treaties of UTRECHT and RASTADT\, 


HOUGH the king of Sweden, during his 
proſperity, ſhewed no inclination to interfere 
in the diſpute between France and the confederates, 
Lewis XIV. had {till expectations of being able to 
engage him in his cauſe. Theſe expectations were 
conſiderably heightened by the keen indignation 


which Charles expreſſed at the emperor's open viola- 


tion of the treaty of Alt-Ranſtadt, as foon as he re- 
covered from the terror of the Swediſh arms. The 
allies were, therefore, relieved from no ſmall degree 
of anxiety, by the total ruin of that prince's affairs, 
and Lewis was deprived of the laſt hope of deſpond- 
ing ambition. He accordingly offered the moſt ad- 
vantageous terms of peace, in the preliminaries that 
were made the foundation of the conferences at Ger- 
truydenberg, | 
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As the principal ſacrifices in theſe preliminaries ON 
were the ſame with thoſe proffered in 1709, it will be 
unneceſſary to repeat them here; more eſpecially 'as A. P. 1710. 
they were not accepted. Lewis made additions to 
his conceſſions, aſter the commencement of the ne- 
gociation. He agreed not only to give up, as far as in 
his power, the Spaviſh monarchy, without any equi- 
valent, and to acknowledge Charles II. lawful king 
of Spain, but to pay a ſubſidy of a million of livres 
2 month, till bis grandſon Philip V. ſhould be 
expelied. He relinquiſhed even Aiſace to the em- 
peror; and, as a ſecurity for the performance of the 
articles of the. treaty, he engaged to deliver the for- 
tified towns of French Flanders, yet in his poſſeſſion, 
into the hands of the allies. Bur the haughtineſs of 
the States, to whom prince Eugene ,and the duke of 
Marlborough, fecure of the controuling influence of 
the penſionary Heinſius, had induced the emperor 
and the queen of England to commit the whole ma- 
nagement of the negociation, encouraged their de- 
puties, Buys and Vander Duſſen, to riſe in their de- 
mands, in proportion as the plenipotentiaries of 
France advanced in their conceſſions. Theſe inſo- 
lent republicans went ſo far as to inſiſt, That Lewis 
XIV. inſtead of paying a ſubſidy toward the war 
azainſt Philip V. ſhould aſſiſt the confederates with 


all his forces, to drive his grandſon from the Spaniſh 
throne !. 


r 
A CPP 


Ir was impoſſible for the French monarch to ſub- 
mit to ſo humiliating a requiſition ; and yet he was 
unwilling to break off the treaty. The conſerences at 
Gerttuydenberg were, therefore, idly protracted, 
while the e on both ſides, tock the field. At 


1. De Torcy, tom. ii. 


| Vol «IV, D d length, 
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PART u. length, the mareſchal d'Uxelles and the Abbe de Po- 


— 
A. D. 1710. 


May LY 


Jane 29, 


lignac, the plenipotentiaries of Lewis, returned to 
Verſailles, after having ſent a letter to the penſionary 
Heinſius, declaring the demands of the deputics of 
the States unjuſt and unreaſonable ?, 


In the mean time the confederates were making 
rapid progreſs in Flanders. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough and prince Eugene, having aſſembled the al- 
lied army more early than was expected, entered the 
French lines without reſiſtance, and ſat down before 
Douay. This city, ſtrong in its ſituation, but ill 
fortified, was defended by a garriſon of eight thou- 
ſand men. Mareſchal Villars, who had now joined 
the French army, which he was deſtined to com- 
mand, determined to attempt the relief of the place. 
He accordingly croffed the Scarpe, and advanced 
within cannon-ſhot of the allies z but finding them 
ſtrongly entrenched, and being ſenſible that the loſs 
of one battle might endanger the very exiſtence of 
the French monarchy, he thought proper to abandon 
Douay to its fate. It ſurrendered after a fiege of 
three weeks. Villars obſerved the ſame prudent con- 
duct during the remainder of the campaign, which 
was concluded with the taking of Bethune, St. Ve- 
nant, and Aire; places of great importance, but 
which were not acquired by the confederates without 
a vaſt expence of blood. 


No memorable event happened in Germany during 
the ſummer, nor any thing of conſequence on the 
ſide of Piedmont; where the vigilance of the duke 
of Berwick defeated all the attempts of the allies 
to penetrate into Dauphiny, notwithſtanding their 


2+ Ibid, 3- Duke of Berwick's Mem, vol. ii. 
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ſaperior force. The campaign was more fruitful 
of incidents in Spain. 


Tux two competitors for the crown of that king- 
dom took the field in perſon, and ſeemed determined 
to put all to the hazard of a battle. They according- 
ly met near Almenara. There general Stanhope, who 
commanded the Britiſh troops, flew with his own hand 
the Spaniſh general, Ameſſaga, and routed the caval- 
ry of Philip V. while the count de Staremberg put 
the infantry to flight, The Spaniards were again de- 
ſeated, in a more bloody engagement, at Saragoſſa. 
And in this vitory, which threatened to decide the 
fate of the Spaniſh monarchy, the Britiſh troops, un- 
der general Stanhope, had alfo the chief ſhare. 


CHARLES III. inſtead of ſecuring Pampeluna, the 
only paſs by which French troops could enter Spain, 
marched directly to Madrid, at the head of his vic- 
torious army ; and Philip V. who had retired thither, 
was obliged to quit his capital a ſecond time. The 
aſpect of things there, however, was little flattering 
to his rival. All the grandees had left the city; and 
the Caſtilians, in general, ſeemed reſolved to ſhed 


the laſt drop of their blood, rather than have a king 
impoſed upon them by heretics #. 


ME ANTEME the duke de Vendome, whoſe repu- 
tation was ſtill high, notwithſtanding his unfortu- 
nate campaign in Flanders, having aſſumed, at the 
requeſt of Philip V. the chief command of the forces 
of the houſe of Bourbon in Spain, its affairs ſoon 
began to wear a new face. The Caftilian nobles 
crowded, with their followers, round the ſtandard of 


4+ Burnet, book vii. Zift. d E pegne, tom, it, 
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a general in whoſe conduct they could confide. And 
Vendome's army, ſtrengthened by theſe brave volun- 
teers, was farther reinforced by thirty-four battalions 
of French foot, and thirty-one ſquadrons of horſe, 
detached by the duke of Berwick from Dauphiny. 
Another body of French troops, aſſembled in Rouſ- 
fillon, was preparing to enter Catalonia, under the 
duke de Noailles; ſo that the generals of the allies, 
neglected by the courts of Vienna and Great Britain, 
as well as by the States General, and at variance 


among themſelves, were forced once more to abandon 
Madrid. 


Tux confederates now directed their march toward 
Catalonia, whither Charles III. had already retired, 
in order to protect that wailike province; and, for 
the benefit of ſubſiſtence, they divided their army 
into two bodies. Staremberg, with the main body, 
marched in front, and Stanhope, with five thou- 
ſand Britiſh troops brought up the rear. Not reflecting 
that hope as well as fear gives wings to ſoldiers, the 
Engliſh general allowed himſelf to be ſurrounded by 
Vendome, in the village of Brihuega. He defended 


| himſelf with great ſpirit ; but the place being utterly 


deſtitute of fortifications, he was obliged to ſurren- 
der at diſcretion, after a ſhort but vigorous refiſtance 5. 
Nor was this all. 


STAREMBERG, appriſed of Stanhope's danger, had 
marched, though reluCtantly, to his relief, with the 
principal army. And this unwilling aid had almoſt oc- 


caſioned a greater misfortune than that which it failed 
to prevent. Staremberg had advanced too far to retreat 


Dec. 10. with ſafety in the face of the enemy. Vendome forced 


5. Id. ibid, 
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him to an engagement at Villa Vicioſa, about two LETTER 
I-agues from Brihuega, the place of Stanhope's diſaſter. EA 
Between the armies there was no proportion in num- A. D. 1710. 
bers, the allies being one half inferior to the French 

and Spaniards; yet did Staremberg, one of the ableſt 
commanders in that military age, exert himſelf ſo 

greatly, both as a general and a ſoldier, that the 

battle was fierce, obſtinate, and bloody. The Spa- 

niards, under Philip V. broke the left wing of the 

allies. But their right continued firm in ſpite of all 

the efforts of the French, while Staremberg made the 

centre of the enemy give way ; ſo that Vendome judged 

a retreat neceſſary, in order to avoid the danger of a 

total defeat *, 
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THE general of the allies however found, on muſ- 
tering his forces, that, in conſequence of the cap- 
ture of the Britiſh troops, and the loſs of men dur- 
ing the action, he was not in a condition to keep 
the field. He was beſide in want of proviſions, and 
had no proſpect of ſupply, at that late ſeaſon : he 
therefore haſtily decamped and continued his march 


into Catalonia, leaving to the vanquiſhed all the 
advantages of a complete victory. 


Tksę ſucceſſes revived, in ſome meaſure, the 
drooping ſpirits of the houſe of Bourbon; and, dure 


6. Burnet, book vii Duke of Berwick, vol. ii. This account of the 
bactle of Villa Vicioſa, though different from that of ſome hiftorians, 
is confirmed by a letter from Philip V. to his queen, dated at the camp 
of Fuentes, the 11th of December, 1710 © M. de Vendome, „ ſays he, 
(after relating the progreſs of the action), © ſeeing that our centre 
was giving way, and that our left wing of cavalry made no impreſ- 
e ſion upon their right, thought it time to propole retreating toward 


* Truija, and gave orders for that purpoſe,” Notes, No III. to vol. ii. * 
of the Dute of Berwick's Menn. 


7. Duke of Berwick, ubi ſup. | | | 
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ing the campaign, a revolution had happened in the 
Engliſh miniſtry, Rill more favourable to their affairs, 
This revolution, with its cauſes and conſequences, 
merits our pazticular attention. 


TuovuGn the great influence of Marlborough and 
Godolphin had obliged their miſtreſs to diſmiſs Harley 
from her councils, they could not deprive him of that 
confidence which they themſelves had loſt, and at- 
tempted in vain to recover. He had frequent con- 
ſultations with the queen in private; and, even while 
inviſible, is ſaid to have embarraſſed theix meaſures, 
'Theſe interviews were procured by Mrs. Maſham, 
the new favourite, who had now nen ſupplanted 
the ducheſs of Marlborough in the queen's affections. 
But could the miniſtry have retained the favour of 
the people, they might have diſregarded the private 
partialities, and in ſome meaſure the confidence of 
their ſovereign. The duke of Marlborough had the 
ſole diſpoſa] of all military employments, and the 
carls of Godolphin and Sunderland of all civil offices. 
They were in poſſeſſion of the whole power of the 
ſtate. And they had long uſed that power with ſo 
much judgment, ability, and effect, as to diſarm 
envy, ſilence fation, and reconcile to their meaſures 
all men, who did not labour under the moſt incurable 
political prejudices, or feel the ſevereſt pangs of dif- 
appointed ambition. The body of the people looked 
up to them as the worthy followers of king Wil- 
liam, our illuſtrious deliverer from popery aud ar- 
bitrary power, in the grand line of liberty and na- 
tional honour *: they enjoyed the moſt unbounded 

popularity, „ 4 Tn 

ED f Bur 
8. It has been faſhionable, of late years, to repreſent the reign of 


* illiam as 2 reign of diſgrace ; ; and, in ſupport of that opinion, an ad- 
dreſs 
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Bur popularity, however well founded, is in itſelf wt 

of a ſlippery nature. The favour of the multitude uu 
in every country, but more . eſpecially under free A.D. 1719, 
governments, can only be retained by ſomething 
new. They are totally governed by their hopes and 
fears; and theſe muſt not be too long ſuſpended, or 
too uniformly reiterated, otherwiſe they will loſe 
their effect. The Engliſh populace, during this- 
triumphant period became ſatiated even with ſucceſs, 
Victory followed victory ſo faſt, and the ſurrender 
of one town was ſo ſoon ſucceeded by the taking of 
another, that good fortune had ceaſed to excite joy: 
and the roaring of cannon and the ringing of bells 
were heard with indifference. The people began to 
feel the weight of the taxes levied in order to ſupport 
the war. And they obſerved with concern, that in all 
the negociations for peace, while liberal conceſſions 
were offered to foreign princes and ſtates, ne ſtipula- 
tion of any conſequence appeared in favour of the 
queen of England ; who, after all her waſte of blood 
and treaſure, ſeemed to have only the glory of con- 
quering and giving away Cities, provinces, and king- 
doms 9. 


A OP We ² erunpoay,,m. 


— — 
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dreſs of the houſe of commons on the meeting af the firſt parliament of 
queen Anne is produced, in which the duke of Mzriborough is ſaid ta 
bave © ſignally retrieved the ancient honour and glory of the Engiiſh na- 
tion.“ But, independent of the doubtfulneſs of thele expreſſions, this was 
the addreſs ofa Tory parliament, and framed by men who werenofriends 
to the Revolution. The criminal intrigues, connected with that glori- 
ous event, have not been concealed by the Author of theſe Letrers, nor 
the faults in the adminiſtration of William. But admitting all thoſe 
charges even as urged by his enemies, his reign, though not highly 
fortunate, muſt be allowed to have been a reign of vigour, of exertion, 
and a jealous attention to national honour ; which can never, perhaps, 
be purchaſed at too high a price, and which had been ſhamefully ne 
glected during the ignomiujous reigns of his two immediate predecct. 
fors, 9. Publications of the Times, 
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Tre Tories, encouraged by the ſucceſsful intrigues 
of Harley, and this change of humour in the people, 
which they had ſecreiiy contributed to produce, be- 
gan to entercain hopes of once more holding the reins 
of government. In order to realize theſe hopes they 
attempted to make uſe of an engine, which had often 
been played off againſt themfelves. As the Whigs, 
who were now in poſſeſſion of the adminiſtration, could 
no longer rouſe the jealouſies and apprebenſions of 
the populace on account of their civil and religious 
Iiberties, which were ſufficiently ſecured by the Re- 
volution and the Act of Settlement, the Tories en— 
deavoured to awaken the ſame fears, by touching 
another ſtring. They repreſented the church and 
monarchy as in imminent danger, from diſſenters and 


they comprebended the whole body of the Whigs. 


Tris. inflammatory doCtrine, as we have ſeen, 
had been zealouſly propagated from the pulpit, 
by the high church party, ever fince the beginning of 
the preſent reign. The vulgar, as may naturally be 
ſuppoſe, gradually began to give credit to what they 
heard fo often, and ſo vehemently urged ; for, not- 
withſtanding the formal cenſure' in parliament of that 
groundleſs opinion, it ſtill continued to be propa- 
gated. And a champion was not wanting open!y 
to brave ſuch high authority, to improve on the 
ſeditious clamour, and even to bring home the charge 
to the miuiſtry. „ | 


Tunis bold fon of the church was Dr. Henry 
Sacheverell;'a man of no ſuperior talents, but who, 
by Eis violence in railing againſt the diſſenters, oc- 
caſional conformiſts, and the Whig-party in general, 
had recommended himſelf to the Tories and the 
| DO majority 
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majority of the eſtabliſhed clergy. After having diſ- 2 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the country, by ſuch declama- ? 
tions, he was called, by the voice of the people, to a A. D. 1719. 
church in the borough of Southwark, where he had 
a more extenſive field for propagating his ſeditious 
doctrines; and being appointed to preach in St. 
Paul's cathedral, on the 5th of November, 1709, the 
anniverſary of the Gun-powder Plot, he delivered a 
ſermon, before the lord mayor of London and the 
court of aldermen, into which he poured the whole 
collected venom of his heart. He not only inveigh- 
ed, in the moſt indecent language, againſt the diſ- 
ſenters, and the moderate part of the church of Eng- 
land, whom he denominated falſe brethren, but threw 
out ſevere and pointed reflEtions againſt the prin» 
_ cipal perſons in power, and inculcated in ſtrong, and 
unequivocal terms, the ſlaviſn and exploded doctrine 
of paſſive obedience and non reſiſtance; animating 
the people to ſtand up in defence of the church, 
which he declared was in imminent danger, and for 
which, he ſaid, he ſounded the trumpet, deſiring them 
to put on the whole armour of God*®! The majority 
of the court of aldermen being attached to the princi- 
ples of the Revolution, againſt which theſe doctrines 
militated, refuſed the uſual compliment to the 
preacher, of deſiring him to print his ſermon, and 
were even ſhocked at the violence of the invective. 
But the lord Mayor, who was a zealous high-church- 
man, not only encouraged Sacheverell to publiſh his 
diſcourſe, but accepted a dedication ſtill wore vio= 
lent and inflammatory than the performance itſelf. 
The merit of both was magaified by the Tories, and 


10. Burnet, book vii, See alſo the Sermon itſelf among Sacheve- 
rell's Diſcourſes, | | 


forty 
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forty thouſand copies are ſaid to have been circulated 


— — 8 X 
A. D. 1710, in a few weeks 


No literary production ever perhaps attracted ſo 


much attention as this ſcurrilous ſermon, which had 


no kind of excellence to recommend it except what jt 
derived from the ſpirit of party. It divided the 
opinions of the nation : and Sacheverell himſelf, ex- 
rolled by the Tories as the champion of the church, 
now on the brink of ruin! and execrated by the 


Whigs as an enemy to tac Revolution, as an advocate 


for perlecution and deſpotilm, and a devoted friend 


to the Pretender, was thought of ſufkcient conſe- 


quence to be made the object of a parliamentary pro- 
ſecution. That was what he defired above all things, 
and what the miniſtry ought ſtudiouſly to have 
avoided, But they allowed, on this occaſion, their 
paſſion to overcome their prudence. Godolphin being 
perſonally attacked in the ſermon, was highly irritat- 


ed againſt the preacher : and as the offence was not 


deemed puniſhable by common law, it was reſolved 
to proceed by impeachment. Sacheverell was ac- 
cordingly taken into cuſtody, by command of the 
houſe of commons: articles were exhibited againſt 
him at the bar of the hauſe of lords, and a day was 
appointed for his trial, which to complete the folly 
of this impolitic meaſure, was ordered to be in Weſt— 
minſter-hall, that the whole body of the commons 
might be preſent 52, 


Tut people are often wrong in their judgment, 
but always juſt in their compaltion, though that 


ſentiment is ſometimes miſplaced. Their compal- 


I1. Burnet, uhi ſup, 12, Burne:, book vii. 
fon 
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ſion was rouſed for Sacheverel, whom they conſider- 
ed as an innocent victim; a meritorious individual, 
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doomed to be cruſhed by the arm of power, for A. D 1710. 


daring to tell the truth. They forgot all his ſlaviſh 
doctrines: they remembered only his violent decla- 
mations, in regard to the danger of the church and 
monarchy ; and they ſaw him expoſed, as they ima- 
gined, to perſecution for his honeſt boldneſs. They 
now believed more than they formerly feared. 
Neglecting their private affairs, and all the common 
avocations of life, their concern was turned wholly 
toward public welfare. Many, who ſeldom entered 
the church, trembled for the ſafety of the eſtabliſhed 
religion. They wandered about in Glent amazement, 
anxiouſly gazing on each other, and looking ſorward 
to the trial of Sacheverell, as if the fate of the 


nation, or of nature had depended upon the awful 
deciſion. 


WHEN the day arrived, the populace aſſembled in 
vaſt crowds, and attended the criminal to Weſt- 
minſter-hall. During the whole courſe of lis trial, 
which lafled three weeks, they conti ed ihe lane 
attentions; and, in the height of their frantic zeal, 
they deſtroyed ſeveral diſſenting meeting Hufes, in- 
ſulted a number of non-conformiits, {ome Whig 
members of the houſe of commons, and committed a 
variety of other outrages. London was a ſcene of 
anarchy and cenfufion. At laſt Sacheverell was 
found guilty; but the lenity of bis ſentence, in 
conſequence of the popular tumults, was confidered 
as a kind of triumph by the Tories. Le was only 
ſuſpended from preaching for three years, without 
being precluded from preferment, his ſermon being 
ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common 


hangman, 
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hangman . The famous decree of the Univerſity 
of Oxford, paſſed in 1683, recognizing the docttine 
of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance, was alſo, by 
a vote of the lords, ordered to be burnt at the fame 


time . 


THE mildneſs of Sacheverell's puniſhment was 
juſtly aſcribed, by the populace, to the timidity, 
not to the moderation of the miniitry. Proud of their 
victory, they every where expreſſed their joy on the 
occaſion, by bonfires and illuminations ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the vote of the lords, addreſſes were ſent 
from all parts of the kingdom aſſerting the abſolute 
power of the crown, and condemning the doctrine of 
reſiſtance, as the reſult of antimonarchical and repub- 
lican principles s. Of theſe principles the Whigs, 
as a body, were violently accuſed by the heads of the 
Tories, who now wholly engcoſſed the confidence of 


their ſovereign, and inſpired her with jealouſies of her 


principal ſervants, 


THE queen herſelf, who had long affected to adopt 
meaſures which ſhe was not permitted to guide, was 
glad of an opportunity of freeing herfelf from that 
political captivity in which ſhe was held by her 
popular and too poweriul miniſters. She accordingly 
took advantage of this ſudden and extraordinary 


change in the fenuments of the people, in order to 


bring about a total change of the perſons employed 
in the adminiſtration of her government. The 
duke of Shrewſbury, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the cauſe of Sacheverell, was made chamberlain, 
in the room 0i the earl of Rent: Godolphia received 


13. Id. ibid. 14. Journale of ie Lords, March, 17 10. 


15. Burnet, book vii. 


an 
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an order to break his ſtaff, as lord treaſurer of Great 
Britain: the treaſury was put in commiſſion; and 
Harley, as a prelude to higher promotion, was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer; while his friend, 
St. John, ſucceeded Mr. Boyle as ſecretary of ſtate. 
The duke of Marlborough alone, of the whole party 
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to which he belonged, remained in office: and 


that mark of diſtinction he owed to his own high 
reputation, not to the favour or forbearance of his 
enemies. Though his fall was already determined on, 
they were afraid that the temper of the people was 
not yet ſuſſiciently prepared for the removal of fo great 
a commander **, 


MARLBOROUGH, whoſe character is one of the 
moſt complicated in modern hiſtory, appears to have 
been fully ſenſible of his own conſequence, as well 
as of the dangerous deſigns of the new miniſtry. At 
the ſame time that he was making profeſſions of at- 
tachment to the court of St. Germains 7, (though for 
what purpoſe it is impoſſible to determine,) he wrete, 
in the following ſtrong terms, to the elector of 
Hanover; with the intere/?s of whoſe family, he ſaid, 
he conſidered thoſe of his country and of all Europe to be 

inſeparably connected.“ I hope,” adds he, * the Eng- 
„ liſh nation will not permit themſelves to be im- 
4“ poſed upon by the aitifice of Harley and his afſo- 
„ ciates. Their conduct leaves no doubt of their 
deſign of placing the pretended prince of Wales on 
« the throne, We feel too much already their bad 
intentions and pernicious views. But I expect to 
be able to employ all my attention, all my credit, 
and that of my friends, in order to advance the 


16. Id. ibid. State of Lurrpe, 1710, 17, Stuart Papers, 
1710. | 
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ART II. © intereſt of the electoral family, and to prevent the 
A. D. 1710. deſtructive counſels of a race of men, who eſtabliſh 


& principles and form cabals, which will otherwiſe 
&« infallibly overturn the proteftant ſucceſſion, and 


« with it the liberty of their country and the freedom 
« of Europe '3.” 


Tux new miniſtry were no leſs liberal in their de - 
clarations of attachment to the houſe of Hanover 19: 
and Harley, ſoon after appointed lord treaſurer, and 
created earl of Oxford and Mortimer, was perhaps 


fincere in his profeſſions. Bred up in the notions of 


the preſbyterians, to which he ſtill adhered, and 
perhaps tinctured with republican principles, he 
had only made uſe of the high-church party as a 
ladder to his ambition; and although a ſincere friend 
to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, he was accuſed, from 
this circumſtance, of abetting the hereditary deſcent 


of the crown, and all the maxims of arbitrary 
power *2, | 


In conſequence of theſe appearances, the Pretender 
was encouraged to write to his ſiſter, queen Anne. 
He put her in mind of the affection that ought to ſubſiſt 
between two perſons ſo nearly related; he recalled 
to her memory, her repeated promiſes to their com- 
mon parent z—© To you,” ſaid he, and to you 
&« alone, I wiſh to owe eventually the throne of my 
& fathers, The voice of God and of nature are 
4e loud in your ear! the preſervation of our family, 
«« the preventing of inteſtine wars, and the proſperity 
* of our country combine, to require you to reſcue 


18. Original Letters in the Hanover Papers, 1710. 19 Id, 


i id. 20. Stuart and Hanover Papers. See alſo Boling- 
broke's Leiter to Sir William Windbem, and the Duke of Berwick's Mem, 
vol, ii. 
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&© me from affliction, and yourſelf from miſery. LETTER 


& Though reſtrained by your difficult fituation, , _ 

I can form no doubt of your preferring a brother, A. P. 1710. 

« the laſt male of an ancient line, to the remoteſt 

cc relation we have in the world. Neither you nor | 
& the nation have received any injury at my hands: f 
© therefore, Madam, as you tender your honour and | 
© happineſs—as you love your family, as you revere 
« the memory of your father—as you regard the 
« welfare and ſafety of a great people, I conjure you | 
c to meet me, in this friendly way of compoſing | 
ce our difference! The happineſs of both depends | 
« upon your determination: —you have it in your | 
© power to deliver me from the reproach that invari- | | 
« ably follows unfortunate princes, and to render 
« your own memory dear to poſterity **.” 


Bur whatever effect the warm remonſtrances of 
a brother might have on the mind of the queen of 
England, the ſolicitations of his agents made no im- 
preſſion on her prime miniſter. Harley is ſaid even 
to have been hitherto ignorant of the ſentiments of 
his miſtreſs, in regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown. 
He knew that, with a natural jealouſy of her own 
authority, ſhe was averſe againſt the appearance of 
the legal ſucceſſor in the kingdom ; but a more inti- 
mate acquaintance, if not a more perfect confidence, 
only made him ſenſible, that ſhe wiſhed to leave, at 
her death, the ſceptre in the hands of the Pre- 
tender. He was too far engaged, and too fond 
of power, to retreat, He hoped however, inſtead 
of injuiing the proteſtant cauſe, more effeCtually to 


— — — 


—— — — — 


—U3VQ3?jᷓ— ſ— — — — — — 
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21. Stuart Papers, 22. MS, in the poſſeſſion of Mr, 
Macpherſon. 
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PART If: ſecure, by his eminent ſtation, the ſucceſſion of the 

A.D. 1910. houſe of Hanover, and with it the religion and 
liberties of his country. He was, therefore, under 
the neceſſity of accommodating himſelf, in ſome 
meaſure, to the wild projects of the more violent 
Tories, as well as of flattering the queen's affection 
for her brother, by ſeeming to ſecond her deſigns in 
favour of that prince. And hence the great line of 
his political conduct was in direct contradittion to 
his private opinions, 


In this reſpect, Oxford was exactly in the ſame 
predicament with Godolphin, his predeceſſor in 
office; who, though a Tory and a Jacobite, had 
been obliged, from the circumſtances of the times, 
as we have ſeen, to place himſelf at the head of the 
Whigs, and was conſidered as the leader of that paity 
by the world. But Oxford, without the ſtrong 
abilities of Godolphin, who was one of the ableſt 
ſtateſman of any age or nation, had ſtill greater dif- 
ficulties and more obſtinate prejudices to ſtruggle 
with. Even while uſing all his efforts gainſt the 
reſtoration of the excluded family, and laying bim- 
ſelf in the duſt at the feet of the legal heirs of the 
crown, he was believed, not only by his countrymen, 
but by the court of Hanover itſelf, to be a firm friend 
to the Pretender, IIis prafeſſions were conſidered 
as 'only ſo many baits to deceive ; yet did he per- 
ſevere in his principles, and in his endeavours to 
defeat all attempts to the prejudice of the Proteſtant 
Succeſlion |! 


THE new adminiſtration, in England, was intro- 
duced with a new parliament; the former having 


been difiolved, in compliance with the warm ad- 
drefles 
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dreſſes of the high- church party. In the election of 


the members of this parliament the moſt unwarran- 
table methods had been taken to keep out the Whigs; 
and methods, ſtill more unjuſtifiable, were taken to 
exclude the ſmall number of that party who had found 
their way into the houſe. Petitions were preſented 


againſt moſt members ſuppoſed to favour the old mi- 


niſtry *3, The Tories, however, though now poſſeſſ- 
ed of a decided majority on every motion, and though 
convinced that peace was equally neceſſary to the 
ſafe enjoyment of their own power, and to the ex- 
ecution of thoſe deſigns which they had formed, in 
favour of the excluded family, durſt not yet venture 
to reveal their ſentiments to the nation. The new 
miniſtry, therefore, reſolved to follow, for a time, 
their predeceflors in the line of hoſtility, The moſt 
liberal ſupplies were accordingly voted for the future 
ſupport of the war, as well as to make up for paſt 


deficiencies: in all to the amount of near fifteen _ 


millions “. 


THrs appearance of vigour left the Whigs no oc- 
caſion of murmuring at a change of meaſures. But 
their complaints would have broken out on the 
firſt ſymptom of relaxation; and Harley and the 
Tories, in purſuing, contrary to theic own inclina- 
tion, the hoſtile ſyſtem of the confederates, while 
jealouſly watched by their political enemies, would 

ave found themſelves involved in inſurmountable dif- 
ficulties and embarraſſments. Happily for the Engliſh 
miniſtry, as well as for the houſe of Bourbon, an unex- 
peCted event gave a new turn to the politics of Europe. 
This was the ſudden death of the emperor Joſeph, 


23. Burnet, book vii. 
ſum raiſed and provided for was; 14,57 3319]. 198. 34 


Vol. IV. Ee whoſe 


24. Journals 1711. The exal | 
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He was ſucceeded, not only in all his hereditary ho- 
nours and dominions, but alſo in the imperial throne, 
by his brother Charles; and as it was contrary to the 
ſpirit of the Grand Alliance, that the ſame perſon 
ſhould poſſeſs Spain and the empire, Harley and his 
aſſociates were no longer afraid to avow their pacific 
ſentiments. The fears of mankind were in a moment 
changed : the liberties of Europe ſeemed now to be 
in more danger from the power of the houſe of Auſtria, 
than that of Bourbon. 


MEANwHILE hoſtilities were carried on in every 
quarter. Diſpoſitions had been made by the allies, | 
for taking the field early in Flanders ; but the rigour 
of the ſeaſon, and the unexpected delay of ſome rein- 
forcements, prevented the duke of Marlborough from 
forming his army before the beginning of May, His 
plan was, to open the campaign with the ſiege of 
Arras and Cambray; the taking of which two im- 
portant places would have laid Picardy naked to the 
banks of the Somme. And the army originally deſ- 
tined for the ſervice of the confederates would, in all 
probability, have been ſufficient to enable him to 
accompliſh this great deſign. But the death of the 


emperor, at the ſame time that it opened a proſpect 


of peace, obſtructed the operations of war. Prince 
Eugene being obliged to march toward the banks of 
the Rhine, with the greater part of the German 
troops, in order to prevent the French and their par- 
tizans from taking advantage of that event, by diſ- 
turbing the deliberations of the electors aſſembled at 
Frankfort, the duke of Marlborough was under the 
neceſſity of limiting his views. But his vigour and 
activity were not diminjſhed. Though now inferior 

in 
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in numbers to the enemy, be anxiouſly ſought a battle, 
in hopes of overwhelming his political adverſaries, 
or at leaſt cloſing his military exploits, with a ſplendid 
victory. But the caution of mareſchal Villars, who 
was ſtrongly poſted near Arleux, deprived the Engliſh 
commander of any opportunity of acquiring this 
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ſatisfadion. By the moſt maſterly movements, how- 


ever, Marlborough eluded the vigilance of that able 
general, and got within the French lines, without the 
loſs of a man. He ſat down before Bouchain, in fight 
of the enemy; and concluded the campaign with the 
taking of that important place **. 


NoTHIiNG memorable, in the military line, was 
tranſacted in Germany, prince Eugene having de- 
feated the hoſtile deſigns of the French, the electors 
proceeded coolly to the choice of a new chief; and 
che archduke, who had ſo long contended for che 
crown of Spain, and even aſſumed, as we have ſeen, 
the title of Charles III. was unanimouſly raiſed to 


the imperial dignity, by the name of Charles VI. 


On the ſide of Piedmont, the duke of Berwick, as 


formerly, ſucceſsfully defended France againſt the 


forces of the duke of Savoy. In Spain, the taking 
of Gironne, by the duke de Noailles, and the raiſing 
of the ſiege of Cardona, by Staremberg, in defiance 
of a greatly ſuperior army, under Vendome, were the 
only events.of any conſequence. No action happened 
at ſea, nor any thing worthy of notice, except the 
failure of an expedition, from Old and New England, 
againſt Quebec, the capital of Canada, or New France. 
This enterpriſe miſcarried, partly from the late ſea- 
lon at which it was undertaken, and partly from an 


25. Burnet, book vii. State of Europe, 1711. 
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PART IT. jignorance of the navigation of the river St. Lawrence, 
A. D. 1711. Where ten tranſports, and two thouſand five hundred 


men, were loſt 25. 


Tk general languor of the campaign, together 


with the elevation of the archduke, Charles, to the 


head of the empire, infpired the Britiſh miniſtry and 
the houſe of Bourbon with the moſt ſanguine hopes 
of peace. They had even negociated ſecretly during 
the ſummer : and preliminaries were privately ſigned 
at London, on the 27th of September, by Menager, 
the French agent, and St. John, the Engliſh ſecre- 
tary, This inſidious tranſaction, ſo diſgraceful to 
Great Britain, being accidentally brought to light, all 
the other allies were alarmed. They ſaw themſelves 
ready to be deſerted by a power, which had been the 
chief ſupport of the war. And though not altogether 
averſe againſt peace, they could place no confidence 
in the negociations of men capable of ſuch diſinge- 
nuity ; and whoſe ſole object ſeemed to be the ſecur- 
ing to themſelves and their adherents the emoluments 
of office, by putting a ſpeedy end to hoſtilities, inſtead 
of endeavouring to procure for their country and the 
confederates the fruits of ſo many glorious victories, 
acquired at an enormous expence of blood and trea- 
ſure ). © That,” ſays M. de Torcy, ſpeaking of 

| the 


26. Id. ibid. 27. This accuſation is even in ſome 
meaſure, admitted by St. John himſelf, who was deeply concerned in 
theſe ſecret negociations. « | am afraid,” ſays he, © that the prin- 
% cipal ſpring of our actions was to have the government of the ſtate 


“ in our hands; that. bur principal views were the conſervation of 


this power, great emaployments to ourſelves, and great opportunities 
te of rewarding thoſz who had helped to raiſe us; to break the body 
of the Whigs, adds he ; © to render their ſupports (the Dutch and 
« the other allics) uſeleſs to them, and to fill the employments of the 


« kingdom, 
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the ſecret popoſal of the Engliſh miniſtry to ne- 
gociate with France, without the intervention of 
Holland, was like aſking a fick perſon labouring 
«© under a long and dangerous 1ilneſs, if he would be 
« cured!” 


THE preliminaries, when communicated to the 
miniſters of the confederate princes and ates, ſerved 
only to increaſe their jealouſies and fears. The reſig- 
nation of Philip V. was no longer inſiſted on. This 
omiſſion particularly offended the emperor : and count 
de Galas, the imperial ambaſſador at the court of 
London, in the heat of his zeal for his maſter's in- 
tereſt, having publiſhed a copy of the articles in a 
news-paper, as an appeal to the public, all England 
was thrown into a ferment. The people, always 
jealous of national honour, were filled with indigna- 
tion at the new miniſtery, for negociating ſecretly 
with France z a power whoſe ambition had ſo long 
diſquieted her neighbours, and whoſe humiliation had 
been the declared object of the Grand Alliance. 
They juſtly ſuſpected the court of ſiniſter deſigns 
eſpecially as the ſtipulations in the preliminaries 
fell infinitely below their expectations, after fa 
ſucceſsful a war. The more moderate Tories, 
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aſhamed of the meanneſs, if not the baſeneſs of their 


leaders, alio took part with the offended allies ; and 
the Whigs, while they allowed the ſcaſon for nego- 
ciating to be arrived, execrated the mode, and at- 
tempted to render odious the men by whom the ne- 
gociation was conducted *. | 


« kingdom, down to the meaneſt, with Tories.“ { Letter to Sir Mi. 
liam Windham.) Peace, coutinues he, © had been judged with 
« reaſ-n, to be the only ſolid foundation whercupon we could erect a 
& Tory ſyſtem.” Ibid. 

28, Publications of the times, 
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TAE Engliſh miniſtry, however, were not without 


their abettors. The pens of the moſt eminent writers 


of the age were employed in vindication of their 
meaſures, and to render contemptible their political 
enemies. Deſcnded by ſuch powerful advocates, and 
encouraged by the favour of thetr ſovereign, they de- 
terminated to ſupport the preliminaries. The queen 


accordingly told the parliment, on its meeting, in a 


ſpeach from the throne, That, notwith/tanding the 
arts of thoſe that delighi in war, both time and place 
were appointed for opening the treaty of a general 
peace; that ſhe was reſolved to improve and en- 
large, by the advantages to be obtained, the intereſt 
of her ſubjects in trade and commerce; and that 


ſhe would not only endeavour to procure all rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction to her allies, but to unite them 


in the ſtricteſt engagements, in order to render per- 


manent the public tranquillity. The beſt way how- 


ever, ſhe added, to treat of peace with effect, was to 
make an early proviſion for carrying on the war; ſhe, 
therefore demanded the uſual Lupplics, and recom- 
mended unanimity 27, 


THE ſupplies were reality granted by the com- 
mons, who alſo echoed back the queen's ſpeach i in 
an affectionate addreſs. The lords were leſs com- 
plaiſant. Tbey clogged their addreſs with a clauſe, 
« That no peace could be ſafe or honourable, ſhould 


« „ Spain and the Indies be allowed to remain with 


« any branch of the houſe of Bourbon: and this 


addition to the addreſs was carried, by a majority 


of the houſe, in ſpite of all the arguments of the 


miniſſry, who oppoſed it with the whole weight of 


Cs « + r 


— 


29. Journals, Dec. 7, 1711. 


anſwer 


government. The queen returned an ambiguous 
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anſwer to an addreſs ſo ſubverſive of her meaſures; 
and as the vote for the obnoxious clauſe was known 
to have been procured chiefly by the influence and 
intrigues of the duke of Marlborough, ſhe ſaw the 


neceſſity of depriving him of his employments, or 


of diſmiſſing her miniſter, and ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of the treaty of peace. Chuling the firſt of 


thoſe alternatives, ſhe ſent the duke a letter, telling 


him that ſhe had no more occaſion for his ſervice z 
and in order to ſecure a majority in the houſe of 
lords, twelve gentlemen, devoted to the court, were 
created peers “. 


Tris was an extraordinary ſtretch of prerogative, 
and could not fail to give alarm to the independent 
part of the nobility; as it was evident, that the ſove- 
reign, by ſuch an arbitrary exertion of royalty, could 
at all times over-rule their reſolutions. But as law 
was on the ſide of the crown, they were obliged to 
ſubmit to the indignity put upon them. The body 
of the Whigs were filled with conſternation at theſe 
bold meaſures ; and as their leaders now diſpaired of 
being able to reinſtate themſelves in the adminiſtra. 
tion, by more gentle means, they are ſaid to have 
planned a new revolution. It is at leaſt certain, that 
the heads of the party held ſrequent cabals with the 
Dutch and Imperial ambaſſadors, as well as with the 
baron de Bothmar, envoy from the elector of Hano- 
ver, who preſented, in the name of his maſter, a 
ſtrong memorial againſt the projected peace; declare 
ing, that the fruits of a glorious war would be loſt, 
ſhould Spain and the Indies be abandoned to the duke 
of Anjou 3. And every method was taken, particu- 
larly by the earl of Sunderland and lord Halliſax, ta 


39. Byrnet, Boyer, Swift. Bolingbroke, 31. Ibid, 
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impreſs the people with a belief, nor ſeemingly with- 
out reaſon, that the chief view. of the preſent miniſtry 
was the reſtoration of the excluded family. They 
therefore aſſirmed, that the Proteſtant Succeſſion was 
in danger, and urged the neceſſity of ſending for the 


elector of Hanover or his ſon 3*. 


On the other hand, the Tories employed all the 
force of wit and ſatire, of which they were in full 
poſſeſſion, againſt their political adverſaries; but eſ- 
pecially to degrade the charaQter, and ridicule the 
conduct of the duke of Marlborough; whoſe diſmiſ- 
fion from the command of the army, after ſuch ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs, without ſo much as an imputa- 
tion of miſbehaviour, in his military capacity, they 
were afraid would rouſe the reſentment of the nation 
againſt the miniſtery. Their chief accuſation againſt 
him was, that, in order to favour his own operations 
in Flanders, to gratify his ambition, and to glut his 
inordinate avarice, he had ſtarved the war in Spain. 
Alluding to the ſtrength of the French barrier, they 
uſed a vulgar phraſe, which made great impreſſion on 
the people; they ſaid, that to endeavour to ſubdue 


France, by attacking her ſtrong towns on the fide 


of Flanders, was“ taking the bull by the horns;“ 

that the troops and treaſures of the confederates, in- 
ſtead of being. employed i in expelling Philip V. la 
the throne of Spain, had been thrown away on un- 


important ſieges, and attacks upon aimoſt impreg- 


nable lines; that prince F.ogene having profited like 
Marlborough, by theſe hoſtilities, had united with 
him in influencing the councils of the States, through 
the penſionary Heinſius; and that all three meant 


32. Mem de Torsy, tom. ii. Stuart Papers, 1711, 1712. 
| | nothing, 
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nothing, by the undeciſive campaigns in Flanders, 
but to protrat? the war, and to perpetuate their own 
| power, which was intimately connected with 1t 33, 


Bur now, my dear Philip, when the prejudices of 
party have ſubſided, this accuſation appears to have 
been malicious and unjuſt. It is generally agreed, 
at the ſame time it is admitted thoſe generels had an 
intereſt and a pride in proſecuting the war, That to 
puſh France on the fide of Flanders, was the moſt 
effeCtual way of depriving the houſe of Bourbon of 
the Spaniſh throne. The diſtance of the conſederates 
from Spain; its vicinity to France; the neceſſity of 
conveying every thing thither by ſea; the ſterility 
of the country by reaſon of the indolence of the 
inhabitants; and the obſtinate averſion of the Spa- 
niards, in general, againſt a prince ſupported by 
heretics, rendered it almoſt impraQticable to conquer 
that kingdom, as experience had proyed, after re- 
peated victories. But Spain might have been com- 
pelled to receive another ſovereign without being ut- 
| terly ſubdued ; the duke of Marlborough took the 
true method of dethroning Philip V, 


TrouGn the breaking of the ſtrong barrier of 
France in the Netherlands had coſt the confederates 
much blood and treaſure, as well as time, the work 
was, at length, nearly completed. Another campaign 
would probably have enabled them, had they con- 
tinued united, to penetrate into France, and even to 
take poſſeſſion of Paris; ſo that Lewis XIV. in order 
to ſave his own kingdom, would have been obliged ro 
relinquiſh the ſupport of his grandſon, and to pull him, 
in a manner with his own hands, from the Spaniſh 


33. Parliamentary Debates, and Publications of the Timęs. 
throne. 
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throne. Of this the king of France. was as ſenſible as 
the duke of Marlborough **: and hence his joy at the 
change of ſentiments in the court of England, and 
the regret of the Whigs at the loſs ot ſo glorious an 
opportunity of advancing the intereſts of their country, 
and of ſully gratifying their vengeance againſt that 
monarch, 


IT is, indeed, ſincerely to be lamented, and poſ- 
ſibly may to the lateſt poſterity, that ſuch a change 
ſhould have happened at this critical period. For 
however impolitic it might he, in the Eng'iſh mini- 
ſtry, to continue the war, aſter the year 1596, as it 
ſurely was after 1709, when all the objects of the 
Grand Alliance might have been obtained ; yet as 
the war was carried on afterward, at a vaſt expence 
of blood and treaſure, and with a degree of ſucceſs, 
which, if foreſeen, would perhaps have juſtified the 
proſecution of it, no propoſals of peace ſhould have 
been liſtened to, far leſs any defire to negociate ſecret- 
ly inſinuated by a French ſpy 35, till advantages equiva- 


lent to that additional expence had been offered. 


Since we had committed a /ucce/sful folly, to uſe the 
words of my lord Bolingbroke, it was folly not to 
profit by it to the utmoſt. No (top ſhould have been 
put to the career of victory, until the houſe of Bour- 
bon had been completely humbled, 


IT was on this ground that the Whigs now ſo vio- 
lently oppoſed the peace, and urged the neceſſity of 
continuing the war, that they might have an oppor- 
runity of recovering the adminiſtration, and conſe- 


34. Mem. de Torcy, tom. ii. 35. Gaultier, who was firft 
employed to ſignify to the court of Verſailles the inclinations of the 
Tory miniftry toward peace, was a catholic prieſt, and a ſpy for 
France in Lende. Men. de Torcy, tom ii. 


quently 
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quently of wreſting the negociations out of the hands 
of men, whom they conſidered as enemies to the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion, to the liberties of mankind, and to 
the common cauſe of the confederates. They ad- 
mitted, that the elevation of the archduke to the im- 
perial throne had made a material alteration. in the 
political ſtate of Europe; that the power of the houſe 
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of Auſtria, which all centred in the perſon of the em- 


peror Charles, was very great; but they affirmed, at 
the ſame time, that was no ſufficient reaſon for nego- 


ciating prematurely with the houſe of Bourbon, or 


accepting inadequate terms. 


ENGLAND and Holland held the balance; and as 
they had chiefly contributed toward the ſucceſs of the 
war, they had a right to be the arbiters of peace. 
In order to preſerve the equilibrium: of power, and 


effectually to prevent the union of the kingdoms of 


France and Spain in the perſon of the ſame prince in 
any future time, Spain might be given, it was ſaid, 
to the duke of Savoy; the moſt valuable of the Spa- 
niſh poſſeſſions in America, to Great Britain; and 
Philip V. might be gratified with a principality in 
Italy; after which there would ſtill remain enough to 
ſatisfy the emperor and the States, without diſmem- 
bering the French monarchy 35, But whether we had 
left Philip, or placed any other prince on the throne 
of Spain, we ought to have reduced the power of 
France to a ſtate of depreſſion from which it would 
not have recovered for generations to come. 


WHILE the Whigs were occupied in contemplating 
thoſe extenſive plans of policy, and encouraged in their 
ſchemes by the Imperial and Dutch miniſters, little 


36. Publications of the Times, 
wonder 
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wonder they embraced raſh reſolutions, and adopted 


violent counſels, in order to obſtruct the negociation 
of a treaty, which was dellined to extinguiſh ail 
their hopes; to ſtrike the ſword of conqueſt from the 


hand of the confederates, and the wreath of vic- 


tory from their brows; to deprive them of an op- 
portunity, that fortune and valour had conſpired to 
produce, and which might never return, of utterly 
breaking the power of their ambitious enemies, and 
effeCtually ſecuring the civil and religious liberties of 
Europe. 5 


As a laſt effort to recover their authority, and ta 
prevent the ills they feared, the Whigs invited over 
prince Eugene to London. No leis bold and in- 


telligent as a politician, than able and intrepid as 


a commander, he made no doubt of defeating the 
projected treaty of peace, by embarraſſing the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry, with ſplendid offers of advamage, pro- 


vided the queen would agree to continue the war. 


Among other things, he meant to propoſe, in the 
name of the emperor, that the imperial forces in Spain 
ſhould be augmented to the number of thirty thou- 


ſand, and that Great Britain ſhould be put in ful! 
poſſeſſion of the commerce of that kingdom and of 


the Spaniſh dominions in America 37, 


Bur, unfortunately for the Whigs, as well as ſor 
the contederates, and for the grandeur and proſperity 
of the united kingdoms, the duke of Marlborough was 
diſmiſſed from all his employments before the arrival 
of prince Eugene, and rendered incapable to ſecond 
his views. The commons, being chiefly Tories, were 
firm in their ſupport of the miniſtry; and a majoriry 


37. Men. de Tercy, tom. it, Stuart Papers, 1713. 


had 
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had been ſecured in the houſe of lords, by the intro- LET 
duction of the twelve new peers. That great ma!!! 
was therefore obliged to return to the continent, with- 4. N. 712. 
out being able to do any thing for the intereſt of the 

allies; though, during his ſtay in England, it is af- 

firmed that he ſuggeſted many deſperate expedients, 

and ſome violent, and even inhuman meaſures, for de- 

priving the Tories of the adminiſtration 3%. But theſe - 

were all prudently rejected by the Hanoverian reſi- 

dent and the leaders of the Whigs; as an inſurrec- 

tion, or popular tumult, if not finally ſucceſsful, be- 
ſide the' miſchief it might otherwiſe have occaſioned, 

would have endangered the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 

They refuſed to employ any but legal means. 


ere CT EIS T — 


Dugix thoſe ineffectual intrigues, the Engliſh 
miniſtry gained a new victory over their political ad- 
verſaries. Lord Townſhend, who had been employed 
in the negociations for peace, in 1709, had concluded 
a treaty with the States of the United Provinces, by 
which Liſle, Tournay, Menin, Douay, and ſeveral 
places on the Lys and the Scheld, were guarantied 
to the Dutch as a barrier, at the end of the war. And 
they undertook to guaranty, in return, the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion; to aid with their fleets and armies the Preſump- 
tive Heirs of the Britiſh Crown, whenever that Succeſſion 
thould appear to be in danger 39, | 


38. Mem, de Torcy, tom. ii. Stuart papers, 1913. He is ſaidtohave 
propolcd to ſet fire to London, in differeut places, in the night; that, in 
the midf of the confuſion, the duke of Marlborough ſhould appear at 
the head of a party in arms; that he ſhould firſt poſſeſs himſelf of the 
Tower, the Bank, the Exchequer, and then ſeize the perſon of the 
queen; force her to diſſolve the parliament, to call a new repreſentative, 
to make a free inquiry into the clandeſtine correſpondence with France, 
and to puniſh the guilty with death. Id. ibid. 

33. Mem, de Torcy, tom. ii, Burnet, book vii. 
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PART II. TuksE engagements were perfectly conformable to 
—— : | 2 p 
A.D. 7712. the declared views of the late miniſtry, who had rati- 
fied the treaty, but utterly inconſiſtent with thoſe of 
the preſent, as well as with their ſafety. They were 
not ignorant that the Whigs, and perhaps even the 
States, pretended that his perilous period was already 


arrived. They were alſo ſenſible, that France would 


with difficulty yield cities and towns that were effen- 


tial to their own defence. And being determined to re- 


move every obſtacle that might retard the peace, they ; 


brought the Barrier Treaty, and all the tranſactions 
relative to it, before the Houſe of Commons, under 
pretence that Townſhend had exceeded his inſtruc- 
tions. The commons, entirely governed by the court, 
voted that ſeveral articles of the treaty were deſtruc- 
tive to the intereſts of Great Britain; and therefore, 
that he who negociated and ſigned the treaty, having 
no authority to inſert thoſe pernicious articles, was 
an enemy to the queen and the kingdom. 


IT is not a little ſurpriſing, that at the ſame time 
the late miniſtry were concluding this treaty, which 
had ſolely for its object, on the part of Great Britain, 
the ſecurity of the Hanoverian ſucceſhon, Marlbo- 
rough and Godolphin, who directed the meaſure, 
were ſtill holding out hopes to the court of St. Ger- 
mains. Godolphin is ſaid only to have regretted his 
fall, as it deprived him of the power of ſerving effec- 
tually the excluded family. ** Harley, I hope,” ſaid 
be, * will reſtore the King,” for ſo he called the Pre- 
tender “ but he will make France neceſſary to that 
« meaſure: I deſigned to have done the buſineſs a- 
lone “.“ 


41. Stuart Papers, 170g. 
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MARLBOROUGH, though perhaps leſs ſincere in LETTER 


his profeſſions, was more liberal in his promiſes of 


XXIII. 


ſucceſs. While he lamented, that he was not likely A. D. 1712. 


to be employed in concluding the peace, as he might, 


in that caſe, he ſaid, have done eſſential ſervice to the 


6/4 cauſe, he aſſured the court of St. Germains, that 
the eyes of the people would be gradually opened. They 
will ſee their intereſt,” added he, © in reſtoring 
their King. I perceive ſuch a change in his favour, 
c that I think it impoſſible but he muſt ſucceed z 
© but when he ſhall ſucceed, let there be no retroſ- 
« pect. All that has been done ſince the Revolution 
© muſt be. confirmed. His buſineſs is to gain all, by 
& offending none. As for myſelf,” continues Marl- 
borough, *I take God to witneſs, that what I have 
ce done for many years,” conſcious that his original de- 
ſection of his benefaQor could not be vindicated, 
& was neither from ſpleen to the ROYAL FAMIL x, 


% nor ill: will to their cauſe, but to humble the power 


« of France; a ſervice as uſeful to the KINc, as it 
e js beneficial to his kingdom.“ 


TRESsE extracts ſeem to prove, That although both 
the late and the preſent miniſters, Oxford excepted, 
intended to call the Pretender to the throne, their 
views in regard to that meaſure were very different. 
The former meant to connect it with the aggrandiſe- 
ment of Great Britain, and the humiliation of France ; 
the latter, to lean upon France for ſupport. And for 
that ſupport they were willing to ſacrifice the honour 
and intereſt of the nation; to deſert the true ſyſtem 
of European policy, under pretence of ceconomy, and 


to ink into that ſtate of abject dependence upon a 


42. 3iuart Papers, 119 
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PART. IT. rival power, which had diſgraced the reigns of the 
A. D. 19712 fecond Charles and the ſecond James. 


Bur ſuch obſervations apart, my dear Philip, the 
politics of England, during this period, afford an 
object for philoſophic curiolity, to which there is 
perhaps no parallel in the annals of mankind. That 
Marlborough and Godolphin, the great leaders of 
the Whigs, while purſuing with zeal the views of that 
party, had always in contemplation the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of the family of Stuart! and that Oxford, the 


Jan. 18. 


head of the Tories, and a reputed Jacobite, ſhould 
ſecure, by his addreſs, the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Brunſwick, without being able to acquire their con- 
fidence, and while he was known to be at bottom a 
Whig by the queen and the court of St. Germains, 
whoſe confidence be was thought to poſſeſs, and whoſe 
views he was ſuppoſed to promote 43] are ſingular 
particulars in the hiſtory of human nature. 


 WairE the Engliſh miniſtry were ſmoothing at 
home the road to peace, general conferences were 
opened at Utrecht, for reſtoring tranquillity to Eu- 
rope. And the earl of Strafford and the biſhop of 
Briſtol, the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, in or- 


der to reconcile the confederates to the negociation, 


declared that the preliminaries ſigned by Menager, 
and accepted by St. John, to which they artfully 


gave the name of propoſals, were neither binding on 
the queen nor her allies #%. This declaration com- 
poſed the ſpirits of the confederates in ſome degree. 


But before any progreſs could be made in the treaty, 
certain unexpected incidents gave a new turn to the 


negociations, and alarmed queen Anne and her Tory 


43- Compare Stuart and Hanover Papers, 44+ Burnet, book, vii, 
miniſtry 
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miniftry for the fate of that peace which they had ſo 
much as heart. 


Tas Dauphin of France, the only legitimate fon 
of Lewis XIV. having died the preceding year, had 
been ſucceeded in his title, as heir to the French 
monarchy, by his eldeſt fon, the duke of Burgundy. 
That prince alſo died early in the prefent year; and, 
in three weeks after,. his fon, the duke of Brittany. 
In conſequence of this uncommon mortality, which 
has been aſcribed to the ambitious intrigues of the 
duke of Orleans, the duke of Anjou, a ſickly infant, 
the ſole ſurviving ſon of the duke of Burgundy, only 
ſtood between the king of Spain and the crown of 
France. The confederates were, therefore, filled 
with reaſonable apprehenſions, leſt that union of the 
two monarchs, which it had been the chief object 
of the war to prevent, ſhould at laſt be completed, 
after all their ſucceſſes, by the death of a puny child, 
and the lukewarmneſs, if not treachery, of a princi- 
pal ally. And the queen of England and her miniſters 


were not a little at a loſs how to quiet theſe well 
grounded fears.“ | 


EXTRAORDINARY as it may ſeem, the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry had not hitherto furniſhed their plenipotentiaries 
with inſtructions relative to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion ?. 
Theſe were reſerved for a confidential envoy, in- 
tended to be joined with the two former, and who 
had been employed in the feciet negociations with 
France +*. Though the earl of Strafford and the bi- 
ſhop of Briſtol were Tories, and whoily devoted to the 


42. Swift's Hiſt, of the four laſt Years of Queen Anne, 
43- Mr. Prior, ſo well known by his ſprightly poems, and who 


had a principal ſhare in all the negociations relative to the peace of 
Utrecht. 


Vol. IV. „ 


court, 
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court, it was not thought fafe to truſt them with a. 
matter ſo injurious to the honour and the intereſt of 


their country. 


TH1s deceitful mode of proceeding, altogether un- 
worthy of a great nation, which, as it had borne the 
chief burden of the war, might openly have dictated 
the plan of pacification, ſufficiently juſtifies the ſuſ- 
picions of the allies, That the general intereſts of the 
confederacy would be ſacrificed to the eagerneſs of 
queen Anne for peace; to the ſelfiſh motives of her 
miniſters and her own views in favour of her bro- 
ther, the Pretender; that become jealous of the con- 
neCtion of the confederates with the Whigs and the 
houſe of Hanover, ſhe had entered into a private 
negociation with Lewis; and was even willing, by 
favourable conditions, io procure ſupport againſt her 
former friends, from a prince whoſe power had been 
ſo lately broken by her arms, and for whoſe humilia- 
tion ſhe had exhauſted the wealth, and watered the 
earth with the blood of her fubjeQs ! 


Tk death of the princes of France, however, 
by exalting the hopes and increaſing the demands of 
the allies, obliged the Britiſh miniſtry to depart from 
their reſolution of ſending a third plenipotentiary to 
Utrecht, (for purpoſes beſt known to themſelves) and 
to urge Lewis XIV. as he valued the bleſſings of 
peace, to take ſome public ſtep, for preventing the 
crowns of France and Spain from being joined on the 
head of the ſame prince. To this end they ſug- 
geſted different alternatives, out of which the French 
monarch might ſorm a propoſal that ought to fatisfy 
the allies. The principal of thoſe were, That Philip 
V. ſhould either reſign the crown of Spain, (a mea- 


ſure that would be more acceptable to the confede- 
rates 
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rates than any other) or transfer to his younger bro- 
ther, the duke of Berry, bis right to the crown of 
France; that, ſhould Philip conſent to the reſigna- 
tion, his right to the crown of France would not 
only be preſerved entire, but in the mean time Naples 
and Sicily, the hereditary dominions of the houſe of 
Savoy, with the duchy of Montferrat and Mantua, 


ſhould be erected into a kingdom for him; that all 


thoſe territories ſhould be annexed to France, on 
Philip's acceſſion to that crown, except the iſland of 
Sicily, which ſhould, in ſuch event, be given to the 
houſe of Auſtria; and that Spain and her American 
dominions ſhould be conferred on the duke of Savoy, 
inſtead of his own dominions, and in full ſatisfaction 
of all his demands, as one of the confederates **. 


PHILIr V. as ſoon as the queſtion was ſubmitted 
to him, wiſely preferred the certain poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniſh throne to the precarious proſpect of a more 
deſirable ſucceſſion, with all the appendages the con- 
federates could offer; but the hefitation of Lewis 
XIV. in acceding to either alternative, evidently 
ſhewed he had been flattered by the Britiſh miniſtry, 
that his grandſon ſhould not be obliged to make a 
ſolemn renunciation of the crown of France, and yet 
be permitted to wear that of Spain and the Indies. 
&© A king of France,” ſaid he, * ſucceeds not as heir, 
&© but as maſter of the kingdom; the ſovereignty of 
& which belongs to him, not by choice, but by birth» 
t igt : he is obliged, for his crown, to no will of a 
© prior king; to no compact of the people, but to the 
r Ja and this law is eſteemed the work of HI who 
* eſtabliſhes monarchies. It can neither be invali- 
* dated by agreement, nor rendered void by renun- 


44 Mem. de Torcy, tom. i. 
F f 2 cc ciation ; 
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ce ciation : ſhould the king of Spain, therefore, re- 
„ nounce his right, for the ſake of peace, that act 


© would only deceive himſelf, and diſappoint the 
* allies**;”” | 


SECRETARY St. John, who correſponded with the 
court of Verſailles on this delicate ſubject, admitted 
the French nation might hold, with what juſlice he 
did not preſume to ſay, 'That God alone can, in any 
poſſible inſtance, annul the law of ſucceſſion, be the 
inconveniencies to ſociety ever ſo great, but that, in 
England, moſt men were in another way of thinking ; 
that even ſuch as were moſt ſuperſtitiouily devoted 
to monarchy believed, that a prince might forego his 
right, by a voluntary renunciation; and that the 
perſon, in whoſe favour the renunciation was made, 
might be juſtly ſupported by the princes who ſhould 
happen to be guatantees of the treaty. In a word, 
he declared, that an end mult be put to all negocia- 
tion, unleſs the French monarch would accept the 
expedient propoſed. Lewis was, at laſt, under the 
neceſſity of complying; and it was agreed, that the 
renunciation of Philip V. ſhould be regiſtered in the 
books of the parliament of Paris, and ſolemnly re— 
ceived and tatiſied by the Cortes, or ſtates of Caſtile 
and Arragon 4*, 


As 


45. Id. ibid. 46. Ma. de Torcy, ubi ſup. Queen Anpe's 
expreſſions to her parliament, on this ſubjgct, are very ſorcible. For 
« confirming rhercnunciations and ſettlements before mentioned,” ſays 
ſhe, © it is offered that they ſhall be ratified in the moſt ſtrong and ſo- 
„ lemn manner, both in France and Spain; and that thofe kingdoms, 
& as well as all the other powers engaged in the preſent war, ſhall be 
guarantees to the ſame. But the nature of this article,” adds ſhe, is 
© ſuch, that it executes itſcif, The intereſt of Spain is to ſupport it: 
& and, in France, the perſons to whom that ſucceſſion is to belong, wall 
6 be ready and powerful enough to vindicate their own right, Friar ce 
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As ſoon as this important article was ſettled, the 


queen of England agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms; 
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and the immediate delivery of Dunkirk to the Britiſh A. b. 1712. 


troops, was the condition of that indulgence. Theſe 


circumſtances naturally lead us to examine the pro- 


greſs of the campaign» 


THE aoke of Ormond being appointed to the com- 


mand of the Britiſh forces in Flanders, and of ſuch 
foreign troops as were in Britiſh pay, in the room 
of the duke of Marlborough, the whole confederate 
army, amounting to an hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, under prince Eugene, took the field toward the 
end of April. The French army, commanded by 
mareſchal Villars, was ſtrongly poſted behind the 
Scheld. But as prince Eugene found that the enemy 


tt and Spain are now more effectually divided than ever; and thus, by 
de the bleſſing of God, will areal balance of power be fixed in Europe, 
* andremain liable to as few accidents as human affairs can be exempted 
66 from.” ( Fournals, June 6, 1712.) Unfortunately this has not been 
the caſe; for although the monarchies of France and Spain have been 
hitherto divided, (not by the renunciation of Philip V. but in conſe- 
quence of the recovery of the young dauphin, afterward Lewis XV.) 
the two courts have generally been as intimately united in policy, as if 


the two crowns had heen placed on the head of the ſame prince: and, 


the extraordinary xertions of Great Britain, both by land and ſea, which 
have far exceeded all human credibility in vigour, and all political calcu- 
lation of the expence ſhe could poſſibly bear, only could have thuslong 
preſerved the liberties of Europe. | 


Inſtead of allowing Philip V. the alternative of retaining the crown of 


Spain, the Britiſh miniſtry ought to have inſiſted on h's abſolute refig- - 


nation of that crown, for the eventual] ſucceſſion to the crown of France, 
with the immediate poiceſtion of the kingom offered him in Italy; 
eſpecially as his grandfather, Lewis XIV. (as he himſelf informs us, in 
Na to the Cortes) would have agreed more readily to this than to 
his reuunciation of his right to the crown of France, as it afforded a 
. Profpe of extending the French monarchy. But that extenſion, ſhould 
it even have taken place, (as we now<ertaitily know it would not) could 
not have proved ſo dangerous to the liberties of Europe, as the Family 
Compact between the two branches of the houſe of Bourbon. 


F f 3 | Rad 


June 5. 
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bad not taken every advantage of their ſituation, he 
made diſpoſitions for attacking them, in hopes of 
concluding the war with a ſplended victory; or at leaſt 
of forcing Villars to retire, and leave Cambray ex- 
poſed to a ſiege. He accordingly communicated his 
intentions to Ormond. And the heſitation of the Eng- 
liſh general, to return a poſitive anſwer, confirmed 
that penetrating genius in the ſuſpicions he had for 
ſome time entertained, that the duke had orders not 
to act offenſively *7. Filled with indignation at a diſ- 
covery ſo fatal to is own glory, as well as to the 
common cauſe of the confederates, the prince of 
Savoy made known his unhappy ſituation to the field- 
deputies of the ſtates, and to the imperial miniſter at 
Utrecht. The ſtates ſent immediately inſtructions 
to their ambaſſador at the court of London to remon- 
ſtrate on the ſubject. And the purport of thoſe i in- 
ſtructions was no ſooner known, than a motion was 
made in the Houſe of Commons, for preſenting an 
addreſs to her majeſty, That ſpeedy orders may 
5 be given to her general n Flanders, to proſe- 
10 cute the war with the utmoſt vigour, in conjunc- 
10 tion with her allics, as the beſt means to obtain a 
6 ſafe and honourable peace A ͤ motion to the 
ſame effect was made i the Houſe of Lords; but 
the miniſtry baving now a decided majority in both 
houſes, theſe ſalutary motions were rejected with a 
degree of diſdain, and the remonſtrances of the Dutch 
ambaſſador diſregarded. Ormond continued inactive. 


Noris can place the ignominy of this cruel in- 
action, and the ſhameful duplicity of the Britiſh mini- 
Ary, i in a ſtronger light, than a letter which the States 


47. Burnet book vii. Gen. Hi . of Lure, 1712. 
48. Four nal, May 28, 1 25 : 


afterward, 
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afterward ſent to queen Anne. It is impoſſible,” LETS 


ſay they, ! but we ſhould be ſurpriſed and afiied, by 
cc two declarations we have lately received from your A. D. 5712 


r Majeſty : the ſürſt, by the duke of Ormond, your 
„e general, that he could undertake nothing without new 
& grders from You ; the other, by the biſhop of 
« Briſtol, your plenipotentiary to the congreſs at 
« Utrecht, That, perceiving we did not anſwer as we 
© ought, the propoſals which you had made Us, and that 
« we would not act in concert with your miniſter on the 
4e {ubjett of peace, you would take your meaſurcs apart ; 
and that you did not look upon yourſelf to be now 
& under any engagements with Us.” In regard to the 
firſt, add they, Have we not juſt reaſon to be /ur- 
ce priſed, after the aſſurance which your Majeſty had 
« oiven Us by your letters, by your miniſters, and 
« laſtly by your general, the duke of Ormond, of 
ce your intentions that your troops ſhould be ordered to 
act with their uſual vigiour, when we find a ſtop put, 
« by an order in your Majeſty's name, without our know. 
i ledge, and certainly without the knowledge of your 
& other allies, to the operations af the confederate 
c army?—the fineſt and ſtrongeſt, perhaps, which 
6% has been in the field during the whole courſe of the 
« war; and this after they had marched, according ta 
i the reſolution taken in cancert with your Majeſty's ge- 
&« neral, almoſt up to the enemy, with a great ſuperi« 
% ority both as to number and goodneſs of troops, and 
« animated with a noble courage and zeal to acquit 
ff themſelves bravely We are ſorry to ſee ſo fine an 
6 opportunity loſt, to the ineſtimable prejudice of 
the common cauſe of the High Allies, 


% Nor can we forbear telling your Majeſty,” con- 
tinue they, © that the declaration made by the 
| Ff4 « biſhop 
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ce biſhop of Briſtol, at Utrecht, has no leſs ſurpriſed 
“ Us, than that of the duke of Ormond in the army. 
All the propoſals hitherto made to Us, on the ſubjeci 
© of Peace were couched in very general terms. In ſome 
© of the laſt conferences, it is true, your Majeſty's 
« miniſters demanded to know whether ours were 
&* furniſhed with a full power, and authoriſed to draw 
© up a PLAN for the PEACE, But it had been juſt, 
ic before ſuch a thing was demanded of Us, that they 
e had communicated the reſult of the negociations ſo long 
te treated of between your Majeſty's minifters and thoſe of 
& the Enemy; or, at leaſt, they ſhould have 791d Us, your 
« Majeſty's thoughts, on a matter which we ought to 
« have concerted together. Yet had that plan related 
« only to your Majeſty's intereſt and ours, we ſhould 
&« perhaps have been in the wrong not to have come 
« immediately into it; but as the plan in queſtion 
cc concerned the intereſt of all the Allies, and of al- 
& moſt all Europe, we had very ſtrong apprehenſions, 
te that the parlicular negociations between your Majeſty's 
e miniſters and thoſe of France, and the readineſs 
ce with which we conſented to the congreſs at Utrecht, 
© might have given his Imperial Majeſty and the other 
« Allies ground to entertain prejudicial thoughts, as if 
« jt had been the intention of your Majeſty and of Us, 
« to abandon the Grand Alliance and the common cauſe, 
© by which they might have been puſhed on to ſepa- 
ic rate meaſures, We thought thefe reaſons ſtrong 
« enough to juſtify our conduct to your majeſty on 


& this head; and as we had nowiſe engaged to enter with 


©« your Majeſty into a concert to draw up a Plan of 
« Peace, without the parc:pitation of the other members 
& of the Grand Alliance, the backwardneſswehave ſhewn 


6% to that propoſal cannot be confidered as a contraven- 


6e in of 0UR engagements z and, therefore, cannot 
| | | « ſerve 
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ce ſerve to diſengage your Majeſty from yours, with LETTER 


& reſpeCt to Us. In truth, if for ſuch a cauſe, between 


© potentates united by the fironge/? and ftricteſt ties of A. D. 1712. 


& alliance, intereſt, and religion, any of thoſe poten- 


states could quit their engagements, and diſengage theme 
& ſelves from all their oi ůions, there is no tie among 


« men that might not be broten, and we know of no 


&« engagements that could be relied on in time to 
«come . 5 


THERE would certainly have been more frankne/s 
and dignity, though not more hone/?y, and even more 
advantage, in boldly concluding at once a ſeparate 
treaty with France, than in betraying the common 
cauſe by ſuch double dealing. This St. John, who was 
himſelf deeply concerned in that “ double dealing,” 
very candidly acknowledges. France, ſays he, would 
have granted more to Great Britain for peace, than 


for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; and the allies, ſeeing 


no poſſibility of altering the meaſures of queen Anne, 
would neither have attempted to diſturb her councils, 


in hopes of inducing her to continue the war, nor have 
proſecuted it themſelves with that intemperate ardour, 


which proved the cauſe of their ſubſequent misfor- 
tunes. Better conditions would have been obtained 
& for the whole confederacy 5*: ” and the Britiſh miniſ- 
try, it may be added, inſtead of the accumulated inſamy 
of treachery, would only have merited the reproach of 


being guilty of a flagrant violation of PUBLIC FAITH, 


Dv&ING the altercation and ſuſpence occaſioned by 
the inactivity of the duke of Ormond, prince Eugene 


49- Printed Letter, preſerved in many periodical publications, and 
particularly in the Monthly Mercury, for June 1712. 


30. Bolingbrake's Sletch of ive Hiſt. and State of Europe, 
| laid 
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PART Ir. laid Gege to Queſnoy ; and, in order to encourage 
tue confederates, and aſtoniſh the enemy, by a bold 
A. D. 1712, i 5 3 
enterpriſe, he privately detached major- general Grove- 

ſtein, with fifteen hundred choice troops, dragoous 
and. huſſars, to penetrate into the heart of France. 
This otficer, having entered Champagne, paſſed the 
Noire, the Maeſe, the Moſelle, and the Saar; levied 
contributions as far as the gates of Metz; ſpread 
conſternation even to Verſailles ; and after ravaging 
the country, and carrying off a rich booty, together 
with a number of hoſtages, retired leiſurely to- 
ward Traerbach. Meanwhile the ſiege of Queſnoy 
was proſecuted with ſuch vigour, that the place was 
taken almoſt by aſſault, and the garriſon ſurrendered 
Priſoners of war 5, 


July 4- 


THrErsE ſucceſſes greatly elevated the ſpirits of the 
Dutch and Imperialiſts, depreſſed by the inactivity of 
the duke of Ormond ;z but when, inſtead of an order 
to co-operate with them againſt the common enemy, 
which they daily expected, he made known to them 
a ceſſation of arms between France and England, 
their former dejeCtion returned. Their hopes, how- 
ever, were in ſome meaſure revived, when they un- 
derſtood that the forergn troops in the pay of Great 

Britain refuſed to abey his command. This refuſal re- 
duced the duke to a ſtate of the utmoſt perplexity, 
and threw the Britiſh miniſtry into no ſmall conſter- 
nation, They had not only loſt the confidence of the 
allies, but fallen under the diſtruſt of the court of 
Verſailles. The king of France therefore thought pro- 
per to ſuſpend his mandate for the delivery of Dun- 
kirk, until “ all the zrocps in the pay of Great Britain 
© ſhould quit the army of the confederates. But on 


51. Burnet, book vii. Gen. Tilt. of Europe, 1712. 
8 5 | politire 


F 


poſitive orders being ſent to the duke of Ormond, to 
60 ſeparate the Britiſb forces from thoſe of the allies,” 

and aſſurances given to the French monarch, by the 
expreſs command of queen Anne, that the confede- 
rates ſhould receive no more of her money, the ſcruples 
of Lewis were quieted. Ormond fulfilled bis in- 
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ſtructions by retiring toward Ghent with the Britiſn 


troops, and Dunkirk was delivered to brigadier Hill 57, 


Tux Britiſh forces had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
a remarkable manner, during the whole courſe of this 
celebrated war, and in almoſt every battle gave the 
turn to victory. Their example had perhaps been of 
yet greater ſervice than their efforts, though theſe 
were tranſcendently heroic. Prince Eugene, how- 
ever, to ſne the allies, that he was ſtill able to pur- 
ſue his conqueſts, notwithſtanding the withdrawing of 
ſo gallant a body of-men, advanced to Landracy, and 
laid ſiege to that important place. Villars received 
orders to attempt its relief. The French general ac- 
cordingly put his army in motion, as if he meant to 
give battle to the main body of the confederates; but, 
after making a feint of advancing toward their right, he 


| turned ſudden]y off to the left, and marching all night, 


attacked unexpeCtedly a detachment of fourteen thou- 
ſand men, which had been placed at Denain, under 
the earl of Albemarle, in order to favour the paſſage 
of the convoys from Marchiennes. This detachment 
was quickly routed, and almoſt utterly deſtroyed. 
Four thouſand fugitives' and men only eſcaped to the 
principal army 5%, Beſide the loſs ſuſtained in the 
action, fifteen hundred men were drowned in the 
Scheld, and two thouſand fell into the hands of the 


a. Id. ibid. De Torcy, tom. ii. 53 Relation ſent by the 


earl of Albemarle to the States, and ether papers in the Monthly . — 
enry for Juiy, Auguſt, and September, 1712. 


victors ; 


July 24 
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July 30. 


with many other officers of diſtinctions“. 


Prince Eugene, who was marching to the aſſiſtance 
of Albermarle, in order to prevent this diſaſter, bad 
the mortiſication to arrive, when his aid could be of 
no uſe to his friends. In a fit of deſpair, he ordered 
the bridges on the Scheld, near Denain, to be attack- 
ed, and wantonly threw away the lives of a thouſand 
men; for had the bridges been abandoned to him, 
he would not have been able to croſs the river, in the 
face of the French army 5', He failed, however, in 
the attempt. Vet would he have continued the ſiege 
of Landracy, and might perhaps have become maſter 
of the place, notwithſtanding this check; but the field- 
deputies of the States ovliged him to relinquiſh the en- 
terpriſe, and retice to Mons 5*. Meanwhile Villars, 
having taken Marchiennes, where the principal maga- 
zines of the confederates were depoſited; and being 
now uncontrouled maiter of the field, reduced ſuc- 
ceſſively Doway, Queſnoy, and Bouchain 57. Theſe 
conqueſts cloſed the operations in Flanders, No en- 
terpriſe of conſequence was undertaken, during the 
Cainpaign, in any other quarter. 

THE court of Verſailles was highly elated, by a 
ſucceſs ſo unexpected and extraordinary, Nor was 
the joy of the Britich miniſtry, at the change of 
affairs in Flanders, leſs fincere, though Jeſs public. 
They were ſenſible that the body of the confederates, 
unlels loſt to all ſenſe of prudence, would no longer 
attempt to continue the war, ſhould Great Britain 
deſert the Grand Alliance; and conſequently the 
Whigs, their political enemies, already humbled, - 

54. Id. ibid. 55. Duke of Perwick's Mem. vol. ii. 56. Id ibid. 

57. Gen, Hif. of Europe, 1712. | 0" 
would 
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would become ſtill leſs formidable. In this conjec- 2 
ture they were not deceived. The eyes of the Dutch. 
who had moſt to apprehend, were firſt opened to their A. D. 1273. 
own perilous ſituation, and to the neceſſity of renew- 

ing the conferences at Utrecht, which had been for 

ſome time interrupted. Inſtead of preſcribing terms 

to the houſe of Bourbon, they now acceded to the 

plan of pacification ſettled between Great Britain and” 

France. Their example was followed by the duke of 

Savoy and the king of Portugal. And the emperor, 

though reſolute to continue the war, finding bimſelf 

unable to ſupport any military operations in Spain, 

agreed to the evacuation of Catalonia s“; and, by 

that meaſure, indiceftly acknowledged the title of 

Philip V. 


DURING thefe approaches toward a general pacifi- 
cation, queen Anne was eagerly ſolicited by the 
Jacobites, to take ſome ſtep in favour of the Pre- 
tender. In order to quiet the fears of the Engliſh 
nation, excited by his connexion with France, he had 
left St. Germains the preceding ſummer, and now re- 
ſided at Bar, in the territories of the duke of Lorrain. 
And although the queen's jealouſy of her own autho— 
rity, and perhaps her natural timidity, heightened by 
the inſinuations of Oxford, made her decline all pro- 
poſals for calling her brother into the kingdom, or 
repealing the Act of Settlement, ſhe was very anxious 
to concert with Lewis XIV, ſome plan for his ac- 

. Cceſſion to the throne, after her death 3% What mea- 
ſures were taken for that purpoſe, and how they were 
fruſtrated, I ſhall afterward have occaſion to no- 


tice. It will, therefore, be ſuſficient at preſent to ob- 
ſerve, That the earl of Oxford artfully broke the de- 


58. Id. ibid. Duke af Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. 


59. Start- 
Papers, 1712, 1713. Duke of Berwick's Men. vol. ii. 
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PART II. ſigns of the queen, and rendered abortive the ſchemes 
AD. 1713, of the Jacobites, by dividing their councils. 


OxFoRD, however, continued to forward the nego- 
Ciations for peace, as neceſſary to the ſecurity of his 
own power, which he hoped to preſerve during the life 
of his miſtreſs; and as the declining health of the 
queen left room to believe that her death could be no 
diſtant event, it is not impoſſible but the lord treaſurer, 
in ſecretly ſupporting the parliamentary ſettlement of 
the crown, might flatter himſelf with the proſpect of 
extending his adminiſtration even into the reign of her 
ſucceſſor. From theſe, or ſimilar motives, he defeated 
the intrigues of the Jacobites, at the ſame time that he 


| haſtened the reſtoration of tranquillity to Europe. 


And the treaties between the different powers, ſo long 


negociated, were at laſt Ggned at Utrecht, oa the 3iſt 


day of March, in the year #713, by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of France, England, Portugal, Pruſſia, Savoy, 
and the United Provinces; the emperor reſolving to 
continue the war, and the king of Spain refuſing to 
ſign the ſtipulations until a principality ſhould be pro- 
vided, in the Low Countries, for the princeſs Orſini 
the favourite of his queen ““. 


Tux chief articles of this famous pacification were 
to the following purport : That, whereas the ſecurity 
end liberties of Europe, can by no means bear the 
union of the crowns of France and Spain under one 
and the ſame prince, Philip V. now eſtabliſhed on the 
Spaniſh throne, ſhall renounce all right to the crown 
of Frarice ; that the dukes of Berry and Orleans, the 
next heirs to the French monarchy after the infant 


Dauphin, ſhall, in like manner, renounce all riglic 
| 

60. Id. ibid. Mm, de N. biet; tom. iii. 
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to the crown of Spain, in the event of their c- LETTER 


XXill. 


ceſſion to the crown of France: That, in default 
of Philip V. and his male iſſue, the ſucceſſion of &. P. 713. 


Spain and the Indies ſhall be ſecured to the duke of 
Savoy; that the iſland of Sicily ſhall be inſtantly 
ceded, by his Catholic majeſty, to the ſame prince, 
with the title of king; that France ſhall alſo cede 


to him the vallies of Pragelas, Oulx, Sezanne, Bar- 


donache, and Chattau-Dauphin, with the forts of 
Exilles and Feneſtrelles, and reſtore to him the duchy 
of Savoy and the county of Nice, with their de- 
pendencies: That the full property and ſovereignty of 
both banks, and the navigation of the Maragnon, ot 
river of Amazons, in South America, ſhall belong 
to the king of Portugal: That Spaniſh Guelderland, 
with the ſovereignty of Neufchatel and Valengin, 
ſhall be ceded to the king of Pruilia, in exchange 
for the principality of Orange, and the lordſhips of 


Chalons and Chaſtelbelin, in the kingdom of France 


and county of Burgundy, and that his regal title 


ſhall be acknowledged: That the Rhine ſhall form the. 


boundary of the German empire on the fide of France; 
and that all fortifications, beyond that river, claimed 
by France, or in the poſſeſſion of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, ſhall either be relinquiſhed to the empe- 
tor or deſtroyed: That in Italy, the kingdom of 
Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the Spaniſh terri- 
tories on the Tuſcan ſhore, ſhall be ceded to the 
houſe of Auſtria ; that the ſovereignty of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands ſhall likewiſe be ſecured to the houſe 
of Auſtria; but that the elector of Bavaria (to whom 
they had been granted by Philip V.) ſhall retain the 
ſovereignty of ſuch places as are ſtill in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, until he ſhall be reinſtated in all his German do- 
minions except the Upper Palatinate, and alfo be put 


in poſſeſſion of the ifland of Sardinia, with the ** 
| 9 
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PART II. of king: That Luxemburg, Namur and Charletoy, 
nz. ſhall be given to the States-general of the United 


of Newfoundland, (where the French had been ſuf— 
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Provinces, as a barrier, together with Mons, Menin, 
Tournay, and other places already in their poſſeſſion: 
That Liſle, Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant, ſha!l be 
reſtored to France: That, on the part of Great Bri— 
tain, the French monarch ſhall acknowledge the title 
of Queen Anne, and the eventual ſucceſſion of the 
family of Honover to the Þritiſh throne; that the 
Jortifications of Dunkirk (the cauſe of much jealouſy 
to England, and raiſcd at vaſt expence to France) 
ſhall be demoliſhed, and the harbour filled up; that 
certain places in North America and the Weſt 
Indies ſhall be ceded or reſtored, by France to Great 
Britain; namely the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, which 
had long been poſſeſſed jointly by the French and 
Engliſh, but from which the French had been ex- 
pelled, in 1702); Hudſon's Bay and Streights, (where 
the French had founded a ſettlement, but without 
ditpoſſeſing the Engliſh, and carried on a rival trade 
during the war); the town of Placentia, in the iſland 


fered to eſtabliſh themſelves, through the negligence 
of government); ana the long diſputed province of 
Nova Scotia, (into which the French had early in— 
truded themſelves, out of which they had been fre- 
quently diiven, and which had been finally conquer- 
ed by an army from New England in 1710): That 
the iſland of Minorca and the fortreſs of Gibraltar 
(conquered irom Spain) ſhall remain in the poſleſſion 
of Great Britain; and that the Aſſiento, or contraQ for 
furniſhing the Spaniſh colonies in South America with 
negroes, ſhall belong to the ſubjects of Great Bri- 


tain, for the term of thirty years *** 
THAT 

61. Printed Treaties, in the Montbiy Mercury. Tindal's Conti. df 
Ro pin, 
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Tn ar theſe conditions, eſpecially on the part of 


Great Britain, were very inadequate to the ſucceſs 
and expence of the war, will be denied by no intelli- 
gent man, whole underſtanding is not warped by po- 
litical prejudices ; and the commercial treary, which 
was concluded at the ſame time, between France and 
England, was evideutly, as I ſhall afterward have 


occaſion to ſhew; to the diſadvantage of the latter 


kingdom. The other confederates had more cauſe 
to be ſatisfied, and the emperor Charles VI. as much 
as any of them: yet was he obſtinate in refuſing to 
ſizn the general pacification, though two months 
were allowed him to deliberate on the terms, But 
be had ſoon reaſon to repent his raſhnels in reſolving 
to continue the war alone: for although he had pru- 
dently concluded. a treaty with the Hungarian mal- 
contents, in conſequence of which twenty-two regt- 


ments of his rebel-ſubjeQs entered into his ſervice, 


the imperial army on the Raine, commanded by 
prince Eugene, was never in a condition to face the 
French under Villars, who took ſucceſſively Worms, 
Spire, Keiferlauter, and the important fortreſs of 
Landau. He forced the paſlage of the Rhine; at- 
tacked and defeated general Vaubonne in his en- 
trenchments, and reduced Friburg, the capital of 
Briſgaw, before the cloſe of the campaign 1. 


UNnwiLLIinG to proſecute a diſaſtrous war, the em- 
peror began ſeriouſly to think of peace; and conferen- 
ces, Which afterward terminated in a pacific treaty, 


Rapin, Fc. The Afento, which led to a lucrative contraband trade to 
the Spaniſh Main, proved the mot advantageous article in favour of 
Great Britain, It was, however, no ſacrifice on the part of Spain, the 
ſame privilege having been formerly enjoyed by France. 

61. Voltaire, Siecle, chap. xxii. State of Exyope, 1713. 
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were opcned, between prince Eugene and mareſchal 
Villars, at Raſtadt. The terms of this treaty, which 
was concluded on the 6th of March, 1714, were leis 
favourable to the emperor than thoſe offered at 
Utrecht. The king of France retained Landan, 
which he had formerly propoſed to cede, together 
with ſeveral Yortrefſes beyond the Rhine, which he 
had agreed to demoliſh. He got the eleQtors of Ba- 
varia and Cologne fully re-eſtabliſhed in their do- 
minions and dignities; the elector of Bavaria con- 
ſenting to relinquiſh the 1fland of Sardinia to the em- 
peror, in return for the Upper Palatinate, and the 
king of France to acknowledge, in form, the electoral 

Gighity of the duke of Hanover 2. The principal ar- 
ticles, in regard to Italy and the Low Countries, were 
the ſame with thoſe ſettled at Utrecht. 


ABOvuT the time that the treaty of Raſtadt was 


concluded, the king of Spain acceded to the general 


pacification; being perſuaded by his grandfather, 
Lewis XIV. to forego his abſurd demand in favour of 
the princeſs Orſini. But Philip V. although now freed 
from all apprehenſions on the part of the confederates, 


was by no means in quiet poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 


The Catalans were ſtill in arms, and the inhabitants of 
Barcelona had come to a reſolution of defending them- 


ſelves to the laſt extremity ; not, however, as has been 


repreſented by ſome hiſtorians, from any romantic idea 
of eſiabliſhing an independent republic, but with a 
view of preſerving their lives and their civil rights, 
all who had revolted being threatened with the jultice 
of the ſword. Had the court of Madrid uſed a more 
moderate language, Barcelona would have capitulated 
immediately after the departure of the Imperialiſts. 


62. Printed Treaty in the Mentbiy Mercury, Oe. 
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But as nothing was talked of by the Spaniſh miniſters 
and generals but ſevere retribution, the people became 
furious and deſperate 53, 


Vas T preparations were made for the reduction 
of this important place. And the duke of Berwick, 
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being a third time inveſted with the chief command 


in Spain, ſat down before it wich an army compoſed 
of fifty battalions of French, and twenty of Spaniſh 
foot, together with fifty-one ſquadrons of horſe z 
while another ariny, divided into different bodies, 
kept the country in awe, and a French and Spaniſh 
fleet cut off all communication with the town by ſea. 
He had eighty-ſeven pieces of heavy cannon, fifteen 
hundred thouſand weight of powder, and every thing 
elſe in profuſing, that could be thought of for facili- 
tating a ſiege. The gatriſon of Barcelona conſiſted 
of ſixteen thouſand men, and the fortifications were 
formidable, eſpeciaily on the fide toward the land. 
The duke of Berwick made his attack on the ſide next 
the ſea, where the operations were more eaſy, by 
reaſon of certain eminences, behind which ſeveral bat- 
tallions might be placed under cover; and where the 
cuttains of the baſtions being much raiſed, offered a 
ſair mark for the cannon of the beiiegers **. 


Af TER the trenches had been opened about a 
month, 2 breach was made in the baſtion of St. 
Clara, and a lodgment effected; but the allailants 
were ſuddenly driven from their poſt, with the loſs 
of a thouſand men. "This misfortune, and the Vie 
gorous reſiſtance of the heſieged, determined the 
duke of Berwick to hazard no more partial attacks. 


63. Duke of Berwick's Aen. vol. ii. 64. Id. ibid. 
Gg 2 He 
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He reſolved to lay the front of the place ſo complete- 
ly level, chat he might enter it, as it were, in line of 
battle. And he accompliſhed his purpoſe, by patience 
and perſeverance. But before he ordered the general 
aſſault, he ſummoned the town to ſurrender. 80 
great, however, was the obſlinacy of the citizens, 
that, although their proviſions were almoſt exhauſted, 


though ſeven breaches had been made in the body of 


the place, and no probability remained of their receĩv- 
ing either aid or ſupply, they hung out a flag of defi- 
arice, and refuſed to liſten to any terms of capitula- 
tion !—The aſſault was made and repelled with fury. 
At length, after ſtruggling from day-break till three in 
the afternoon, and being driven from moſt of their 
works, the inhabitants demanded a parley. It was 
granted them. But they could obtain no conditions, 
except a promiſe that their lives ſhould be ſafe, ard 
that the town ſhould not be plundered. That pro- 
miſe was religiouſly obſerved by the duke of Berwick, 
who had loſt ten thoufand men during the fiege, and 
the citizens about fix thouſand ©, All Catalonia 


| ſubmitted ; and the Catalans were diſarmed, and 


ſtript of their ancient privileges. 


THis, my dear Philip, to uſe the language of an 
elegant hiſtorian, was the laſt flame of that great fire, 
kindled by the will of Charles II. of Spain, which 
had ſo long laid waſte the fineſt countries in Eu- 
rope . I ovght now to carry forward the adyen- 
tures of Charles XII. and the affairs of the North; 
but perſpicuity requires, that I firſt elucidate thoſe 
intrigues, which we have ſeen gathering in the court 
of England. 


65. Duke of Berwick, ubi ſup. 66. Voltaire, Siecle, chap, xvii, 
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L E T 1 n We 


GREAT BRITAIN, from the Peace of UTRECHT, 25 
the Suppreſſion of the Rebellion, in 1715, with ſome 
Account of the Affairs of FRANCE, and the Intrigues 
of the Court of Sr. GERMAaINS, 


| HE peace of Utrecht, though in itſelf an un- LET TIR 
| popular meaſure, afforded the Englhſh mini- ; 
ſtry a momentary triumph over their political adver- &. D. 1713. 
ſaries, and highly raiſed the hopes of the Jacobites 
who flattered themſelves, that the reſtoration of gene- 
ral tranquillity would enable the queen to take ſome 
effectual ſtep in favour of the Pretender, whoſe in- 
tereſts ſhe ſcemed now to have ſincerely at heart. 
But it will be neceſſary, my dear Pnilip, the better 
to illuſtrate this matter, to go a few years back, and 
collect ſuch particulars relative to the court of St. 
Germains, as could not readily enter into the general 
narration. 


In the beginning of the year 1917, the abbe Gaul- 
tier, who was employed in the tecret negociations 


between France and England, waitcd upon the duke 
of Berwick, at St. Germains, with propoſals from the 
earl of Oxford, for the reſtoration of the Pretender, 
Theſe propoſals were in ſubſtance, That provided 
queen Anne ſhould be permitted to enjoy the crown 
in tranquillity during her life, ſhe would ſecures to 
ber brother the pci lion of it, after her death; and 
that ſufficient ſtipulations ſhould be fign<d, on his fide, 
for the preſervation of the church of England and the 
liberties of the kingdom. Thete prelicainaries be- 


1. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. 
G83 ng 
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ing ſettled, ſays the duke of Berwick, who conducted 
the affairs of the Pretender, we conſulted on the means 
of executing the buſineſs; but the abbe could not, at 
that time, enter into ar:y particulars, as the lord trea- 
ſurer had rot vet fully explained to him his inten- 
tions. It was neceſſary, Oxiord ſaid, that the peace 
ſhould be concluded before the Eogliſh miniſtry 


could venture upon fo delicate a meaſure *, 
| | - 


* 


MeanwnHile ſuch of the Jacobites as were neareſt 
the perſon of the queen, perceiving her inclinations, 
urged her perpstually to concert ſome plan for the 
reſtoration of the Pretender. Sincere in her own at- 
tachment to the church of England, the ſignified 
her deſire that he ſhould abjure popery, and place 
himſelf in a capacity of being ſerved. But finaing 
him obſtinate, the replied, when urged by the duke 
of Buckingham to alter the ſucceſſion in his favour, 
„How can I ſerve him? He takes not the leaſt 
ce ſtep to oblige me, in what I moſt deſire. You 


„know a papiſt cannot enjoy this crown in peace. 


„ But the example of the father has no weight with 
© the ſon; he prefers his religious errors to the 
“ throne of a great kingdom. How, therefore, can I 
& undo what I have already done ! He may thank 
© himſelf for his excluſion. He knows I love my 
& own family better than any other. All would be 
« eaſy, if be would enter the pale of the church of 


2. Id ibid.“ Though it appeared to me,“ adds the duke of Der- 
wick, that one of theſe points was no hindrance to the other; yet, 
in order to ſhew that we would omit nothing to promote the intereſt 
F of the Pretender, and to give proofs of our ſincerity, we wrote to all 
the Jacobites to join with the court. And their influence contributed 
greatly to make the queen's party ſo ſuperior in the houſe of com- 


„ mons, that every thirg was carried there according to her wiſhes.” 


This information is confirmed by the Stuart and Hanover Papers. 


England. 
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« England. Adviſe him to change his religion; as 
6 that only can turn the opinion of the people in his 


cc favour 3,” 


THrz duke of Buckingham conveyed this anſwer to 
the court of St. Germains; and, at the ſame time, 
ſeconded the requeſt of the queen. But his argu- 
ments were all loſt on the Pretender, who was a zea- 
lous catholic, and made a matter of conſcience in ad- 
hering to his religion, in defiance of all prudential 


conſiderations *; an irreſragable proof of the molt * 


incurable and dangerous weakneſs in a prince, how- 
ever commendable in a private perſon. For, as a 
ſenſible writer obſerves, if a king is not willing to go 


to heaven in the ſame way with his people, they will 


ſcarce acknowledge the legality of- his authority on 
earth *, And a man who could relinquiſh his hopes 
of a great kingdom, for a ſpeculative point of faith, 
diſcovered a ſpirit of bigotry, that would have ſacri- 
ficed all civil engagements to the propagation of that 
faith. He was not fit to be truſted with power. 


THE majority of the Tories, however, in their 
vehement zeal for the hereditary deſcent of the crown, 
overlooked the danger of the Pretender's attachment 
to the Romiſh religionz and aſſured him, That 
ſhould he only conform, in appearance, to the church 
of England, without the formality of a public recan— 
tation, they would endeavour to procure the imme. 
diate repeal of the Act of Settlement *. But Oxford, 
who never loit fight of the Proteſtant Succeſſion or 
the ſecurity of his own power, aſſured the duke of 
Berwick, by the abbe Gaultier, on his return to 


3. Stuart Papers, 1712. 4. Id. ibid, | 
5. Macpherſon, H,. Brit. vol. ii. b. Stuart Papers, 1712s 
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France, in 1 That the Pretender muſt ſtill have 
patience; that the leaſt hint of queen Anne's inten— 


tions in favour of her brother would give the Whigs 


occahon to exclaim loudly againſt the court, and 
might not only deſtroy the neceſſary buſineſs of the 
peace, but perhaps occaſion a change in the mini- 
ſtry, and even a revolution in the Rate ; that it was 
beſide neceſſary to make ſure of the army, the requi- 
ſite ſteps for which could not be taken till after the 
peace was ſigned, when it would be reduced, and ſuch 
olficers only retained as couid be depended on 7. | 


Tux plauſibility of theſe arguments quieted the 
Jacobites, and the court of St. Germains, for a time. 
But when the peace was c -ncluled, and the army re- 
duced, yet no eFeQual itep taken in favour of the 
Pretender, his own unealſinefſs and the anxicty of his 
partizans began to return. They pretied Oxford to 
ſulfii his engagements; repreſenting to him, That, 
as there never could be a houſe of commons beiter 
diſpoled to ſecond the views of the queen, he had only 
to propoſe the repcal of the Act of Settlement, and 
it would immediately be voteil. It was necetiarv, he 
replied, to procced more gently in the bufinels ; but 
that they might make themſelves eaſy, as he was ſe- 
riouſty at work in the cauſe*. © In this manner,” 
ſays che duke of Berwick, „did the Jord-treaſurer 
« amuſe us; aud it was diſicult to prevent his doing 
c ſo, To have broke with him, would have proved the 

tter ruin of our allairs, as he had the adminiſtration 
6 of England in his hands, and entireiy governcd 
% queen Aane, We were, therefore, forced to pre- 
& rend to trult him; but we negleQed not, at the 
© ſame time, privately to conceit meaſures with the 


7. Duke of Berwick's Mu. vol. ii. 3. Id. ibid. 
| | | « duke 
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« quke of Ormand, and other well affected perſons, 
te that we might be able to bring about the reſtoration 
& of the Pretender, if Oxſord ſhould fail us 9.” 


_ Oxronnd, indeed, ſtood on ſuck dangerous ground, 
that he durſt not undertake any bold meaſure, what- 
ever might be his inclinations, Fquilly dittruſted by 
both Whigs and Tories, he was deſtitute of friends: 
his whole ſecurity conüſted in the jealouſy of the two 
parties, and his whole buſineſs was to balance them. 
In order to ſilence the clamours of the Whigs, he 
prevailed upon the queen to declare, in her ſpeech to 


the parliament, contrary to her own inclinations and 


to truth, That © the moſt perfect friendſhip ſubſiſted 
„ between her and the houſe of Hanover,” at the 
ſame time that ſhe mentioned what ſhe had done for 
ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſhon '?, This declara- 
tion had the defired effect. But Oxford was leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful in other meaſures. | 


Tut peace was generally diſliked by the people, 


and all impartial men reprobated the treaty of com- 


merce with France, as ſoon as the terms were known, 


Exception was particularly taken againſt the eighth 
and ninth articles, importing, That Great Britain 
6 and France ſhould mutually enjoy all the privileges 
in trading with each other, which either granted 
te to the molt favoured nation; that all prohibitions 
© ſhould be removed, and no higher duties impoſed 
on the French commodities than on thoſe of any 
© other people.” The ruinous tendency of theſe ar- 


ticles was perceived by the whole trading part of the 


Kingdom. It was accordingly urged, when a bill was 


9. Mens. vol. ii. 10. Journals, Ap. 9, 1713. 
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brought into the houſe of commons, for confirming 
them, that our trade with Portugal, the moſt bene- 
ficial of any, would be loſt, ſhould the duties on 
French and Portugueſe wines be made equa), the 
freight from Portugal being higher, and the French 
wines more generally agreeavle to the taſte of the En- 
gliih nation. And if we did not conſume the wines of 


Portugal, it was unreaſonable to think the Portugueſe 


would continue to purchaſe our manufactures, in ba- 


lance for which we received, in bullion or ſpecie, 


near a million ſterling annually ; that we could expect 
from France no equivalent for this loſs, as the French 
had eſtabliſhed woollen manufactures, ſufficient not 
only to ſupply themſelves, but even to rival us in 
foreign markets; that our filk manufacture, which 
employed a number of people, and ſaved a vaſt ſum 
annually to the nation, would be ruined, ſhould. a 
free importation of ſilk ſtuffs, from France, be per- 
mitted ; and likewiſe our trade to Italy and Turky, 
where we diſpoſed of great quantities of woollen 
goods, in exchange for the raw material of this ma- 
nufacture; that the ruin of our manufaCtures of 
linen and paper would alſo be the conſequence of a 
free importation of thoſe articles from France, «s 
the cheapneſs of labour and provifions in that king— 
dom would enable the French to underſcl us, eren in 
our own markets“. Theſe, and ſimilar arguments, 
induced the more moderate Tories to join th: Whigs, 
and the bill was rejected by a majority of nine votes. 


ENCOURAGED by this ſucceſs, and juſtly alarmed 
for the ſafety of the Proceſtant Succeſhon, the Whigs 
endeavoured to awaken the fears of the people, by 
ſeveral virulent ſpeeches in parliament againſt the Pre- 


Il. Parl. Delates, 1713, Burnet, book vii. | Fe 
tender, 
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tender, at the ſame time that they ſolicited the elector 
of Hanover to come over in perſon, or to ſend the 
electoral prince to England. Both theſe propoſals 
the elector very prudently rejected. But, in order to 
gratify, in ſome degree, the ardour of his partizans, 
to embarraſs the Britiſh miniſtry, and even to inti- 
midate queen Anne, he allowed Schutz, his envoy at 
the court of London, to demand a writ for the elec- 
toral prince to fit in the houſe of peers, as duke pf 


Cambridge *. 


Oxford and his aſſociates were filled 


with conſternation at a requeſt ſo unexpected, and the 
queen was agitated with all the violence of paſſion. 
Her refentment was increaſed by the exultation of the 
Seeming to derive vigour from her very ter- 
ror, ſhe declared, That ſhe would ſooner ſuffer the loſs 
of her crown, than permit any prince of the Houſe of 
Hanover to come over to Britain to reſide in her life- 


Whigs. 


time. 


And Schutz was forbid to appear any more at 


court, under pretence that he had exceeded his in- 
ſtructions 3. 


WHETHER the elector had ever any ſerious inten- 
tion of ſending his ſon to England may be queſtion- 
ed, though he repreſented, in a memorial to queen 
Anne, That for the ſecurity of her royal perſon, 
<« her kingdoms, and the proteſtant religion, it ſeemed 
« neceſſary to ſettle in Britain ſome. prince of the 
te electoral family 4;“ but it is certain that the Ja- 
cobites had formed a deſign of bringing over the Pre- 
tender, and that he himſelf and his adherents enter- 
tained the moſt ſfanguine expectations of his ſpeedy 


exaltation to the throne. 


12 Hanover Paß ers, April, 1714. 
14. Hanover Papers, May, 1714. 


ITbeſe expectations were 
heightened by the promiſed regulation of the army. 


13. Id. ibid. 
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PART II. The duke of Argyle, the earl of Stair, and all other 
AD. 1734. officers of diſtinction, whom the Jacobites and more 
violent Fories tuſpected would ſupport the Act of 
Settlement, weile removed from their military employ— 
ments; and the command of the whole regular troops 
in the kingdom was veſted in the hands of the duke of 
Ormond and his creatures, who were known to be 

well affected to the excluded family. 


Tr1s meaſure, however, of which St. John, now 
created lord Bolingbroke, not Oxford, was the au— 
thor, is ſaid to have been dictated by a jealouſy of the 
ambitious deſigns of the Whigs and the houſe of Ha- 
nover (who are accuſed of having formed a ſcheme | 
| for ſeizing the reins of government) rather than by i 
| | any attachment to the intereſts of the Pretender. Eut ; 
be that as it may, we know that a meaſure fatal to the 
= Pretender's views was adopted by the Britiſh mi— 
| niſtry, in order to quiet the fears of the elector, and 
to engage him to keep his ſon at home; queen Anne's 
fears from the family of Hanover being ultimately 


more than a balance for her aſfection for her own. 


| IxFORMATION having been obtained, by the vigi- 
lance of che earl of Wharton, that certain Iriſh of- 
ficers were enliſting men for the Pretender, they were 
taken into cuſtody, The people were alarmed, and 
the Whigs added artfuily to their fears. The lord 
treaſurer, in concert with the Whigs, wrought ſo 
much on the natural timidiiy of the duke of Shrtewt- 
bury, that he joined him on this occaiion; and, 
through their combined influence, the majority of 
the  cabinet-council agreed. to ifſus a proclama-— 
tion, promiſing a reward 9: five thouſand pounds 

for 
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for apprehending the Pretender, ſhould he land in 


Great Britain. The two houſes of parliament voted 


an addreſs of thanks to the queen for her attention to 
the religion and liberties of the kingdom; and the 
commons, in their zeal for the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
extended the reward for apprehending the Pretender 
to one hundred thouſand pounds s. 


THAT prince, however, perſuaded that the queen 
and the chief nobility and gentry, whatever ſteps they 
might take to quiet the populace, were fincerely in 
his intereſt, did not yet diſpair of being able to aſcend 
the throne of his anceſtors :—and the proſpect of a 
change in the miniſtry inſpi red him with new hopes. 
Bolingbroke, by flattering the prejudices of his miſ- 
treſs, had gradually ſupplanted the earl of Oxford in 
her confidence. He repreſented to her the languor of 
the lord treaſurers meaſures : he gave inſinuations 
concerning his ſecret intrigues with the Whigs; and 
he ſuggeſted to her, that to pay any attention, in fu- 
ture, to the houſe of Hanover was incompatible with 
her ſervice “. Similar repreſentations were made by 
the duke of Ormond, and other Jacobites, whom the 
duke of Berwick eagerly ſolicited to procure the re- 
moval of the lord high treaſurer, as a neceflary pre- 
lude to the accompliſhment of the queen's deſigns in 
favour of her brothec *7, Oxford was accordingly de- 

ptived 


16. Journals, June 24, 1714. Hanover and Stuart Papers, 1714. 
16. Hanover Papers, July 20,1 71 4. 

17. Duke Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. The plan which the duke of 
Berwick had formed for the accompliſhment of theſe deſigns, and which 
he commiſſioned Gualtier to lay before the earl of Oxford, was, that 
the Pretender ſhould go privately over to the queen his ſiſter, whoſhould 


immediatelyaſſemble the two houſes of parliament, and explain her bro- 


ther's inconteſtable right, and the reſolution ſhe had taken to refiore 
what 
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prived of his office. But the queen's death, which 
happened only four days after, and before the new ad- 
miniſtration was properly formed, left open the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the elector of Hanover, and diſappointed the 
hopes of the Pretender and his adherants. 


THe character of this princeſs, who died in the 
fiftieth year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign, 
is neither ſtriking nor complicated, Though not al- 
together deſtitute of female accompliſhments, ſhe 
had nothing captivating, as a women, either in her 
manner or perſon: ſhe could only be reputed ſenſible 
and agreeable. Her failure of Duty as a daughter ex- 
cepted, her conduct in private life appears to have been 
highly exemplary. She was a loving wife, a tender 


what belonged to him, by all laws divine and human ; that ſhe ſhould, 
at the ſame time, aſſure them ſhe would paſs ſuch acts as might be thought 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of their religion and liberty; that the ſhould 
then introduce the Preteuder in full parliament, and ſay, Here he is, 
« my lords and gentlemen, ready to promiſe religiouſſy to keep all l have 
« engaged for him, and to ſwear to the obſervance of every article; 1 
<« therefore require of you inſtantly to repeal all the acts paſſed againſt 
« him, and to acknowledge him as my heir and yourfuture ſovereign, 
« that he may owe you ſome good will for having concurred with me, 
„in what your conſcience, your duty, and your honour, ſhould have 
« prompted you before this time to propoſe.” Id. ibid. 

Such an unexpected ſtep, though ſomewhat romantic at firſt ſight, 
the duke imagined would ſo much have aſtoniſhed the factious, and de- 
lighted the well- affected, that there would not have been the leaſt oppo- 
ſition to the queen's demands, as no perfon could have doubted but ſhe 
had taken effectual meaſures to ſecure obedience, But as the earl of Ox- 
ford returned no ariwer to this propoſal, the mareſchal of Berwick 
very juſtly concluded, That the lord high treaſurer's only motive, in 


all the advances he had hitherto made to the court of St. Germains, , 


had been his own intereſt, in endeavouring to join the Jacobites 
with the Tories, and by ſuch means to ſecure a majority in parliament 
in favour of the peace : and that, as ſoon as the treaty was concluded, 
he thought of nothing but to he upon good terms with the Whigs and 
the houſe of Hanover. Duke of Berwick's Mem. ubi ſup. 
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mother, a warm friend, and an indulgent miſtreſs. As 2 
a ſovereign, notwithſtanding the illuſtrious events of ER 
her reign, the is entitled to little praiſe: ſhe polieſicd A. D. 1714. 
neither vigour of mind, ſplendid talents, nor a deep 
penetration into human affairs. A prey to the molt 

enflaving timidity, and continually governed by fa- 

vourites, ſhe can hardly be ſaid to have ever thought 

for herſelf, or to have acted according to her own in- 
clinations. But as her popularity concealed the weak- 

neſs of her perſonal authority, the great abilities of 

ber principal ſervants, to whom ſhe owed that popular- 

rity, threw a fplendid veil over the feeble qualities of 

queca Anne. 
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DuRiING an interval of her illneſs, which was a 
kind of lethargic dozing, brought on by violent agi- 
tation of mind, on account of the critical ſtate of 
her affairs, ſhe delivered the treaſurer's ſtaff to the 
duke of Shrewſbury. That noblemen was attached 
to the excluded family; but his caution had hitherto 
made him temporiſe, and it was now too late to take 
any effcAual ſtep in favour of the Pretender. The 
Whigs were highly elated at the near proſpect of 
an event, which they flattered themſelves would not 
only diſpel all their fears, in regard to the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, but prove alike friendly to their power and 
to their principles. The Tories were depreſſed in an 
equal degree; and the Jacobites were utterly diſcon- 
certed, all their projects being yet in embryo. Ani- 
mated with the ardour of their party, and perhaps 
by a zeal for the welfare of their country, the dukes 
of Summerſet and Argyle boldly entercd the council- 
chamber, without being ſummoned. Though their 
preſence was little acceptable, and ſo unexpected, that 
their appearance filled the council with conſternation, 

they 
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they were deſired by the timid Shewſbury to take 
their places, and thanked for their readineſs to give 


their aſſiſtance at ſuch a criſis. Other Whig mem 


bers joined them ; and a multitude of the nobility 


and gentry being aſſembled, as ſoon as the queen ex- 


pired, orders were given, agreeable to the Act of Set- 
tlement, to proclaim GEORGE, elector of Brunſwick, 
King of Great Britian *5. A regency was appointed 
according to his nomination, his title was owned by 
foreign princes and ſtates, and all things continued 
quiet in England until his arrival. 


GEORGE I. aſcended the throne of Great Britain in 
the fifiy-fourth year of his age; and the ſame pru- 
dence, which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed him, in his 
negociations with the Britiſh court, was conſpicuous 


throughout his reign. In contradiſtinction to the un- 


generous and impolitic maxim, too frequently em- 
braced by the princes of the houſe of Stuart, of truſt- 
ing to the attachment of their friends, without re- 
warding them, and attempting, by favours, to make 
friends of their enemics, he made it a rule never to 
forget his friends, and to ſet his enemies at defiance. 
Conformable to this mode of thinking, which he per- 
haps carried to excels, he placed not only the admini— 
ſtration, but all the principal employments of the 
kingdom, both civil and military, in the hands of the 
Whigs. The treaſury and admiralty were put in com- 
miſſion; the command of the army was taken from 
the duke of Ormond, and reftored to the duke of 
Marlborough; the duke of Argyle was made com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Scotland ; the great 
ſeal was given to lord Cowper, the privy ſcal to the 


18. Menibly Mercury for July 1714. Tindal's Coatin, of Rapin. vol. vi. 
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earl of Wharton, and the government of Ireland to LETTER 

the earl of Sunderland. Lord Townſhend and Mr. pede: 

Stanhope were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate z the duke A. D. 1714. 

of Somerſet was nominated maſter of the horſe, Me. 
Pultney ſecretary at war, and Mr. Walpole Pay- 

maſter-general. A new parliament was called, in A.D. 1713. 

which the intereſt of the Whigs predominated ; and 

a ſecret committee, choſen by ballot, was appointed 

to examine all the papers, and inquire into all the 

negociations relative to the late Pence, as well as to | 
the ceſſation of arms, by which it was preceded, | | 
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Tax Committee of Secrecy proſecuted their i inquiry 
with the greateſt eagerneſs ; and, in conſequence of 
their report, the commons reſolved to impeach lord 
Bolingbroke, the earl of Oxford, and the duke of 

Ormond, of high-treaſon. The grounds of theſe ime 
peachments were, the ſhare which Oxford and Bo- 
lingbroke had in the clandeſtine negociations with 
France, and Ormond's acting in concert with Villars, 
after the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms *9. More timid, or 
conſcious of ſuperior guilt, Bolingbroke and Ormond 
made their eſcape to the continent, while Oxford 
continued to attend his duty in parliament, and was 
committed to the Tower. His behaviour, through- 
out the proſecution, was firm and manly. When im- 
peached by the commons at the bar of the houſe of 
lords, all the arguments of his friends being found in- 
ſuſficient to acquit him, he ſpoke to the following 
purport. © The whole charge againſt me may be re- 
„ duced to the negociating and concluding the peace 
of Utrecht: and that peace, bad as it is repreſented, 
5 has been approved of by two ſucceſlive parliaments. 
« As I always acted by the immediate directions and 
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te commands of the queen, my miſtreſs, and never of- 
fended againſt any known law, I am juſtified in my 
&© conſcience, and unconcerned for the life of an in- 


* ſignificant old man; but I cannot remain uncon- 
« cerned, without the higheſt ingratitude, for the re- 


s putation of the beſt of queens. Gratitude binds 0 
* to. vindicate her memory. 


«© Mr lords,” added he, © if miniſters of ſlate, 
« acting by the immediate command of their ſo— 
<< vereign, are afterward to be made accountable for 
& their proceedings, it may, one day or other, be the 
« caſe of every member of this auguſt afſembly. I do 
& not doubt, therefore, that, out of regard to your- 
c ſelves, your lordſhips will give me an equitable hear- 
&© ing; and I hope that, in the proſecution of this en- 
« quiry, it will appear I have mer:ited not only the in- 
& dulgence,but the ſavour of the preſent government .“ 
The government ſeems at laſt to have been made ſen- 
fible of the truth of this aſſertion ; for Oxford, when 
brought to his trial, after lying near two years in pri- 
ſon, was difmiſſed for want of accuſers, the commons 


not chuſing to appear againſt him. 


To theſe proſecutions, which have been repreſented 
as vindictive, and the partiality of the king to the 
Whigs, the rebellion that diſturbed the beginning of 
this reign has been aſcribed ; but very unjuſtly. The 


proſecutions were neceſſary, in order to free the na- 


tion from the imputation of having connived at a 
ſhameful breach of public faith: and if George I. 
had not thrown himſelf into the hands of the Whigs, 


he muſt ſoon have returned to Hanover. Of all the 


20. Parl. Hifi, 1715, 
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parties in the kingdom, they only were fincerely at- 
tached to his cauſe, or could now be ſaid firmly to ad- 
here to the principles of the Revolution. The more 
moderate Tories might perhaps have been gained, but 
the animoſity between them and the Whigs was yet 
too keen to admit of a coalition. Beſide, ſuch a co- 
alition, though it might have quieted, in appearance, 
ſome factious leaders, and produced a momentary 
calm, would have been dangerous to the eſtabliſhed 
government. | 


Tas Tories were in general inclined to Jacobitiſm. 
The heads of the party, both in England and Scotland, 
held a ſecret correſpondence with the Pretender; and, 
although no regular concert had been formed, a ten- 
dency toward an inſurreCtion appeared among them, 
from one end of the iſland to the other, and the moſt 
artful means were employed to inflame the body of 
the people, as well as to ſecure particular adherents. 
The diſbanded officers were gained by money ; 
ſcandalous libels were publiſhed again the electoral 
family ; the Pretender's manife{} oes were every where 
diſperſed : all the Whigs were brought under the de- 
ſcription of diſſenters, and the cry of the danger of the 


church was revived, 


DouRinGs theſe diſcontents and cabals, which were 
chiefly occaſioned by the diſappointment of the Jaco- 
bites and more violent Tories, in conſequence of the 
premature death of queen Anne, the zeal and loyalty 
of the Whigs only could have ſunported king George 
upon the throne of Great Britain; and a ſmall body 
of foreign troops was only wanting, to have made the 
conteſt doubtful between the houſe of Stuart and that 


21 Duke of Berwick's Mem, vol. ii, 
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; ; PART Il. of Hanover. Such a body of troops the duke of Or- 

| * mond, and other zealous Jacobites in England, eager- 
ly ſolicited from the Pretender, as neceſſary to render 
their deſigns in his favour ſucceſsful. 


Convinced of the reaſonableneſs of this demand, 
the duke of Berwick uſed all his influence, but in vain, 
to procure a few regiments from the court of Ver- 
ſailies **. Lewis XIV. now broken by years and infir- 
mities, and ſtanding on the verge of the grave, was un- 
willing to engage in a new war, or hazard any meaſure 
that might diſturb the minority of his great-grandſon, 
He therefore declined taking openly any part in the 
affairs of the Pretender; and the vigilance of the earl 
of Stair, the Britiſh ambaſſador in France, effectually 


prevented any ſecret aids from operating to the diſad- 
vantage of his maſter. 


| 


THe Pretender, however, had ſtill hopes of being 
able to aſcend the throne of his anceſtors, by means 
of his Engliſh adherents, and the aſſiſtance of the 
Scottiſh Jacobites, who had already provided them- 
ſelves with arms, and were ready to riſe at his com- 
mand. His brother, the duke of Berwick, and the 
fugitive lord Bolingbroke, to whom he had delivered 
the ſeals, as ſecretary of ſtate, were leſs ſanguine in 
their expectations; yet they flattered themſelves, that 
ſome bold ſtep would be taken, which might encou- 
rage the court of France to interpoſe in his favour, 
But the miſconduct of the duke of Ormond diſap- 
pointed all theſe hopes. 


7 Tuis nobleman, after his impeachment, had re- 
tired to his houſe at Richmond, where he lived in 


22 . Id. ibid, 
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great ſtate, and was ſurrounded by the whole body o 


the Tories, of which he was ſuppoſed to be the head. 
He ſeemed to have ſet up the ſtandard againſt bis 4D. 1775. 


ſovereign. And he aſſured the Pretender, he would 


hold his ſtation as long as poſſible; and when he could 


maintain it no longer, that he would retire to the North 
or Weſt of England, where he had many friends, a- 
mong whom he had diftributed a number of reduced 
officers, and in one of thoſe quarters begin an inſur- 
rection. He had even ſettled a relay of horſes, in 
order to proceed with more expedition, when the 
dangerous moment ſhould arrive**. But Ormond, 
though perſonally brave, was deſtitute of that vigour 


of ſpirit, which is neceſſary for the execution of ſuch 


an undertaking. When informed that a party of the 
guards had orders to ſurround his houſe and ſeize his 
perſon, he loſt all preſence of mind, and haſtily made 
his eſcape to France; without leaving any inſtrue- 
tions for his friends, who were waiting for the ſum+ 
mons to take up arms, and eager ta act under his com- 
mand * 


Tur unexpected flight of Ormond gave a fatal 
ſtab to the cauſe of the Pretender. It not only diſ- 
concerted the plans of his Engliſh adherents, but con- 
firmed the court of Verſailles in the reſolution of 
yielding him no open aſſiſtance. If a man, on whoſe 
credit the higheſt hopes of the Jacobites reſted, was 
under the neceſſity of abandoning his country, with- 
out being able to ſtrike a blow, the French miniſtry 
very reaſonably concluded, that the Tory party could 


not be ſo powerful, or ſo ripe for an inſurrection ag. 


they had been repreſented. 


23- Duke of Berwick's Men. vol. ii. 24. Id ibid. 
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Tux death of Lewis XIV. which happened ſoon 


after, farther embarraſſed the Pretender's affairs. 
« No prince,” ſays the duke of Berwick, © was ever 
& ſo little known as this monarch. He has been re- 
& preſented as a man not only crucl and falſe, but 
& diff cult of acceſs. I have frequently had the hon- 
« ow of avdiences from him, and have been very fa- 
6 miliarly admitted to his preſence ; and I can affirm, 


ce that Eis pride was ovly in appearance. He was 
c born with an air f maze/ly, which ſtruck every one 


c {o mach, that nobody could approach him without 
& being ſeized with awe and reſpect; but as ſoon as 


„ ο, poke to him, he ſoftened his countenance, and 


« nut you quite at eaſe, He was the moſt polite man 
cin his kingdom: and his anſwers were accompanied 


„„ with ſo many obliging expreſſions, that if he 


ce granted your requeſt, the obligation was doubled, 
&« by the manner of conferring it; and, if he refuſed, 
& you could not complain 5.“ It was that air of 
majeſty, mentioned by the duke of Berwick, which ſo 
diſconcerted the old officer, who came to aſk a fa- 
vour of Lewis XIV. that he could only ſay, in a faul- 
tering voice,“ I hope your majeſty will believe I do 
« not thus tremble before your enemies!“ The cha- 
rater of this prince I have aircady had occaſion to 
draw, and to exhibit in various ligats. 


Tun duke of Orleans, who was appointed, by 
the parliament of Paris, regent during the minority 
of Lewis XV. in contrauiQion to the will of the 
deceaſed monarch, affected privately to eſpouſe the 
inteiefts of the houſe of Stuart; but the exhauſted 
ſtate of France, and the difficulty of maintaining 
his own authority againſt the other princes oi the 


25. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. 
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blood, induced him publicly to cultivate a good un- LETTER 


derſtanding with the court of Great Britain, and 


even f take, though with ſceming reluCtance, all A. P. 715, 
the ſteps pointed out by the earl of Stair, for defeat- 
ing the deſigns of the Jacobites. Of thoſe the moſt 
important was, the topping of ſome ſhips laden with 
arms and ammunition z an irreparable loſs to the Pre- 
tender, as he could neither procure money, nor leave 


to buy up a freſh quantity of ſuch articles in any 


other country. 


| NoTwITHSTANDING theſe diſcouregements, the 


indigent repreſentative of the unfortunate family of 
Stuart did not relinquiſh his hopes of a crown : 


nor 


did his partizans, either in England or Scotland, abate 
of their ardour in his cauſe, But ardour, unleſs go- 
verned by prudence, is a wild energy, that often 
brings ruin on the party it was intended to ſerve, It 


required all the cool experience of the duke of Ber- 


wick, and the great talents of lord Bolingbroke, to 


moderate the zeal of the Engliſh and Scottiſh Jaco- 


bites. The Highlanders were impatient to take up 
arms: they had entered into a regular concert for 
that purpoſe : they knew their force; and, confident 
of ſucceſs, they entreated the Pretender to place him- 
ſelf at their head, or at leaſt to permit them to riſe in 
vindication of his juſt rights. Some account muſt 


here be given of this ſingular race of men. 


Tre Highlanders are the .:puted deſcendants of the 
ancient Caledonians, or original inhabitants of North 
Britain, and value themſelves on having had the rare 
fortune of never being ſubjected to the law of any 


conqueror. From the victorious arms of the Romans, 


they took reſuge in their rugged mountains, and there 
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continued to enjoy their independency, while that am- 
bitious people remained maſters of the ſouthern parts 
of this iſland, Nor has the ſword of Dane, of Saxon, 
or of Norman, ever reduced them to ſubmiſſion. 


* a independent, the Highlanders were 
by no means free. Divided into a variety of tribes or 
Clans, under chiefs, who exerciſed an arbitrary juriſ- 
diction over them, the body of the people were in a great 
meaſure ſlaves, ſubjected to the imperious will of their 
lords. And from that law of will, which it was the 
common intereſt and the pride of all the heads of Clans 
to ſupport, there lay no appeal; for although the High- 
land chiefs acknowledged the ſovereignty of the king of 
Scotland, and held themſelves bound to aſſiſt him in his 
wars, they admitted not his controul in their private 
concerns: in their treatment of their own vaſſals, or in 
their diſputes with hoſtile Clans. His mediation was 
all he could preſume to offer. Nor was that often ob- 
truded upon them; the Scottiſh monarchs in general 
being happy, if they could prevent theſe barbarous 
and predatory tribes from pillaging the more opulent 
and induſtrious inhabitants of the Low Countries *7, 

Tax remote ſituation of the Highlanders, nd 
their ignorance of any language but that or their rude 
anceſtors, commonly known by the name of Erſe, 
farther contributed to perpetuate their barbarity 
and ſlavery. They had no means of making known 
their grievances to the thr one, and few of becoming 


27. In palliation of theſe cruel inroads, it has "ER ſaid, that the High- 
landers having been driven from the Low Country, by invaſion, have, 
from time immemorial, thought themſelves * entitled to make repriſals 
a Don the property of their invaders?” (Dalrymple's Mem. of Greas 
Briicin). The ſame plea has been urged by the American ſavages, as an 
apoiogy for pillaging the European ſettlements, and with more plauſibi- 
lity, as the æra of invaſion is not immemorial. 
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acquainted with the benefits of civil government, with IETTER 
the arts, or accommodations of civil life. XXIV. 
Tae ſervitude of the Highland vaſſals, however, 
was alleviated by certain circumſtances connected with 
their condition. All the people of every Clan bore the 
name of their hereditary chief, and were ſuppoſed to be 
allied to him, in different degrees, by the ties of blood. 
This kindred band, or admitted claim of a com- 
mon relationſhip, which in ſmall clans was a ſtrong 
curb upon the oppreſſive ſpirit of domination, and in 
all led to a freedom of intercourſe highly flattering to 
human pride, communicated to the yaſſal Highlanders, 
along with the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion to their chiefs, 
a ſentiment of conſcious dignity, and a ſenſe of natu- 
ral equality, not to be found among the ſubjects of 
other petty deſpots or feudal lords. And that idea of 
perſonal importance, as well as the complaiſance of 
the Highland chiefs, was heightened by the perpetual 
wars between the different Clans; in which every 
individual had frequent opportunity of diſplaying his 
proweſs, and of diſcovering his attachment to his 
leader, in the head of his family. The ties of blood 
were ſtrengthened by thoſe of intereſt, of gratitude, 
and mutual eſteem. 


Tuosk wars, and the active life of the Highlanders 
in times of peace, when they were entirely employed 
in hunting or in herding their cattle, (the labours of 
huſbandry among them being few) habituated them 
to the uſe of arms, and hardened them to the endurance 
of toil, without greatly waſting their bodily ſtrength 
or deſtroying their agility. Their ancient military 
Feapons, in conjunction with a target or buckler, 

were 
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were a broad-ſword, for cutting or thruſting at a di- 


ſtance, and a dirk, or dagger, for ſtabbing in cloſe 
fight. To theſe, when they became acquaimed with 
the uſe of fire-arms, they added a muſket, which was 
laid aſide in battle, aſter the fiiſt diſcharge. They 
occaſionally carried alſo a pair of piltols, that were 
fired as ſoon as the muſket was ditcharged, and thrown 


in the face of the enemy, as a prelude to the havock of 


the broad-ſword; which was inſtantly brandiſhed by 
every arm, gleaming like the corruſcations of light- 
ning, in order to inſuſe terror into the heart and to 
conquer the eye of the foe, and which fell on the head, 
or on the target of an antagoniſt, with the ſhock of 
thunder. Want of perſeverance and of union, how- 
ever, has generally rendered the efforts of the Clans, 
as a body, abortive, notwithitanding their proweſs in 
combat, and expoſed them to the diſgrace of being 
routed by an inferior number of regular troops. 


Tae dreſs of the Highlanders was well ſuited to 
ther arms, to their moiſt mountainous country, and to 
their mode of life. Inſtead of breeches they wore 2 
light woollen garment, called the Kilt, which came 
as low as the knee; a thick cloth jacket a worſted 
plaid, fix yards in length, and two in breadth, wrap- 
ped looſely round the body ; the upper fold of which 
reſted on the left ſhoulder, leaving the right arm at 
full liberty, In battle they commonly threw away 
the plaid, that they might be enabled to make their 
movements with more celerity, and their ſtrokes with 
greater force · They fought not in ranks, but in knots 


or ſeparate bands, condenſed and firm. 


SUCH were the people, who under their numerous 
. . * 
chieftains, had formed a regular confederacy, and 


Were 
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were zealous to take arms for the reſtoration of the 
family of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain, 
Strongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of the hereditary de- 
ſcent of the crown, the Highlandets could form no 
conception of a patljamentary right to alter the order 
of ſucceſſion, from political couſiderations. It con- 
tradicted all their ideas of kingſhip, and even of clan- 
ſhip. They therefore thought themſelves bound, by 
a ſacred and indiſpenſad!e obligation, to re-inflate in 
his lineal inheritznce the excluded Princes or to perith 
in the bold attempt. 


Tre Pretender's ſouthern friends were no leſs li- 
beral in their profeſſions of zeal in his cauſe. They 


preſſed him to land in the Weſt of England; where his 
perſon would be as ſafe, they affirmed, as in Scotland, 
and where he would 6nd all other things more favour- 
able to his views, although they had yet taken no de- 
ciive meaſures for a general inſurrection ; though they 
ſtill continued to repreſent arms and foreign troops as 
neceſſary to ſuch a ſtep, and were told that the Pre- 
tender was not only incapable of furniſhing them with 
either, but aſſured that he could not bring along with 
him ſo many men as would be adle to protect him 
2gainſt the peace- oſſicers 7. 


In order to compoſe the ſpirits of the Highlanders, 
who ſeemed to fear nothing ſo much, as that the buſi- 
nels of reſtoring their king would be taken out of 
their hands, and the honour appropriated by others, 
they were informed, that the Pretender was deſirous 
to have the riſing of his friends in England and Scot- 
land fo adjuſted, that they * mutually aſſiſt each 


27. Bolingbroke” s Letters to Sir William WWindoam, 
other; 
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other; and that it was very much to be wiſhed all 


A. D.17:5. hoſtilities in Scotland could be ſuſpended, until the 


Engliſh were ready to take up arms **, A memorial 
drawn up by the duke of Berwick, had been already 
fent, by lord Bolingbroke, to the Jacobites in Eng- 
land. repreſenting the unreaſonableneſs of deſiring 
the Pretender to land among them, before they were 
in a condition to ſupport him. They were now re- 
queſted to coulider ſeriouſly, if they were yet in ſuch 
2 condition; and aflured, that as ſoon as an intima- 
tion to that purpoſe ſhould be given, and the time and 
Place of his landing fixed, the Pretender was ready to 
put himſelf at their head. They named, as a landing 
place, the neighbourhood of Plymouth, and ſaid they 
. hoped the weltern counties were in a good poſture to 
receive the king */; but they offered no conjecture at 
the force they al bring into the field, or the depen- 
dence that might be placed in the perſons who had en- 
gaged to rilc, 


Tx rs, as lord Bolingbroke very juſtly obſerves, was 
not the anſwer of men who knew what they were 
about. A little more preciſion was ſurely neceſſary 
in dictating a meſſage, that was expected to be at- 
tended with ſuch important conſequences. The duke 
of Ormond, however, ſet out from Paris, and the 
Pretender, from his temporary reſidence at Bar, on the 
frontiers of Lorrain, in order to join their common 
friends. Some agents were ſent to the Welt, ſome 
to the North of England, and others to London to 
give notice that both were on their way. And their 
routes were ſo directed, that Ormond was to fail from 
the coalt of Normandy a few days before the Preten- 
der arrived at St. Malo, to which place the duke was 


25, Id, ibid, 29. Bolingbroke, ubi ſup, 
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proſpect of ſucceſs ?. 
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Bur the Pretender's imprudence, and the vigilance 
of the Engliſh government, defeated the deſigns of 
his adherents in the Weſt, and broke, in its infancy, 
the force of a rebellion, which threatened to deluge 
the kingdom in blood. Governed by prieſts and wo- 
men, he had unwiſely given, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, a ſecret order to the earl of Mar, already ap- 
pointed his commander in chief for Scotland, to go 
immediately into that kingdom, and to take up arms. 
Mar, who had been ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 
during the reign of queen Anne, and who had great 
influence in the Highlands, did not heſitate a moment 
to obey. He inſtantly left London, attended by lieu- 
tenant-general Hamilton, who had long ſerved with 
diſtinction in Holland and Flanders; and as ſoon as 
he reached his own country, having aſſembled about 
three hundred of his friends and vaſlals, he proclaim- 
ed the Pretender, under the name of James VIII. of 
Scotland, and ſet up his ſtandard at Braemar, ſum- 
moning all good fubjects to join him, in order to re- 
ſtore their rightful ſovereign to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors, and deliver the nation from the tyranny of 
George, duke of Brunſwick, uſurper of the Britin 


monarchy 32 


IN conſequence of this proclamation, and a decl!a- 
ration, by which it was followed, Mar was ſoon 
joined by the marquiſſes of Huntley and Tallibar- 

dine, the earls Mareſchal and Southeſk, and all the 
heads of the Jacobite Clans. With their aſſiſtance, he 


20. Id. ibid. 


31. Duke of Berwick's Mum, vol. ii, 
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was able in a few weeks, to collect an army of near 
ten thouſand men, well armed and accoutred. He 
took poſſeſhon of the town of Perth, where he eſtab- 
liſhed his head-quarters, and made himſelf maſter of 
almoſt all that part of Scotland, which lies beyond 


the Frith of Forth. 


Tris was great and rapid ſucceſs. But the duke 
of Argyle had already received orders to march 
againſt the rebels, with all the forces..in North Bri- 
' tain ; and the Pretender's affairs had ſuffered, in the 
mean time, an irreparable injury in another quarter. 
The jealouſy of government being rouſed by the un- 
adviſed inſurrection of Mar, the lords Lanſdown and 
Duplin, the earl of Jerfey, Sir william Windham, 
and other Jacobite leaders, who had agreed to raife 
the Weſt of England, were taken into cuſtody, on ſuſ- 
picion. The whole plan of rebellion, in that part 
of the kingdom, was diſconcerted. The gentlemen 


were intimidated, the people were over-awed ; fo that 


Ormond, when he landed, was denied a. night's lodg- 


ing, in a country where he expected to head an army 


and re-eſtabliſh a king 33. He returned to France 
with the diſcouraging news; but, as ſoon as the veſſel 
that carried him could be refitted, aſtoniſhing as it 


may ſeem, he made a ſecond attempt to land in the 


fame part of the iſland. What he could propoſe, by 
this ſecond attempt, his beſt friends could never com- 
prehend ; and ate of opinion, that a ſtorm, in which 
he was in danger of being caſt away, and which forced 
him back to the French coaſt, ſaved him from a yet 
greater peril—that of periſhing in an adventure, as 
tull of extravagant raſhneſs, and as void of all rea- 


33. Bolingbroke's Letter ta Sir William N indbam. 
ſonable 
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ſonable meaning, as any of thoſe which have rendered 1 


the knight of La Mancha immortal!“. 133824 
| | A. D. 1713 
Tre Pretender's agairs wore 2 better appearance, 
for a time, in the North of England. Mr. Forſter, 
a gentleman ef ſome influence in Northumberland, 
with the lords Derwentwater, Widrington, and other 
Jacobite leaders, there took up arms, and aſſembled a 
conbderable force. But as their troops conſiſted 
chiefly of cavalry, they wrote to the earl of Mar to 
ſend them a reinforcement of infantry. This requeſt 
was readily complied with. Brigadier Mackintoſh 
was ordered to join them, with eighteen hundred 
Highlanders. In the mean time, having failed in an 
attempt upon Newcaltle, and being informed that 
Mackintoſh had already croſſed the Forth, they march- 
ed northward to meet him. On their way, they were 
Joined by a body of horſe, under the earls of Carn- 
wath and Wintoun, the viſcount Kenmure, and other 
Jacobite leaders. They paſſed the Tweed at Kelſo; 
and having formed a junction with Mackintoſh, a 
council of war was called, in order to deliberate on 
their future proceedings. 


Is this council, little unanimity could be expeQed, 
and as liitle was found. To march immediately to- 
ward the Weſt of Scotland, and preſs the duke of 
Argyle on one fide, while the earl of Mar attacked 
him on the other, ſeemed the moſt rational plan; as 
a victory over that nobleman, which they could 
ſcarce have failed to obtain, would have put the Pre- 
tender at once in poſſeſſion of all North Britain. 
Such a piopoſal was made by the earl of Wintoun, and 


34 Id ibid. 
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apreed to by all the Scottiſh leaders ; but the Engliſh 
inſiſted on repaſſing the Tweed, and attacking gene- 
ral Carpenter, who had been ſent, with only nine 


hundred horſe, to ſuppreſs the rebellion in Northum- 
berland, 


From an uncomplying obſtinacy, mingled with 
national jealouſy, the rebels adopted neither of thoſe 
Plans, nor embraced any fixed reſolution. The Eng- 
liſh-inſurgents perſiſted in their refuſal to penetrate 
into Scotland. Part of the Highlanders, equally ob- 
ſtinate, attempted in diſguſt to find their way home; 
and the remainder reluctantly accompanied Mackin- 
toſh and Foſter, who entered England by the weſtern 
border, leaving general Carpenter on the left. 


THrrsE leaders proceeded, by the way of Penrith, 


Kendal, and Lancaſter, to Preſton, where they were 


in hopes of increaſing their numbers, by the riſing of 
the catholics of Lancaſhire, But before they could 


receive any conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength, or erect 


proper works for the defence of the town, they were 


informed that general Willis was ready to inveſt it, 
with ſix regiments of cavalry, and one battallion of 
infantry. They now prepared themſelves for reſiſt- 
ance, and repelled the firſt attack of the king's troops 
with vigour; but Willis being joined next day by a 
reinforcement of three regiments of dragoons, under 


general Carpenter, the rebels loſt all heart, and ſur- 


rendered at diſcretion 35, Several reduced officers, 
found to have been in arms againſt their ſovereign, 
were immediately ſhot as deſerters; the noblemen 


and gentlemen were ſent priſoners to London, and 


U. Willes's Diſpatcher. Duke of Berwick's Mm. vol. ii. 
com- 
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were confined in the caſtle of Cheſter, and other ſe= wy 
cure places in the country. A. D. 1715. 


Taz ſame day that the rebellion in England was 
extinguiſhed, by the ſurrender of Forſter and his af- 
fociates at Preſton, the rebels in Scotland received a 
ſevere ſhock from the royal army. The earl of Mar, 
after having waſted his time in forming his army, 
with unneceſſary parade, at Perth, took a reſolution 
to march into England, and join his ſouthern friends. 
With this view he marched to Auchterarder, where 
he reviewed his forces, and halted a day, before he 
attempted to croſs the Forth, The duke of Argyle, 
who lay on the ſouthern fide of that river, inſtead of 
waiting to diſpute the paſſage of the rebels, marched 
over the bridge of Stirling, as ſoon as he was informed 
of cheir deſign, and encamped within a few miles of 
the earl of Mar, with his left to the village of 
Dumblaine, and his right toward Sheriff. Muir. His 
army conſiſted only of two thouſand three hundred 
infantry, and twelve hundred cavalry; that of the 
rebels, of about nine thouſand men, chiefly infantry. 
They came in fight of each other in the evening, and 
lay all night on their arms. 


AT day-break Argyle, perceiving the rebels in wor. 12. 
motion, drew up his troops in order of battle. But, | 
on the nearer approach of the enemy, finding him- 
ſelf outflanked, and in danger of being ſurrounded, he 
was under the neceſſity of altering his diſpoſition, by 
ſeizing on certain heights to the north-eaſt of Dum- 
blaine. In conſequence of this movement, which 


37. Duke of Berwick's Mep. vol. ii. 
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was not made without ſome degree of confuſion, the 
left wing of the royal army fell in with the centre of 
the rebels, compoſed of the Clans, headed by Glen- 
gary, Sir Donald Macdonald's brothers, the captain of 
Clanronald, Sir John Maclean, Glenco, Campbel of 
Glenlyon, Gordon of Glenbucket, and other chief- 
tains. The combat was fierce and bloody, and the 
Highlanders ſeemed at one time diſcouraged, by the 
loſs of one of their leaders; when Glengary, waving 
his bonnet, and crying aloud, © Revenge! revenge !“ 
they ruſhed up to the muzzle of the muſkets of the 
king's troops, puſhed aſide the bayonets with their 
targets, and made great havoc with their broad-ſwords. 
The whole left wing of the royal army was inſtantly 
broken and routed ; general Witham, who commanded 


it, flying to Stirling, and declaring that all was loſt. 


MEANWHILE the duke of Argyle, who conducted 
in perſon the right wing of the royal army, conſiſting 
chiefly of horſe, had defeated the left of the rebels, 
and purſued them with great ſlaughter, as far as the 
river Allen, in which many of them were drowned, 
This purſuit however, though hot, was by no means 
rapid. The rebels, notwithſtanding their habitual 
dread of cavalry, the ſhock of which their manner of 
fighting rendered them little able to reſiſt, frequently 
made a ftand, and endeavoured to renew the combat. 
And if Mar, who remained with the victorious part of 
his army, had poſſeſſed any tolerable ſhare of military 
talents, Argyle would never have dared to reviſit the 
field of battle. He might even have been over- 
powered by numbers, and cut off by one body of the 
rebels, when fatigued with combating the other. 
But no ſuch attempt being made, nor the advantage 
en the left properly W the duke returned 

triumphant 
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taken poſt on the top of a hill, with about five thou- pron 
ſand of the flower of his army, not only forebore to A. P. 1715. 


moleſt the king's troops, but retired during the follow- 
ing night, and made the beſt of his way to Perth 38. 
Next morning the duke of Argyle, who had been 
joined by the remains of his left wing, perceiving that 
the rebels had ſaved him the trouble of diflodging 


them, drew off his army toward Stirling, carrying 


along with him the enemy's artillery, bread-waggous, 
and many priſoners of diſtinction 39. The number 
killed was very conſiderable, amounting to near a 
thouſand men on each fide, 


Tufs battle, though by no means deciſive, proved 
fatal, in its conſequences, to the affairs of the Pre- 
tender in Scotland. Lord Lovat, the chief of the 
Fraſers, who ſeemed diſpoſed to join the rebels, now 


declared for the eſtabliſhed government, and ſeized. 
upon the important poſt of Inverneſs, from which he 


drove Sir John Mackenzie; while the earl of Suther- 
land, who had hitherto been over-awed, appeared 
openly in the ſame cauſe. Againſt theſe two noble- 
men, Mar detached the marquis of Huntley and the 
earl of Seaforth, with their numerous vaſſals. But the 
rebel chiefs, inſtead of coming to immediate action, 
ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed with negociations ; 
and both, after ſome heſitation, returned to their 
allegiance under king George. The marquis of 
Tullibardine alſo withdrew from the rebel army, 


38. London Gazette, Nov. 21, 1715. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. 


Account of the Battle of Dumblaine, printed at Edinburgh in 1715, and 


Tindal's Contin, of Rapin, vol. vii. 
39 · Ibid, 
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in order to defend his own country againſt the friends 


of government; and the Clans, diſguſted at their 
failure of ſucceſs, diſperſed on the approach of wine, 
with their uſual want of perſeverance. 


Tre Pretender, who had hitherto reſiſted every 
ſolicitation to come over, took the unaccountable re- 
ſolution, in this deſperate ſtate of his affairs, of land- 
ing in the North of Scotland, He accordingly ſet fail 
from Dunkirk in a ſmall veſſel, and arrived at Peter- 
head, attended only by fix gentlemen. He was met at 
Fetteroſſe by the earls of Mar and Mareſchal, and 
conducted to Perth. There a regular council was 
formed, and a day fixed for his coronation at Scone. 
But he was diverted from all thoughts of that vain 
ceremony by the approach of the duke of Argyle; who 
having been reinforced, with fix thouſand Dutch auxi- 
liaries, advanced toward Perth, notwithſtanding the 
Tigour of the ſeaſon. 


As that town was utterly deſtitute of fortifications, 
excepting a ſimple wall, and otherwiſe unprovided for 
2 ſiege, the king's troops took poſſeſſion of it, without 
reſiſtance. Mar and the Pretender had retired to Mon- 
troſe ; and, ſeeing no proſpe of better fortune, they 
embarked for France, accompanied with ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction“ . General Gordon and earl 
Mareſchal proceeded northward with the main body 
of the rebels, by a march ſo rapid as to elude purſuit. 
All who thought they could not hope for pardon, em- 
barked at Aberdeen for the continent, The common 
people were conducted to the hills of Badenoch, and 
there quietly diſmiſſed. The whole country ſubmitted 
to Argyle. 


40. Duke of Berwick's Mom. vol. ii. Tundal's Con Ha. ubi ſup. 
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Sucn, my dear Philip, was the iſſue of a rebellion, 
which had its origin, as we have ſeen, in the inrrigues 
in favour of the Pretender, during the latter years of 
the reign of queen Anne, not in the meaſures of the 
new government, as repreſented by the Jacobite 
writers. Its declared obje& was the reſtoration of 
the family of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain 
and that many intelligent men have ſuppoſed, would 
have been attended with fewer inconveniencies than 
the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, But they who 
reflect, that the Pretender was a bigotted papiſt, and 
not only obſtinately refuſed to change his religion, 
though ſenſible it incapacitated him from legally ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown, but ſtudiouſly avoided, in his 
very manifeſtoes, giving any open and unequivocal 
aſſurance, that he would maintain the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the nation, as by /aw e/tabli/hed **, will 
find reaſon to be of another opinion. They will 
conſider the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, which de- 
feated the deſigns of the Jacobites, and in a manner 
extinguiſhed the hopes of the Pretender, as an event 
of the utmoſt importance to the happineſs of Great 
Britain, —The earl of Derwentwater, lord Kenmure, 
aud a few other rebel priſoners were publicly executed; 


41. Sce Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir William Wyndham, in which many 
curious praoks of the Pretender's duplicity and bigotry are given. When 
the draught of a declaration, and other papers, to be diſperſed in Great 
Britain, were preſented to him by his ſecretary, “ he took exception 
„ againſt ſeveral paſſages, and particularly againſt thuſe wherein a 
te dire? promiſe of ſecuring the churches of England and Ireland was 
% made. He was told, he ſaid, that he could not in conſcience make 
ce ſuch a promiſe.” The draughts were accordingly altered by his 
Prieſts; “ and the moſt material paſſages were turned with all the 
te jeſuitical prevarication imaginable.” (Ibid.) In conſequence of theſe 
alterations, Bolingbroke refuſed to counterſign the declaration. 
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but no blood>was wantonly ſpilt. Theſe executions 
were dictated by prudence, not by vengeance. 


Wr muſt now turn our eyes toward another quar- 
ter of Europe, and take a view of the king of Sweden 
and his antagoniſt, Peter the Great. The king of 
Sweden particularly claims our attention at this 
period; as, among his other extravagant projects, he 
had formed a deſign of reſtoring the Pretender. 


RuSSIA, TURKEY, and the Northern Kingdoms, from 
the Defeat of CHARLES XII. at PuLTOWwa, in 1709, 
to the Death of PETER the GREAT, in 1725. 


H E defeat of the king of Sweden at Pultowa, 

as I have already had occaſion to notice, was 
followed by the moſt important conſequences. Charles 
XII. who had ſo long been the terror of Europe, was 
obliged to take ſhelter in the Turkiſh dominions, 
where he continued a fugitive, while his former rival, 
the Ruſſian monarch, victorious on every ſide, re- 
ſtored Auguſtus to the throne of Poland ; depoſed 
Staniſlaus, expelled the Swedes, and made himſelf 


maſter of Livonia, Ingria, and Carelia *. 


Tux circumſtances attending theſe conqueſts are 
too little intereſting to merit a particular detail. I 
ſhall therefore paſs them over, and proceed to the in- 


1. Voltaire, Hiſt, of Ruſſia, chap. xix. 
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cannot help, however, here obſerving, that the king A. D. 1710. 


of Denmark, having declared war againſt Sweden, 

ſoon after the deſeat of the Swediſh monarch at Pul- 

towa, in hopes of profiting by the misfortunes of that 

prince, and invaded Scania or Schonen, his army was 

defeated with great laughter, near Elſinburg, by the 

Swediſh militia, and a few regiments of veterans, un- 
der general Steenbock. 


ChARLES XII. was ſo much delighted with the 
news of this victory, and enraged at the enemies that 
had riſen up againſt him in his abſence, that he could 


not forbear exclaiming on the occaſion, ©** My brave 


« Swedes | ſhould it pleaſe God that I once more 
et join you, we will beat them all!” He had then, 
indeed, a near proſpect of being able to return to his 
capital as a conqueror, and to take ſevere vengeance 
on his numerous enemies, 


Ir is a maxim of the Turkiſh government, to con» 
ſider as ſacred the perſon of ſuch unfortunate princes 
as take refuge in the dominions of the Grand Seignior, 
and to ſupply them liberally with the conveniencies of 
life, according to their rank, while within the limits 
of the Ottoman empire. Agrecable to this generous 
maxim, the king of Sweden was honourably con- 
ducted to Bender; and ſaluted on his arrival, with a 
general diſcharge of the artillery. As he did not 
chuſe to lodge within the town, the ſeraſkier, or go- 
vernor of the province, cauſed a magnificent tent to 
be erected for him on the banks of the Nieſter. 
Tents were alſo erected for his principal atten» 
dants; and theſe tents were afterward transformed 


1 4 into 


March 10. 
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into houſes: ſo that the camp of the uafortunate mo- 
narch became inſenfibly a conſderable village. Great 
numbers of ſtrangers reſorted to Bender to ſee him. 


The Turks and neighbouring Greeks came thither 


in crowds. All reſpected and admired him, His i in- 
flexible reſolution to abſtain from wine, and his re- 
gulacity in aſſiſting publicly twice a-day at divine 
ſervice, made the Mahometans ſay he was a true Muſ- 
Tulman, and inſpired them with an ardent deſire of 
arching under him to the conqueſt of Ruſſia * . 


Tra idea ſtill occupied the mind of Charles. 


| Though a fugitive among Infidels, and utterly deſti- 


| tute of reſources, he was not without hopes of yet 


being able to dethrone the czar. With this view, 
his envoy at the court of Conſtantinople delivered 
memorials to the Grand Vizier ; and his friend Ponia- 
towſki, who was always dreſſed in the Turkiſh habit, 
and had free acceſs every where, ſupported theſe 
ſolicitations by his intrigues. Achmet III. the reign- 
ing Sultan, preſented Poniatowſky with a purſe of a 
thouſand ducats, and the Grand Vizier ſaid to him, 
„J will take your king in one hand, and a ſword in 
te the other, and conduct bim to'Moſcow at the head 
tc of two hundred thouſand men 3.“ But the czar's 
money ſoon changed the ſentiments of the "Turkiſh 
miniſter. The military cheſt, which Peter had taken 
at Pultowa, furniſhed him with new arms to wound 
the vanquiſhed Charles, whoſe blood-earned treaſures 


were turned againſt himſcli. + All thoughts of a var 


* * were wed ade at the TOs | 


Tun ting of kin however, though thus diſ- 


comfited in his negotiations, by x MEANS of the czar's 


* 
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gold, as he had been in the field by the army of that bu 


prince, was not in the leaſt dejected. 


Vizier, he reſolved to acquaint him with the corrup- 
tion of his miniſter. And Poniatowſky undertook the 
execution of this hazardous buſineſs. 


Tye Grand Seignior goes every Friday to the 
moſque, or Mahometan temple, ſurrounded by his 
Solaks; a kind of guards, whoſe turbans are adorned 
with ſuch high feathers as to conceal the ſultan from 
the view of the people. When any one has a petition to 
preſent, be endeavours to mingle with the guards, and 
holds the paper aloft. Sometimes the Sultan conde- 
ſcends to receive the petition himſelf; but he more 
commonly orders an Aga to take charge of it, and 
cauſes it to be laid before him on his return from the 


moſque, Poniatowſky had no other method of convey= 


ing the king of Sweden's complaint to Achmet. 


SOME days after receiving the petition, which had 
been tranſlated into the Turkiſh language, the Sultan 
ſent a polite letter to Charles, accompanied with a 
pte ſent of twenty-five Arabian horſes; one of which, 
having carried his Sublime Highneſs, was covered with 
a ſaddle ornamented with precious ſtones, and fur- 
niſhed with ſtirrups of maſſy gold. But he declined 
taking any ſtep to the diſadvantage of his miniſter, 
whoſe conduct he ſeemed to approve. The ruin of the 
Grand Vizir, however, was at hand. Through the 
intrigues of Poniatowſky, he was baniſhed to Kaffa 
in Crim Tartary ; ; and the bull, or ſeal of the em- 


pire, was given to Numan Kupruli, grandſon to 


the great Larter who took Candia from the Vene- 
tians. | 


Tim 


<A> 


Convinced that , 
the Sultan was ignorant of the intrigues of the Grand +: D. 1710. 
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PART II. This new miniſter, who was a man of incorruptible 
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integrity, could not bear the thoughts of a war 
againſt Ruſſia, which he conſidered as alike unneceſ- 
ſary and unjuſt. But the ſame attachment to juſ- 


tice, which made him averſe from making war upon 


the Ruſſians, contrary to the faith of treaties, in- 
duced him to obſerve the rights of hoſpitality to- 
ward the king of Sweden, and even to enlarge the 
generoſity of the Sultan to that unfortunate prince. 
He ſent Charles eight hundred purſes, every purſe 
containing five hundred crowns, and adviſed bim 
to return peaceably to his own dominions ; either 
through the territories of the emperor of Germany, 
or in ſore of the French veſſels which then lay in 
the harbour of Conſtantinople, and on board of which 
the French ambaſſador offered to convey him to Mar- 
ſeilles. 


Bur the haughty and inflexible Swede, who till - 


believed he ſhould be able to engage the Turks in his 


project of dethroning the czar, obſtinately rejected 


this, and every other propoſal, for his quiet re- 
turn to his own dominions. He was conſtantly em- 
ployed in magnifying the power of his former rival, 
whom he had long affected to deſpiſe; and his emilſ- 
ſaries took care, at the ſame time, to inſi nuate that 


Peter was ambitious to make himſelf maſter of the 


Black Sea, to ſubdue the Coffacks, and to carry his 
arms into Crim Tartary . But the force of theſe inſi- 


nuations, which ſometimes alarmed the Porte, was gene- 
rally broken by the more powerful arguments of the 


Ruſſian miniſters. 


4. Voltaire, ubiſup. Theſe particulars thislively author had partly 
from Poniatowſcy himſelf, and partly ſrom M. de Feriol, the French 
ambaſſador at the Porte. | 
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WHILE the obſtinacy of the king of Sweden, in 
refuſing to return to his own dominions, in any other 
character than that of a conqueror, made his fate 
thus depend upon the caprice of viziers ; while he was 
alternately receiving favours and affronts from the 
great enemy of Chriſtianity, himſelf a devout Chriſ- 
tian ; preſenting petitions to the Grand Turk, and ſub- 
ſiſting upon his bounty in a deſert, the Ruſhan monarch 
was exhibiting to his people a ſpectacle not unworthy 
of the ancient Romans, when Rome was in her glory. 
In order to inſpire his ſubjects with a taſte for mag- 
nificence, and to impreſs them with an awful reſpect 
for his power, he made his public entry into Moſ- 
cow (after reinſtating Auguſtus in the throne of Po- 
land) under ſeven triumphal arches, erected in the 
ſtreets, and adorned with every thing that the climate 
could produce, or a thriving commerce furniſh. 
Firſt in proceſſion marched a regiment of guards, 
followed by the artillery taken from the Swedes z 
each piece of which was drawn by eight horſes, cover- 
ed with ſcarlet houſings, hanging down to the ground. 
Next came the kettle-drums, colours, and ſtandards, 
won from the ſame enemy, carried by the officers 
and ſoldiers who had captured them. Theſe tro- 
phies were followed by the fineſt troops of the czar; 
and, after they had filed off, the litter in which 
Charles XII. was carried at the battle of Pultowa, 
all ſhattered with cannon ſhot, appeared in a chariot 
made on purpoſe to diſplay it. Behind the litter 
marched all the Swediſh priſoners, two arid two; 
among whom was count Piper the king of Sweden's 
prime miniſter, the famous mareſchal Renſchild, the 


% 


count de Lewenhaupt, the generals Slipenbach, - 


Stackelberg, and Hamilton, with many inferior 


officers, who were afterward diſperſcd through Great 


Ruſſia. 
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Ruſſia. Laſt in proceſſion came the triumphant con» 
queror, mounted on the ſame horſe which he rode at 
the battle of Pultowa, and foliowed by the generals 
who had a ſhare in the victory: the whole being cloſed 
with a vaſt number of waggons, loaded with the 
owediſh military ſtores, and preceded by a regiment 
of Ruſſian guards 5, 


THr1s magnificent ſpectacle, which augmented the | 


veneration of the Muſcovites for the perſon of Peter, 
and perhaps made him appear greater in their eyes, 
than all his military atchievements and civil inſtitu- 
tions, furniſied Charles with new arguments for 
awakening the jealouſy of the Porte. 'The Grand 
Vizier Kupruli, who had zealoufly oppofed all the 
deſigns of the king of Sweden, was diſmiſſed from 
his office, after having filled it only two months, 
and the ſeal of the empire was given to Baltagi 
Mahomet, baſha of Syria. Baltagi, on his arrival at 
Conſtantinople, found the intereſt of the Swediſh 
monarch prevailing in the ſeraglio. The Sultana 
Walide, mother of the reigning emperor; Ali 
Kumurgi, his favourite; the Kiflar Aga, chief of 
the Black Eunuchs ; ; and the Aga of the Janizaries, 
were all for a war againſt Ruſſia. Achmet himſelf 
was fixed in the ſame reſolution. And he gave orders 
to the Grand Vizier to attack the dominions of the 
czar with two hundred thoufand men. Baltagi was 
no warrior, but he prepared to obey *. 


Tae firſt violent ſtep of the Ottoman court was 
the arreſting of the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and commit- 
ting him to the caſtie of the Seven Towers. It is the 


5. Voltaire's Hi. of Ri, F a, * xix. Hit. Charles XII. liv. v. 


6. Id. ibid. 
cuſton 
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cuſtom of the Turks to begin hoſtilities with impri- 
ſoning the miniſters of thoſe princes againſt whom 
they intend to declare war, inſtead of ordering them 
to leave the dominions of the Porte. This barbarous 
cuſtom, at which even ſavages would bluſh, they pre- 
tend to vindicate, on a ſuppoſition that they never un- 
dertake any but juſt wars; and that they have a right 
to puniſh the ambaſſadors of the priaces with whom 
they are at enmity, as accomplices in the treachery of 
their maſters. - 


Bo r the true origin of ſo deteſtable a practice ſeems 
to be, the ancient and hereditary hatred and contempt 
of the Turks for the Chriſtian powers, which 
they take every occaſion to ſhew?7; and the mean- 
neſs of the latter, who from motives of intereſt, and 
jealouſy of each other, continually ſupport a number 
of ambaſſadors, conſidered as little better than ſpies, 
at the court of Conſtantinople, while the Grand Seig- 
nior is too proud to ſend an ambaſſador to any cours 
in Chriſtendom. It is a diſreſpect to the Chriſtian 
name, and the office of reſident, that betrays the 
honeſt Muſſulman into this flagrant breach of the law 
of nations; a law which his prejudices induce him 
to think ought only to be obſerved toward the 
faithful, or thoſe eaſtern nations, who, though not 
Mahometans, equal the Turks in ſtatelineſs of man- 
ners, and decline ſending any ambaſſadors among 


75. The inſults to which Chriſtian traders in Turkey are expoſed, even 
at this day, are too horrid to be mentioned, and ſuch as tlie inordinate 
love of gold only could induce any man of ſpirit to ſubmit, however 
ſmall this veneration for the religion of the croſs. Conſuls aud am- 
baſſadors, though veſted with a public character, and more im- 
mediately intitled to protection, are not altogether exempted from 
ſuch inſults, jo 


them, 
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PART IT. them, except on extraordinary occaſions. In con- 
A. D. 1710. Tequence of theſe prejudices, or whatever may have 
given rife to the practice, the Ruſſian ambaſſador was 
impriſoned, as a prelude to a declaration of war 

_ againſt his maſter. 


THE Czar was not of a complexion tamely to ſuffer 
ſuch an injury : and his power ſeemed to render ſub- 
miſſion unneceſſary. As ſoon as informed of the 
haughty inſult, he ordered his forces in Poland to 
march toward Moldavia; withdrew his troops from 
Livonia, and made every preparation for war, and 
for opening with vigour the campaign on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey. Nor were the Turks negligent in 
taking meaſures for oppoſing, and even humbling 
him. The Kan of Crim Tartary was ordered to 
hold himſelf in readineſs with forty thouſand men, 

and the troops of the Porte were collected from all 


quarters. 


_ GaiNED over, by preſents and promiſes, to the 
intereſts of the king of Sweden, the Kan at firſt ob- 
tained leave to appoint the general rendezvous of the 
Turkiſh forces near Bender, and even under the eye 
of Charles, in order more effectually to convince him, 
that the war was undertaken ſolely on his account. 
But Baltagi Mahomet, the Grand Vizier, who lay 
under no ſuch obligations, did not chuſe to flatter a 
foreign prince ſo highly at the expence of truth. He 
was ſenſible, that the jealouſy of the Sultan at the 
neighbourhood of ſo powerful a prince as Peter; at 
his fortifying Azoph ; and at the number of his ſhips 
on the Black Sea and the Palus Mæotis, were the 
real cauſes of the war againſt Ruſſia, He therefore 


changed the place of rendezvous. 'The army of the 
Porte 
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Porte was ordered to aſſemble in the extenſive and 
fertile plains of Adrianople, where the Turks uſually 
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multer their forces when they are going to make A. P. 171 


war upon the Chriſtians. There the troops that 
arrive from Aſia and Africa, are commonly allowed 
to repoſe themſelves for a few weeks, and to recruit 
their ſtrength before they enter upon action. But 
Baltagi, in order to anticipate the preparations of the 
czar, began his march toward the Danube, within 
three days after reviewing his forces. 


PETER had already taken the field at the head of 
a formidahle army, which he muſtered on the frontiers 
of Poland, and planned his route through Moldavia 
and Walachia; the country of the ancient Daci, but 
now inhabited by Greek Chriſtians, who are tribu- 
tary to the Grand Seignior. Moldavia was at that 
time governed by Demetrius Cantemir; a prince of 
Grecian extraction, and who united in his character 


the accompliſhments of the ancient Greeks, the uſe of 


arms, and the knowledge of letters. This prince fond- 


A. D. 1711. 


ly imagined that the conqueror of Charles XII. would 


eaſily triumph over the Grand Vizier, Baltagi, who 
had never made a campaign, and who had choſen for 
his Kiaia, or lieutenant general, the ſuperintendant of 
the cuſtoms at Conſtantinople. He accordingly 
reſolved to join the czar, and made no doubt but all 
his ſubjects would readily follow his example, as the 
Greek patriarch encouraged him in his revolt, Having 
concluded a ſecret treaty with prince Cantemir, and 
received him into his army, Peter thus encouraged, 
advanced farther into the country, He paſſed the 
Nieſter, and reached at length the northern banks 
of the Pruth, near Jaſſi the capital of Moldavia 8. 


2. Voltaire's Hit. Ri 1. an Exp. part ii, chap. i. Hit. Ciarli: XIT live v. 
BET 
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Bor the Ruſſian monarch, by confiding in the 
promiſes of the Moldavian prince, ſoon found himſelf 
in as perilous a ſituation, on the banks of the Pruth, as 
that of his rival, the king of Sweden at Pultowa, in 
conſequence of relying on the friendſhip of Mazeppa. 
The Moldavians, happy under the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, which is ſeldom fatal to any but the grandees, 
and affects great lenity toward its tributary provinces, 


refuſed to follow the ſtandard of Cantemir, or to 


ſupply the Ruſſians with proviſions. Meanwhile the 
Grand Vizier, having paſſed the Pruth, advanced 
againſt the czar with an army of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand men, and in a manner encor. paſſed the 
enemy. He formed an entrenched camp before them, 
the river Pruth running behind ; and forty thouſand 
Tartars were continually harraffing them, on the right 
and left. | 


As ſoon as Poniatowſky, who was in the Ot- 


toman camp, ſaw an engagement was become in- 
evitable, he ſent an expreſs to the king of Sweden ; 
who, although he had refufed to join the Turkiſh 
army, becauſe he was not permitted to command it, 
immediately left Bender, anticipating the pleaſure of 
beholding the ruin of the czar. In order to avoid 
that ruin, Peter decamped under favour of the night; 
but his deſign being diſcovered, the Turks attacked 
his rear by break of day, and threw his army inta 
ſome confuſion. The Ruſſians, however, having 
rallied behind their baggage-waggons, made ſo 
firong and regular a fire upon the enemy, that it was 
judged impraQticable to diſlodge them, after two 
terrible attacks, in which the Turks loſt a great num- 
ber of men. In order to avoid the hazard of a third 
attempt, the Grand Vizier determined to reduce the 

czar 
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the moſt prudent meaſure he could have adopted. 'The 
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Ruſſians were not only deſtitute of forage and pro- A. D. 1711. 


viſions, but even of the means of quenching their thirſt. 
Notwithſtanding their vicinity to the river Pruth, 
they were in great want of water; a body of Turks, 
on the oppoſite bank, guarding, by a continual diſ- 
charge of artillery, that precious neceſſary of life. 


Ix this deſperate extremity, when the loſs of his 
army ſeemed the leaſt evil that cou!d befal him, the 
czar, on the approach of night, retired to his tent, 
in violent agitation of mind; giving poſitive orders 
that no perſon whatſoever ſhould be admitted to diſ- 
turb his privacy—to behold his exquiſite diſtreſs, or 
ſhake a great reſolution he had taken of attempting, 
next morning, to force his way through the enemy 
with fixed bayonets. The czarina, Catharine, a 
Livonian caprive of low condition whom he had raiſed 
to the throne, and who accompanied him in this ex- 
pedition, boldly expoſing her perſon to every danger, 
thought proper to break through thoſe orders. She 
ventured, for once, to diſobey; but not from a 
womaniſh weakneſs. Catharine's mind alone rode 
out that ſtorm of deſpair, in which the proſpect of un- 
avoidable death or ſlavery had ſunk the whole camp. 
Entering the melancholy abode of her huſband, and 
throwing herſelf at his feet, ſhe entreated the czar to 
permit her to offer, in his name, propoſals of peace, 
to the Grand Vizier, Peter, after ſome heſitation, 
conſented. He figned a letter which ſhe preſented to 
him; and the czarina having made choice of an 
officer, on whoſe fidelity and talents ſhe could depend; 
accompanied her ſuit with a preſent, according to the 
' cuſtom of the Eaſt, 
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“ LET the czar ſend to me his prime miniſter !” . 
ſaid Baltagi, with the haughty air of a conqueror ; 
& and I {hall then conſider what is to be done.” 
The vice-chancellor, Shaffiroff, immediately repaired 
to the Turkiſh camp, and a negociation took place. 
The Grand Vizier at firſt demanded, that Peter, 
with his whole army, ſhould ſurrender priſoners of war. 
The vice-chancellor replied, That the Ruſſians would 
periſh to a man, ſooner than ſubmit to ſuch dif. 
honourable conditions ; that his maſter's reſolution 
was already taken: he was determined to open a paſ- 
ſage with the point of the bayonet. Baltagi, though 
little ſkilled in military affairs, was ſenſible of the 
danger of driving to deſpair a body of thirty-five 


| thouſand brave and diſciplined troops, headed by a 


gallant prince. He granted a ſuſpenſion of arms for 
fix hours. And before the expiration of that term, it 
was agreed by the Ruihan miniſter, That the czar 
ſhould reſtore the city of Azoph, deſtroy the harbour 
of Tangarok, and demoliſh the forts built on the Palus 
Mæotis or fea of Zebach; withdraw his troops from 
Poland, give no farther diſturbance to the Coſſacks, 
and permit the Swediſh monarch to return into his . 
own kingdom“. 


ON theſe conditions, Peter was allowed to retire 
with his army. The Turks ſupplied him with pro- 
viſions ; ſo that he had plenty of every thing in his 
camp, only two hours after ſigning the treaty. He 
did not, however, a moment delay his retreat, aware 
of the danzer of intervening accidents. Aud juſt as 
he was marching off, with drums beating and colours 


flying, the king of Sweden arrived impatient for the 
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in his power. Poniatowſky met him with a dejecdtee. 
countenance, and informed him of the peace. In- A, P. 17:7, 


flamed with reſentment, Caarles flew to the tent of 
the Grand Vizier, and keenly reproached him with 
the treaty he had concluded. © I have a right,” 
ſaid Baltagi, with a calm aſpeCt, © to make either 
te peace or war. And our law commands us to grant 
ic peace to our enemies, when they implore our 
c clemency.”—© And does it command you,” ſub- 
Joined Charles, in a haughty tone, © to ſlay the ope- 
« rations of war, by an unmeaning treaty, when you 
© might impoſe the law of the conqueror ? Did not 
&©& fortune afford you an opportunity of Jeading the 
© czar in chains to Conſtantinople!” The Grand 
Vizier, thus preſſed, replied with an imperious frown, 
& And who would have governed his empire in his 
&* abſence ? It is not proper that all crowned heads 
& ſhould leave their dominions!” Charles made 
anſwer only by a ſarcaſtic ſmile. Swelling with in- 
dignation, he threw himielf upon a ſopha, and dart- 
ing on all around him a look of diſdain, he ſtretehed 
out his leg, and entangling his ſpur in Baltagi's robe, 
purpoſely tore it. The Grand Vizier took no notice 
of this ſplenetic inſult, which he feemed to conſider as 
an accident; and the king of Sweden, tarther morti- 
fied by that magnanimous neglect, ſprung up, mount- 


ed his horſe, and returned with a ſorrowful heart to 


Bender“. 


BALTAGI MAHOMET, however, was ſoon made 
ſenſible of his error, in not paying more regard to the 
claims of Charles XII. For al:hough the Grand Seig- 


| 10. Hi. Charles XII. liv. v. Voltaire had all theſe particulars from 
Foniatowſky, who was preſent at this intervicw, 
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the czar, when the news firſt reached Conſtantinople, 
that he ordered public rejoicings to be held for a 
whole week, Poniatowſki and the other agents of 
Charles ſoon found means to perſuade him, that his 
intereſts had been betrayed. The Grand Vizier was 


diſgraced. But the miniſter who ſucceeded Baltagi 


in that high office was yet leſs diſpoſed to favour the 
views of the king of Sweden. His liberal allowance 


of five hundred crowns a day, beſide a profuſion of 


every thing neceſſary for his table, was withdrawn, 


in conſequence of his intrigues, All his attempts to 


| kindle a new war between the Turks and Ruſſians 


proved ineffeQual ; and the Divan, wearied out with 
his perpetual importunites, came to a reſolution to 
Tend him back, not with a numerous army, as a king 
whoſe cauſe the Sultan meant to abet, but as a trouble- 
ſome fugitive whom he wanted to diſmiſs, attended by 


a ſufficient guard. 


To that purport Achmet III. ſent Charles a letter; 
in which, after ſtyling him the 220% powerful among the 
kings who wor ſhip Feſus, brilliant in majeſty, and a lover 
ef honour and glory, he very poſitively requires his de- 
parture. Though we bad propoſed,” ſays the Sultan, 
& to march our victorious army once more againſt the 
& czar, we have found reaſon to change our reſolu- 


'« tion. In order to avoid the juſt reſentment which 


cc we had expreſſed at his delaying to execute the 
ce treaty concluded on the banks of the Pruth, and af- 
cc terward renewed at our ſublime Porte, that prince 
6 has ſurrendered into our hands the caſtle and city 
&« of Azoph; and endeavoured, through the media- 
66 tion of the ambaſladors of England and Holland, 


©« our ancient allics, to cultivate a laſting peace with 
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e ljvered to his plenipotentiaries, who remain with uus 
« 2s hoſtages, our imperial ratification, having firft A. P. 1713» 


ce received his from their hands. You muſt, therefore, 
&« prepare to ſet out, under the protection of Provi- 
ic dence, and with an honoura'le guard, on purpoſe to 
& return to your own dominions, king care to paſs 


&« through thoſe of Poland in a penceable manner '*.? 


ALTHOUGH this letter is ſufficiently explicit, it did 
not extinguiſh the hopes of the king of Sweden, He 
{ti}] flattered himſelf that he ſhouid be able to involve 
the Porte in a new war with Ruſſia: and he had al- 
moſt accompliſhed his aim, He diſcovered that the 
czar had not yet withdrawn his troops from Poland, 
He made the ſultan acquainted with that circum- 
ſtance. The grand vizier was diſgraced, for neglecting 
to enforce the execution of ſo material an article in 
the late treaty; and the Ruſſian ambaſſador was 
again committed to the caſtle of the Seven Towers. 
This ſtorm, however, was ſoon diſſipated. The 
czar's plenipotentiaries, who bad not yet left the 


Porte, engaged that their maſter ſhould withdraw his 


troops from Poland, The treaty of peace was re- 
newed ; and the king of Sweden was given to unders 
ſtand that he muſt immediately prepare for his de- 
parture. 


WHEN the order of the Porte was communicated 
to Charles, by the baſhaw of Bender, he replied, that 
he could not ſet out on his journey until he had re- 
ceived money to pay his debts. The baſhaw aſked, 
how much would be neceſſary. The king, at a ven- 
ture, ſaid a thouſand purſes. 'The bathaw acquainted 


11. Voltaire, H. Ch. XII. liv. vi. 
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PART II. the Porte with this requeſt ; and the ſultan, inſtead of 
LD bbs. a thouſand, granted twelve hundred purſes. Our 


ce imperial munificence,” ſays he, in a letter to the 
baſhaw, ©. hath granted a thouſand purſes to the king 
&« of Sweden, which ſhall be ſent to Bender, under 
ic the care and conduQt of the molt iiluſtrious Mehe- 
« met Baſhaw, to remain in your cu/tody until the de- 
« parture of the Swediſh monarch; and then be given 
& him, together with two hundred purſes more, as 
& mark of our imperial liberality, above what he de- 
& mands.“ | 


NoTwITHSTANDING the ſtrictneſs of theſe orders, 
Grothuſen, the king of Sweden's ſecretary, found 
means to get the money from the baſhaw before the 
departuie of his maſter, under pretence of making the 
neceſſary preparations for his journey; and a few 
days after, in order to procure farther delay, 
Charles demanded another thouſand purſes. Con- 
founded at this requeſt, the baſhaw ſtood for a mo- 
ment ſpeechleſs, and was obſerved to drop a tear. 
ec I ſhall loſe my head,” ſaid he, “for having ob- 
5 liged your majeſly !” and took his leave with a 
ſorrowſul countenance. He wrote, however, to the 
Poite in his own vindication ; proteſting that he did 
not dclivec the twelve hundred purſes, but upon a ſo- 
lemn promiſe from the king of Sweden's miniſter, 


that bis maſter would inſtantly depart. 


Tux baſhaw's excuſe was ſuſtained, The diſplea- 
ſure of Achmet fell wholly upon Charles. Having | 
convoked an extraordinary Divan, he ſpoke to the fol- 
lowing purport, his eyes flaſhing with indignation : 
6 hardly ever knew the king of Sweden, except by 
6e his defeat at Pultowa, and the requeſt he made to 
6 me for an aſylum in my dominions. I have not, I 

believe, 
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ce believe, any need of his aſſiſtance, or any cauſe to 
ce love or to fear him. Nevertheleſe, without being 
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ce influenced by any other motive than the hoſpitality 4. P. 1712. 


ce of a Muſſulman, directed by my natural genero- 
ce ſity, which ſheds the dew of beneficence upon the 
« great as well as the ſmall, upon ſtrangers as well as 
© my own ſubjects, I have received, protected, and 
& maintained himſelf, his miniſtere, ofacers, ard fol» 
te diers, according to the dignity of a king; and for 
«© the ſpace of three years and an half, have n-ver 
© with-held my hand from loading him with favours, 
J have granted him a conſiderable guard to conduct 
* him back to his own kingdom. He aſked a thou- 
& ſand purſes to pay ſome debts, though I defray all 
© his expences : inſtead of a thouſand, I granted him 
«© twelve hundred purſes; and having received thete, 
« he yet refuſes to depart, until he ihall obtain a 
c thouſand more, and a ſtronger guard, although that 
& already appointed is fully ſufficient. I theretore 
6“ aſk you, whether it will be a breach of the jaws of 
&© hoſpitality to ſend away this prince? and whether 
« foreign powers can reaſonably tax me with cruelty 
« and injuſtice, if I ſhould be under the neceſſity of 
* uling force to compel him to depart ** ?” 


ALL \the members of the Divan anſwered, That 
ſuch a conduct would be confiſtent with the ſtricteſt 
rules of juſtice, An order to that effect was accord- 
ingly ſent to the baſhaw of Bender, who immediately 
waited upon the king of Sweden, and made him ac- 
quainted with it.“ Obey your maſter, if you dare !” 
ſaid Charles, “ and leave my preſence inſtantly.“ Tae 
baihaw did not need this inſult to animate him to his 
duty. He coolly prepared to execute the commands 


22. Id ibid. 5 
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of his ſovereign ; and Charles, in ſpite of the-earneſt 
entreaties of his friends and ſervants, reſolved, with 
three hundred Swedes, to oppoſe an army of Turks 
and Tartars, haviag ordered regular entrenchments 


to be thrown up for that purpoſe. After ſome heſita- 


tion, occaſioned by the uncommon nature of the ſer- 
vice, the word of command was given. The Turks 
marched up to the Swediſh fortifications, the Tartars 
being already waiting for them, and the cannon began 
to play. The little camp was inſtantly forced, and the 
whole three hundred Swedes made priſoners. 


CHARLES, who was then on horſeback, between 
the camp and his houſe, took reſuge in the latter, at- 
tended by a few general officers and domeſtics. With 
theſe, he fired from the windows upon the Turks and 
Tartars; killed abcut two hundred of them, and 
bravely maintained his poſt, till the houſe was all in 
flames, and one half of the room fell in. In this ex- 
tremity, a centinel, named Roſen, had the preſence of 
mind to obſerve, that the chancery houſe, which was 
only about ſifty yards diſtant, had a ſtone roof, and 
was proof againſt fire; that they ought to ſally forth, 
take poſſeſſion of that bouſc, and defend themſelves to 
the laſt extremity. There is a true Swede !” cried 
Charles, ruſhing out, like a madman, at che bead of 
a few deſperadoes. The Turks at firſt recoiled, from 
reſpect to the perſon of the king; but ſuddenly tre- 
collecting their orders, they ſurrounded the Swedes, 
and Charles was made priſoner together with all his 
attendants, Being in boots as uſual, he entangled 
himſelf with his ſpurs, and fell. A number of janiza- 
ries ſprung upon him. He threw his ſword up into the 
air, to ſave himſclf the mortification of ſurrendering 
it; and ſome of the janizaries taking hold of his legs, 


and 
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and others of his arms, he was carried in that manner 
to the baſhaw's quarters **. 


Tas baſhaw gave Charles his own apartment, and 
ordered him to be ſerved as a king, but not without 
taking the precaution to plant a guard of janizaries at 
the chamber door. Next day he was conducted to- 
ward Adrianople, as a priſoner, in a chariot covered 
with ſcarlet. On his way he was informed by the 
baron Fabricius, ambaſſador from the duke of Hol- 
ſtein, that he was not the only Chriſtian monarch 
that was a priſoner in the hands of the Turks; that 
his friend Staniſlaus, having come to ſhare his for- 
tunes, had been taken into cuſtody, and was only a 
few miles diſtant, under a guard of {oldiers, who were 
conducting him to Bender. © Run to him, my dear 
Fabricius l' cried Charles ;—** deſire him never to 
e make peace with Anguſtus, and aſſute him that our 
« affairs will ſoon take a more flattering turn.“ Fa- 
bricius haſtened to execute his commiiſion, attended 
by a janizary; having firſt obtained leave from the 
baſhaw, who in perſon commanded the guard. 


So entirely was the king of Sweden wedded to his 
own opinions, that although abandoned by all the 
world, ſtript of great part of his dominions, a fugi- 
tive among the Turks, whoſe liberality he had abuſed, 
and now led captive, without knowing whither he 
was to be carried, he ſtill reckoned on the favours of 
fortune, aud hoped the Ottoman court would ſend 
him home at the head of an hundred thouſand men 
This idea continued to occupy bim during the whole 
time of his confinement, He was at firſt committed 
to the caſtle of Demirtaſh, in the neighbourhood of 


13. Voltaire, ubi ſup, 


Adrianople ; 
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PART II. Adrianople; but afterward allowed to reſide at De- 
AN i219, motica, a little town about ſix leagues diſtant from 


that city, and near the famous river Hebrus, now 
called Merizza. There he renewed his intrigues 
and a French adventurer, counterfciung madneſs, had 
the boldneſs to preſent, in his name, a memorial to 
the Grand Seignivr. In that memorial the imaginary 
wrongs of Charles were ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, and the miniſters of the Porte accuſed of ex- 
torting from the Sultan an order, in direct violation 
of the laws of nations, as well as of the hoſpitality of 
a Muſſulman—an order in itſelf utterly unworthy of a 
great emperor, to attack, with tweaty thouſand men, 
a ſovereign who had none but his domeſtics to detend 
him, and who relied' upon the ſacred word of the ſub- 
lime Achmet. 


In conſequence of this intrigue, as was ſuppoſed, | 
a ſudden change took place in the ſeraglio. The 
Mufti was depoſed; the Than of Tartary, who de- 
pends upon the Grand Seignior, was baniſhed to 
Rhodes, and the baſhaw of Bender confined in one 
of the iſlands of the Archipelago. One vizier was 
diſgraced and another ſtrangled. But theſe changes, 
in the miniſtry of the Porte, produced none in the 
condition of the king of Sweden, who {till remained 
a priſoner at Demotica; and, leſt the Turks ſhould 
not pay him the reſpect due to his royal perion, or 
oblige him to condeſcend to any thing beneath his 
dignity, he reſolved to keep his bed, during his capti- 
vity, under pretence of ſickneſs. This reſolution he 
kept for ten months“. 


14. Hi. Ch, XII. liv, vii. 
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WHitE the naturally active and indefatigable 8 
Charles, who held in contempt all effeminate indul- W. 
gences, and had ſet even the elements themſelves at K. P. 1713. 
defiance, was waſting, from caprice, his time and his 
conſtitution in bed, or harraſſing his mind with fruit- 
leis intrigues, the northern princes, who had formerly 
trembled at his name, and whom he might ſtill, by a 
different conduct, have made tremble, were diſmem- 
bering his dominions. General Steenbock, who had 
diſtinguiched himſelf by driving the Danes out of 
Schonen, and defeating their belt troops, with an in- 
ferior number of Swediſh militia, defended Pomera— 
nia, Bremen, and all his maſter's poſſeſſions in Ger- 
many, as long as poſſible. But he could not prevent 
the combined amy of Danes and Saxons, from be- 
fieging Stade; a place of great ſtrength and impor- 
tance, ſituated on the banks of the Elbe, in the duchy 
of Bremen. 'The town was bombarded and reduced 
to aſhes, and the garriſon obliged to ſurrender, beſore 

- Steenbock could :ome to their aſſiſtance. 


Tur Swediſh general however, with twelve thouſand 
men, purſued the enemy, though twice his number, 
and overtook them at a place called Gadeſbuſh, in the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, in December 1712. He was 
ſeparated from them, when he firſt came in fight, by 
a moraſs. The Danes and Saxons, who did not de- 
cline the combat, were ſo poſted as to have this mo- 
raſs in front, and a wood in the rear. They had the 
advantage of numbers and fituation z yet Steenvock, 
notwithitanding theſe adverſe circumitances, paſſed 
the moraſs at the head of his troops, and began one 
of the moſt ſurious and bloody battles that ever hap- 
pened between the rival nations of the North. After 
a deſperate conflict of three hours the Danes and 

Saxons 
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Saxons were totally routed, and driven off the field 
with great ſlaughter, 


Bur Steenbock ſtained the honour of his vigory, 
by burning the flouriſhing, though Gdefenceleſs, town 
of Altena, belonging to the king of Denmark. In con- 
ſeguence of that ſeverity, many thouſands of the in- 
babitants periſhed of hunger and cold. All Germany 
exclaimed againſt ſo ſhocking an inſult on humanity z 
and the miniſters of Poland and Denmark wrote to the 
oOwediſh general, reproaching him with an act of 


crucity committed without ne cellity. and which could 


not fail to awaken the veng-ance of heaven and earth 
againſt him. The enlightened but uufceling Goth 
replied, That he never ſhould have exerciſed ſuch 
rigour, had it not been with a view to teach the ene- 
mies of Sweden to refpect the laws of nations, and not 
to make war, for the future, like barbarians. 'Lhey 
had not only, he obſerved, laid waſte the beautiful 
province of Pomerania, but ſold near an hundred 
thouſand of its inhabitants to the Turks; and the 
torches which had laid Altena in aſhes, he aſüimed, 
were no more than a juſt retaltation for the red-hot 


bullcts, which had wropt in flames the more valuable 
city of Stade 5, | 


Hap the king of Sweden appeared in Pomerania, 
while his {ubjects carried on the war with ſuch impla- 
cable reſentment, and even with fuccels, againſt their 
numerous encmics, he might perhaps have retrieved 
his ruinous fortune. His troops, though fo widely 
ſeparated from his perſon, were ſtill animated by his 
ſpirit. But the abſence of a prince is always prejudi- 
cial to his affairs, and more eſpecially prevents his 
gencials from making a proper uſe of their victories, 


T5. Id. ibid. 
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Steenbock loſt, almoſt inſtantly, the fruits of his 8 


valour and conduct; 
have been permanent conqueſts. 
he could not prevent the junction of the Ruſſians, 
Danes, and Saxons, who obliged him to ſeek an aſylum 


for himſelf and his gallant army in Toningen, a for- 


treſs in the duchy of Holſtein. 


Trnar duchy was then ſubjected to the moſt 
cruel ravages of any part of the North. The young 
duke of Holſtein, nephew of Charles XII. and pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown of Sweden, was the natu- 
ral enemy of the king of Denmark, who had endea- 
voured to ſtrip his father of his dominions, and to 
cruſh himſelf in the very cradle. The biſhop of 
Lubeck, one of his father's brothers, and admini- 
ſtrator of the dominions of this unfortunate ward, 
now beheld himſelf in a very critical ſituation. His 
own territories were already exhauſted by continual 
contributions; the Swediſh army claimed his pro- 
tection 3 and the forces of Ruſſia, Denmark, and 
Saxony, threatened the duchy of Holſtein with im- 
mediate defolation. But that danger was ſeemingly 
removed by the addreſs of the famous baron de 
Goertz, who wholly governed the biſhop, and was 
the moſt artſul and enterpriſing man of his time; 
endowed with a genius amazingly penetrating, and 
fruitful in every reſources 


_ Goenrz had a private conference with general 
Steenbock, at which he promiſed to deliver up to him 
the Fortreſs of Voningen, without expoſing the biſhop- 
adminiſtrator, his maiter, to any inconveniency : and 
he gave, at the ſame time, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to 
the king of Denmark, that he would defend the place 
ta the utmoſt, The governor accordivyiy refuſed to 


open 


which at a happier criſis, would ; 
Though victorious, 4. P. 1713. 
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open the gates; but the Swedes were admitted partly 
within the walls, and partly under the cannon of the 
town, in conſequence of a pretended order from the 
young duke, who was yet a minor. This indulgence 
however, procured by ſo much ingenious deceit, 
proved of little uſe to the brave Steenbock, who was 
ſoon obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner of war, to- 
gether with his whole army. 


THE territories of Holſtein now remained at the 
mercy of the incenſed conquerors. The young duke 
became the object of the king of Denmark's ven- 
geance, and was doomed to pay for the abuſe which 
Goertz had made of his name. Finding his origi- 
nal project thus rendered abortive, the baron formed 
a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing a neutrality in the Swediſh 
provinces in Germany. With this view, he pri vate- 
ly entered into a negociation, and at the ſame time, 
wich the ſeveral princes, who had ſet up claims to any 
part of the territories of Charles XII. all which, the 
kingdom of Sweden excepted, were ready to become 
the property of thoſe who wanted to ſhare them, 
Night and day he continued paſſing from one pro- 
vince to another. He engaged the governor of Bre- 
men and Verden to put thoſe two duchies into the 
hands of the elector of Hanover, by way of ſequeftra- 
tion, in order to prevent the Danes from taking 
poſſeſſion of them for themſelves; and he prevailed 
with the king of Pruflia to accept, in conjunction 
with the duke of Holſtein, of the ſequeſtration of 
Stetin, which was in danger of falling a prey to the 
Ruſſians 15 


15. HiPt. of the Ruſſian Emp. part ii, chap. ir. 16. Id ibid. Men. 
de Brandenburg, tom. ii. 8 NE 
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In the mean time the czar was puſhing his con- 
queſts in Finland, Having made a deſcent at El- 
ſingford, the moſt ſouthern part of that cold and 
barren region, he ordered a ſeigned attack to be made 
on one fide of the harbour, while he landed his troops 
on the other, and took poſſeſſion of the town. He 
afterward made himſelf maſter of Abo, Borgo, and 
the whole coaſt ; defeated the Swedes near Taveſtius, 


a poſt which commanded the Gulf of Bothnia z pene- 


' trated as far as Vaza, and reduced every fortreſs in 
the country. Nor were the conqueſts of Peter con- 
_ fined to the land. He gained a complete victory over 
the Swedes by ſea, and made himſelf maſter of the iſle 
of Oeland. 


THEsE ſucceſſes, but more eſpecially his naval 
victory, furniſhed the czar with a new occaſion of 
triumph. He entered Peterſburg, as he formetly 
had Moſcow, in proceſſion, under a magnificent 
arch, decorated with the inſignia of his conqueſts. 
After that powpous ceremony, which filled every 
heart with joy, and inſpited every mind with 
emulation, Peter delivered a ſpeach worthy of the 
founder of a great empire. Countrymen and 
« friends,” ſaid he, is there one among you who 
« could have thought, twenty years ago, that he 
c ſhould fight under me upon the Baltick, in ſhips 
„ built by ourſelves? or that we ſhould eſtabliſh 
e ſettlements in thoſe countries now conquered by 
* our valour and perſeverance ? - Greece is ſaid to 
«© have been the birth-place of the arts and ſciences, 
“ They afterward took up their abode in Italy; 
© whence they have ſpread themſelves, at different 
« times, over erery part of Europe. It is at Jatt 
* our turn to call them ours, if you will ſecond my 
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PART II. “ deſigns, by joining ſtudy to obedience. The arts 
Ab. 1774. * and ſciences circulate through this globe, like 


8 the blood in the human body; and perhaps they 


% may eſtabliſh their empire among us, in their 


return back to Greece, their native country. I 


ce dare even venture to flatter myſelf, that we will 
© one day put the nations moſt highly civilized to 
ce the bluſh, by our poliſhed manners and illuſtrious 
c labours 7”. 


DvuRING theſe important tranſactions, ſo fatal to 
the power and the glory of Sweden, Charles con- 
tinued to keep his bed at Dometica. Meanwhile 
the regency of Stockholm, driven to diſpair by the 
deſperate ſituation of their affairs, and the abſence of 
their ſovereign, who ſeemed to have utterly abandoned 
his dominions, had come to a reſolution no more to 
conſult him in regard to their proceedings. And the 
ſenate went in a body to the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, 
the king's ſiſter, and entreated her to take the govern- 
ment into her own hands, until the return of her bre- 
ther. She agreed to the propoſal ; but finding that 
their purpoſe was to force her to make peace with 
Ruſſia and Denmark, a meaſure to which ſhe knew 
her brother would never conſent, on diſadvantageous 
terms, ſhe reſigned the regency, and wrote a full 


'and circumſtantial account of the whole matter to the 


king. 


RovsED from his affected ſickneſs, by, what he 
conſidered as a treaſonable attempt upon his authority, 
and now deſparing of being able to make the Porte 
take arms in his favour, Charles fignified to the Grand 
Vizier his deſire of returning, through Germany, to 


17. Hiſt of the Refian Emp. part II. chap. v. 


his 
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his own dominions. The Turkiſh miniſter neglected 
nothing which might facilitate that event. In the 
mean time the king of Sweden, whoſe principles 
were perfectly deſpotic, wrote to the ſenate, that if 
they pretended to aſſume the reins of government, he 
would ſend them one of his boots, from which they 


ſhould receive their orders !—and all things being 


prepared for his departure, he ſet out with a convoy 
conſiſting of ſixty loaded waggons, and three hundred 
horſe, 


ON his approach to the frontiers of Germany, the 
Swediſh monarch had the ſatisfaction to learn, that 
the emperor had given orders he ſhould be received, 
in every part of the imperial dominions, with the 
reſpect due to his rank. But Charles had no incli- 
nation to bear the fatigue of ſo much pomp and 
ceremony, He therefore took leave of kis Turkiſh 
convoy, as ſoon as he arrived at Targowitz, on the 
conſines of Tranſilvania; and aſſembling his atten- 
dants, deſired them to give themſelves no farther con- 
cern about him, but to proceed with all expedition to 
Stralſund in Pomerania. The king himſelf, in diſguiſe, 
attended only by two officers, arrived at that place, af- 


ter making the tour of Germany. And, without con- 


ſidering the wretched ite of his affairs, be imme- 
diately diſpatched orders to his generals, to renew the 
war again{ all his enemies with freſh vigour *7, 


Tar approach of winter, however, prevented any 
military operations being proſecuted until the ſpring. 


17, Hit. of Charles XII. liv. vii. © Theſe particulars,” ſays Vol- 
taire, „ which are ſo conſiſtent with the character of Charles XII, were 
« firſt communicated to me by M. Fabricius, and afterward confirmed 
* to me by count Croifly, ambaſſador from the regent of France to the 
king of Sweden.“ Id ibid, 
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Meanwhile the king of Sweden was employed in re- 
cruiting his armies; and in order to ſtrengthen bis in- 
tercit, he gave his only ſurviving ſiſter, Ulrica Eleo- 
nora, in marriage to Frederic, prince of Heſſe Caffe), 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the imperial ſer— 
vice in the Low Countries, and was eſteemed a good 
general. But Charles, on the opening of the cam- 
paign, was ſurrounded by ſuch a multitude of enemies, 
that valour cr conduct, without a greater ſorce, could 
be of little ſervice. The German troops of the 


elector of Hanover, now king of Great Britain, to- 


gether with thoſe of Denmark, inveſted the ſtrong 
town of Wiſmar, while the combined army of Pruf. 
ſians, Danes, and Saxons, marched toward Stralſund, 
to form the ſiege of that important place. The czar 
was at the fame time in the Baltic, with twenty 
ſhips of war, and an hundred and fifty tranſports, 
carrying thirty thouſand men. He threatened a deſ- 
cent upon Sweden; and all that kingdom was in arms, 
expecting every moment an invaſion. 


STRALSUND, the ſtrongeſt place in Pomerania, is 
Ftuated between the Baltic Sea and the lake of Fran- 
den, near the Straits of Gella. It is inacceſſible by 
land, unleſs by a narrow cauſeway, guarded by a 
citadel, and by other fortifications which were thought 
1wpr: gable. It was ds by a body of twelve 
thouſand men, commanded by Charles XII. in per- 
ſon, and beſieged by the „ Pruiza and Den— 
mark, aſſiſted by ue gallant prince of Anhalt, with 
a? army three times the number of the Swedes. 
The allies were animated by a love of glory and of 
conqueſt z the Swedes by deſpair, and the preſence of 
their warlike king. Unfortunately, however, for the 
latter, it was diſcovered that the fea, which, on one 

hde, 
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Fde, ſecured the Swediſh entrenchments, was at times 
fordable. 


In conſequence of this diſcovery, the Swedes were 
unexpectedly attacked at night. While one body 
of the beſiegers advanced upon the cauſeway that læd 
to the citadet, another entered the ebving tide, and 
penetrated by the ſhore into the Swediſh camp, be- 
fore their approach was ſo much as ſuſpeded. The 
Swedes thus ſurpriſed, and aſſailed both in flank 
and rear, were incapable of reſiſtance, After a 
terrible ſlaughter, they were obliged to abandon their 
entrenchments; to evacuate the citatel, and take 
refuge in the town, againſt which their own can- 
non were now pointed by the enemy, who henceforth 
puſhed the fiege with unrenutting vigour '3, 


In order to deprive the king of Sweden and his 
little army of all ſuccours, or of even the poſſibility 
of eſcape, the allics had begun their operations with 
chaſing the Swediſh fleet from the coalts of Pome- 
rania, and taking polleſon of the ifle of Uſedom, 
which made a gallant defence. They now reſolved 
to make themſelves maſters of the iſle of Rugen, op- 
poſite Stralſund, and which ſerves as a bulwark to 
the place. Though ſeußble of the importance of 
Rugen, and of the deiigns of the enemy. Charles was 
not able to place in it a fulticient garrtion. Twenty 


thonſand men, under the prince of Anhalt, were land- 


ed in that iſland, without any loſs. The king of 
Sweden haſtened to its relief, the ſame day, with four 


thouſand choice troops, 


PuUTTING himſelf at the head of this ſmall body, 
and obſerving the moit protound ſilence, Charles ad- 


A ” - 7 .* . Go ES ” 3h I / 2 6 © 
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vanced at midnight againſt the invaders. But he 
did not find them unprepared. The prince of Anhalt, 
aware what incredible things the unfortunate monarch 


Was capable of attemping, had ordered a deep foſſe 


to be ſunk as ſoon as he landed, and fortified it with 
chevaux de frize. The king of Sweden, who march- 


ed on foot, ſword in hand, was not therefore a little 


ſurpriſed, when, plucking up ſome of the chevaux de 
frize, he diſcovered a ditch, He was not, however, 
diſconcerted. Having inſtantly formed his reſolu- 
tion, he leaped into the foſſe, accompanied by the 
boldeſt of his men, and attempted to force the enemy's 
camp. | 


Tux impetuoſity of the aſſault threw the Danes 
and Pruſſians at firſt into fome confuſion. But the 
conteſt was unequal. After an attack of twenty 
minutes, the Swedes were repulſed, and obliged to 
repaſs the foſſe. The prince of Anhalt purſued them 
into the plain. There the battle was renewed with 
incredible fury, and victory obſtinately diſputed; 
until Charles had ſeen his ſecretary, Grothuſen, fall 
dead at his feet; the generals, Dardoff and Daring, 
killed in his fight, and the greater part of his brave 
troops cut to pieces. He himſelf was wounded; 
and being put on horſeback by Poniatowſki, who 
had ſaved his life at Pultowa, and ſhared his miſ- 
fortunes in Turkey, he was obliged to make the beſt 


of his way to the ſea-coaſt, and abandon Rugen to 
its fate“. | 


STRALSUND was now reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity. The beſiegers were arrived at the counter- 
ſcarpe, and had already begun to throw a gallery over 


19. Id. ibid. | 
the 
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of mind. One day, as he was diQtating ſome letters, 
a bomb burſting in the neighbourhood of his apart- 
ment, his ſecretary dropt his pen.“ What is the 
4 matter ?” ſaid the king, with a degree of cbagrin, 
as if aſhamed that any one belonging to him ſhould 
be capable of fear. The bomb!“ ſighed the in- 
timidated ſcribe, unable to utter another word. 
« Write on!“ cried Charles, with an air of indif- 
ference ; © what relation has the bomb to the letter 
ec that I am dictating ?” But he was ſoon obliged 
to admit leſs heroic ideas. After two deſperate at- 
tacks, during which the king of Sweden fought 
among his grenadiers, like a private man, the be- 
ſiegers made themſelves maſters of the horn-work. 
The grand aſſault was every moment expected, 
and Charles was determined to ſuſtain it; but the 
danger of falling into the hands of his enemies, and 
being a ſecond time made priſoner from his obſti- 
nacy, induced him to liſten to the entreaties of 
his friends, and quit a place which he was no lon- 
ger able to defend. He accordingly embarked in 
a {mall veſicl, that was fortunately in the harbour; 
and, by favour of the night, paſſing ſafely through 
the Daniſh flect, reached one of his own ſhips, which 
landed him in Sweden 2b. Stralſund furrendered next 


day. 


THe king of Sweden not chuſing to viſit his capital 
in bis preſent unfortunate circumſtances, paſſed the 
winter at Carelſcroon ; from which he had ſet out, 


20. Hiſt, C5. XII. liv. viii. Alem de Brandenburg, tom. ii. 
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the principal ditch. The bombs fell as thick as hail LETTER 
upon the houſes, and half the town was reduced to 
aſhes, Charles, however, {till preſerved his firmneſs K. D. 17:5, 
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in a very different condition, about fifteen years be- 
fore, animated with all the high hopes of a youth- 
ſal hero, ready to give law to the North, and who 
flattered himſcif with nothing lefs than the conqueſt 


of the world. Thoſe hopes ought now to have been 


moderated, But Charles had not yet learned to 
profit by adverſity. And, unheppily for his ſubjecte, 
he found, in his diſtreſs, a miniſter whe encouraged 
his moſt extravagant projects, and even ſuggeſted 
new ſchemes of ambi:ion. This was the baron de 
Goertz, whom I have already had occaſion to men- 
tion, and who, from a congeniality of ideas, becafne 
the particular favourite of the king of Sweden, after 
his return to his own dominions. To ſuch a king and 
ſuch a miniſter, nothing ſeemed impoſſible, When all 
Europe expected that Sweden would be invaded, and 
even over-run by her numberleſs enemies, Charles 
paſſed over into Norway, and made himſelf maſter 
of Chriſtiana. But the obſtinate defence of the cita- 
del of Frederickſhall, the want of proviſions, and the 
approach of a Daniſhi army, obliged him to abandon 
his conqueſt. 


MranwnHILEH Wiſmar, the only town that re- 
mained to Chatles in the frontiers of Germany, had 
ſurrencercd to the Danes and Pruſſians; who, jealous 
of the Ruitins, would not allow them fo much as to be 
preſent at the ſiege. Of this jealouly, which alienated 
e cauſe of the confederates, 
he ruin of Sweden, Goertz 
took advantage. He com to adviſe his maſter 


the czar's mind from: 
aiid perhaps prevented -th 


to purchaſe a peace ſrom ,Ruilia at any price; in- 
timating, that the forces of Charles and Peter, when 
waited, would be able to ſtrike terror into all Europe. 
Nor did he conceal the ſacrifices neceſſary te be 
made, in ordet to p:ocure ſuch an union. He de- 

clared 
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clared that, diſguſted as the czar was with his allies, 
there would be a neceſſity of giving up to him many 
of the provinces to the eaſt and north of the Baltic. 
And he entreated the king to conſider, that, by 
relinquithing thoſe provinces, already in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Peter, and which he himſelf was in no 


condition to recover, he might lay the foundation of 


his future greatneſs 21 Pleaſed with this nighty pro- 
jeck, without building upon it, Charles farnitged 
his miniſter with full power to treat wich the czar, or 
any other prince with whom he ſhould think proper to 
negociate. 


GokRrE accordingly, by himſelf or his agents, 
ſecretly entered into negociations, which he conducted 
at the ſame time, with the heads of the Engliffi 
Jacobites, and with the courts of Peterſburg and 
Madrid. Alberoni, the Spaniſh miniſter, a man of 
the moſt boundleſs ambition, and in yenius not 
inferior to the northern ſtateſman, had reſolved to 
place the Pretender on the throne of Great Britain 
and the duke of Ormond, whoſe zeal knew no bounds, 
projected a marriage between that prince and Anna 
Petrowna, daughter of the czar. In conſequence 
of theſe intrigues, count Gillemburg, the Swediſh 
ambaſtador at the court of ee was taken into 
cuſtody, and Goertz in Holland. They were ſet at 
liberty, however, after an impriſonment of ix months, 
aud Goertz renewed his negociations with the court 
of Ruſſia. Peter proceeded cautivully; but con- 
ferences were, at laſt, appointed to be held in the 
iſland of Oeland. And every thing ſeemed to pro- 
aiſe the concluſion of a treaty, Which wovid pro- 
bably have changed the face» of affairs in Europe, 


21. Id. ibid. ö 
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when an unexpected event, fortunately for the repoſe 
of mankind, rendered abortive all the labours of the 
baron de Goertz. 


'Tr1s was the death of the king of Sweden. Hav- 
ing undertaken a ſecond expedition into Norway, 
inſtead of attempting to recover any of his fertile 
German provinces, he fat down before Frederickſhall 
in the month of Deceraber, when the ground was as 
hard as iron, and the cold ſo intenſe, that the ſoldiers 
on duty frequently dropt down dead. In order to 
animate them, he expoſed himſelf to all the rigour 
of the climate, as well as to the dangers of the ſiege; 
ſleeping even in the open air, covered only with his 
cloak ! One night, as he was viewing them carrying 
on their approaches by ſtar-ligbt, he was killed by an 
half pound ball, from a cannon loaded with grape 
ſhot. Though he expired, without a gioan, the 
moment he received the blow, he had inſtinctively 
graſped the hilt of his ſword, and was found with his 
hand in that poſition, ſo truly characteriſtic of his 
mand 7 © | f 


No prince perhaps ever had ſewer weaknefles, or 
poſſeſſed fo many eminent, with fo few amiable 
qualities as Charles XII. of Sweden. Rigidly juſt, 
but void of lenity ; romanticly brave, but blind to 
conſequences z profuſely generous, without know- 
ing how to oblige; temperate, without delicacy ; 
and chaſte, without acquiring the praiſe of conti- 
nence, becauſe he ſeems to have been inſenſible to 
the charms of the ſex; a ſtranger to the pleaſures 
of ſociety, and but ſlightly acquainted with books; 
a Goth in his manners, and a ſavage in his reſent- 


22. Hifl. Ch. XII. liv. viii. 
; ments; 
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ments; reſolute even to obſtinacy, inexorable in LETTER 
vengeance, and inacceſſible to ſympathy, he has little 5 
to conciliate our love or eſteem. But his wonderful 4. P. 1718. 
intrepidity and perſeverance in enterpriſe, his firm- 
neſs under misfortune, his contempt of danger, and 
his enthuGaſtic paſhon ſor giory, will ever command 


Our admiration. 


Tut death of Charles was conſidered as a ſignal for 
a general ceſſation of arms. The prince of Heſle, 
who commanded under the king, immediately raiſed 
the fiege of Frederickſhali, and led back the Swedes 
to their own ccuntty. Nor did the Dancs attempt to 
moleſt them on their march *3, 


Tur firſt aft of the ſenate of Sweden, after be- 
ing informed of the fate of their ſovereign, was 
to order the baron de Goertz to be arreſted ; and a 
new crime was invented for his deſtruction. He was 
accuſed of having “ fanderoufly miſrepreſented the 
„ nation to the king!“ He had at leaſt encouraged 
the king in lis ambitious projects, which had 
brought the nation to the verge of ruin. He had 
invented a number of oppreſſive taxes, in order to 
ſupport thoſe projects; and, when every other re- 
ſource failed, he had adviſed his maſter, to give to 
copper money the value of ſilver an expedient 
productive of more miſery than all the former. 
In reſentment of theſe injuries, Goertz, though 
found guilty of no legal crime, was condemned to 


23. Mem, de Brandenburg, tom. ii. This appearance of harmony has 
led to a general belief, that the king of Sweden fell a ſacrifice to the. 
ſufferings of his own ſubjects, and the fears of his enemies. He is ſaid 
to have been ſhot with a blunderbuſs, by one of the officers of his army. 
But no proof of ſuch treaſon hath ever been produced ; nor have any 
circumſtances been offered that can intitle it to hiſtorical credibility. 
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joſe his head, and executed at the foot of the com- 
mon gallows 21. 


ThE Swedes having thus gratified their vengeance, 
at the expence of the reputation of a king, whoſe 
memory they ſtill adore, proceeded to the regulation 
of their government. By a free and voiuntary 
choice, the ſtates of the kinzdom elected Ulrica Elea - 
nora, ſiſter of Charles Atl. for their queen. But 
they obliged her by a ſolemn act, to renounce all 
hereditary right to the crown, that ſhe might hold it 


entirely by the fulfrage of the people; While ſhe 


bound herſelf, by the moſt facred oaths, never to at- 
tempt the re- eſtablichment of arbitrary power. And 
facr:icing, ſoon after, the love of royalty to conjugal 
aflection, ſhe relinquiſhed the crown to her huſband, 
the prince of Heſſe, who was choſen by the ſtates, 
and mounted the throne on the fame conditions with 
bis royal conſort, 


THe new government was no ſooner eſtabliſhed 
than the Swedes turned their views toward peace. 
It was accordingly brought about by different trea- 
tics, One with the king of Great Britain, as clector 
of Hanover, to whom the queen of Sweden apreed 
to cede the duchies of Bremen and Verden, in con- 
Gderation of a million of rix-dollars; another with 
the king of Pruſſia, who reſtored Stralſund aud the ifle 
of Rugen, and kept Stetin, with the ifles of Uiedom 
and Wollin; and a third with the king of Denmark, 
who retained part of the duchy of Sleſwick, con- 
quered from the duke of Holitein, and gave up 
Wiſmar, on condition that the ſortifications ſhould 
not be rebuilt . The war with Ruſſia ſlill con- 


24, Hifi, Cb. X17, hiv. viii. 25. Cent in. PTullend. lib, vii. 
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tinued; but an Engliſh ſquadron being ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of Sweden, the czar thought proper to re- 
call his fleet, aſter committing the moſt terrible de- 
predations on the coaſts of that kingdom, New nego- 
citations were opened at Nyſtadt; where a treaty of 
peace was, at laſt, concluded between the hoſtile 
crowns, by which the czar was left in poſſeſſion of 
the provinces of Livonia, Eſtonia, and Ingria, with 
part ot Carelia and part of Finland *%, 


PETER henceforth took the title of emperor, which 
was ſoon formally acknowledged by all the European 
powers. He had now reached the higheſt point 
of human greatneſs; but he was yet to receive an 
increaſe of glory. Perſia being at that time, as 
almoſt ever ſince, diſtracted by civil wars, he 
marched to the aſſiſtance of the lawful prince, Sha 
Thamas, (whoſe father had been murdered and his 
throne ſeized by an uſurper) every where carrying 
terror before him. And in return ſor this ſeaſonable 
ſupport, as well as to procure his future proteCtion, 
the new Sophy put him in poſſeſſion of three pro- 
vinces, bordering on the Caſpian Sea, which com- 
poſed the greater part of the ancient kingdom of the 


Medes, 


BuT although this extraordinary man deſerves 
much praiſe as a warrior, and was highly ſucceſsful 
as a conqueror, extending his dominions from the 
moſt ſouthern limits of the Caſpian, to the bottom 
of the Baltic Sea; though great in a military, he was 
ſtill greater in a civil capacity, As he had viſited 
England and Holland, in the early part of his reign, 
to acquire a knowledge of the uſcſul arts, he made a 


26. Treaty in Voltairc's if. the N. Can Emp. vol. ii. 
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journey into France, in 1717, in order to become 
acquainted with thoſe which are more immediately 
connected with elegance. A number of ingenious 
artiſts, in every branch, allured by the proſpeCt of ad- 
vantage, followed him from France, to ſettle in 
Ruſſia, And, on his return to Peterſburg, he eſta- 
bliſhed a board of trade, compoſed partly of natives 
and partly of foreigners, in order that juſtice might 
be impartially adminiſtered. to all. One Frenchman 
began a manufaCtory of plate-glaſs for mirrors; 
another ſet up a loom, for working rich tapeſtry, 
after the manner of the Gobelins; and a third ſuc- 
ceeded in the making ot gold and filver Jace : linen 
cloth was made at Moſcow, equal in fineneſs to that 
of the Low Countries; and the filks of Perſia were 
manufactured at Peterſburg in as great perfection as 
at Iipahan 7. 


Nor was the attention of Peter, in a civil line, con- 


fined merely to arts and manufactures. He extended 


his views to all the departments of government, and 
to every beneficial improvement. A lieutenant- 
general of police, deſtined to preſerve order from one 
end of the empire to the other, was now appointed. 
In conſequence of this ſalutary inſtitution, the large 
towns were freed from the nuiſance of public beg- 
gars; an uniformity of weights and meaſures was 
eſtabliſhed, and proviſion made for the education of 
youth. The fame wiſe policy regulated and new-mo- 
delled the courts of law, while it corrected the abuſes 
in religion. The great canal, which joins the Caſ- 
pian Sea to the Baltic, by means of the Wolga, was 
finiſhed ; and engineers were ſent to make the tour of 
the Ruſſian empire, in order to ſurniſh exact charts of 


27. Voltaire, Vit. of the Ruffan Emp. vol. ii. 
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it, that mankind mi ght be made acquainted with the 
immenſity of its extent. 


Bur Peter, after all his noble inſtitutions, and his 


liberal attempts to civilize his people, was himſelf 
no better than an enlightened barbarian. Inventive, 
bold, active, and indefatigable, he was formed for 
ſucceeding in the moſt difficult undertakings, and for 
conceiving the moſt magnificent deſigns; but un- 
feeling, impatient, furious under the influence of 
paſſion, and a ſlave to his own arbitrary will, he was 
ſhamefully prodigal of the lives of his ſubjects, and 
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never endeavoured to combine their eaſe or happineſs 


with his glory and perſonal greatneſs. He ſeemed to 
Conſider them as made ſolely for his, not he for their 
_ aggrandiſement. His ſavage ferocity and deſpotic 
rigour turned itſelf even againſt his own blood. 
Alexis, his only fon by his firſt wife, having led an 
abandoned courſe of life, and diſcovered an inclina- 
tion to obſtruct his favourite plan of civilization, he 
made him ſign, in 1718, a ſolemn renunciation of 
his right to the crown. And leſt that deed ſhould not 
prove ſufficient to exclude the czarowitz from the 
ſucceſſion, he aſſembled an extraordinary court, con- 
ſiſting of the principal Ruſſian nobility and clergy, 
who condemned that unhappy, though ſeemingly weak 
and diſſolute prince, to ſuffer death, - but without 
preſcribing the manner in which it ſhould be in- 
flicted **, The event, however, took place, and ſud- 
denly. 


AL EXIs was ſeized with ſtrong convulſions, and 
expired ſoon aſter the dreadful ſentence was announced 
to him; but whether in conſequence of the agony 

28. Voltaire, ubi ſup, 
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occaſioned by ſuch alarming intelligence, or by other 
means, is uncertain ??, We only know, that Peter 
then had, by his beloved Catharine, an infant ſon, 
who bore his own name, and whom he deſigned for 
his ſucceſſor ; and as the birth of this fon had pro- 
bably accelerated the proſecution, and increaſed the 
ſeverity of the proccedings againſt Alexis, whom his 
father bad before threatened to diſinherit, it is not 
impoſhble but the friends of Catharine might haften 
the death of the ſame prince, in order to ſave the 
court from the otium of his public execution, and the 
emperor from the excruciating reflexions that muſt 
have followed ſuch an awful trauſaction. 


A GENTLEMAN, however, who was preſent on the 
occaſion, ſtrongly infinuates, that Alexis was taken 
off by a dofe of poiſon, adminiſtered by order of 
his father 3%. And a writer of high authority“ 
afirms, that the czar, with his own hand, cut ofF the 
head of his ſon. But probability, as well as the gene- 
ral character of Peter, forbid us to credit ſuch nar- 
ratives. After having taken the trouble of bring- 
ing to a public trial his diſobedient ſon, whom he 
could at a fingle nod have got privately difpatched ; 
after endeavouring to vindicate his conduct to the 
world, in an elaborate declaration, explaining his 
motives for ſo doing, the czar was too wiſe to 
hazard the infamy of being reputed an aſſaſſin. And 
had puniſhment, whether public or private, been 
inflicted on the czarowiiz, by authority, it would 
have been avowed. The great, the imperious, the 


29. Voltaire has taken great pains to clear up this matter ; yet, 
after all, he has left it doubtful. H,. Ruff. part ii. chap. x. 

30. See the Memoirs of Peter Heury Bruce, Eſq. a in 17 32, 

31. Lamberti. 
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inexorable Peter, would have ſcorned to hide the 
rigour of his juſtice beneath the veil of an inciden- 
ta! diſtemper, or to fulfil the ſentence of the law 
by a preparation of poiſon under the name of wedi- 
cine. He ſurely meant to put a period to the lite 
of Alexis; but he was too magunanimous to execute 
as a cowardly murderer, what he couid command 
as a ſoveretzn and a judge. The life of that prince 
having been deciiicd forfeited, the emneror had 
only to let fall the ſuſpended blow. He bad no 
new reproach to fear; all Europe being already 
acquainted with his purpoie, and held in awful expec- 
tation of the event. 


Tas principal crime of which the id-fated Alexis 
was Convicted for he was queſtioned even as to his 
private thougats) was that of having 21 he for the 
death of his father ! —If the eldeſt ſons of kings were 
ALL to be judged by this criterion, few palaces would be 
free from blood. Another atrocious crime was his have 
ing abſconded and taken ſhelter in the imperial domi- 
nions; * raiſing againſt us,” ſays Peter, “ his father 
„ aud his lord, numbericls calumnies and faiſe re- 
© ports, as if we did perſecute him, and that even Bis 
66 liſe was not iafe, if he continued with us 3.“ 
That the ſcars of the czarowitz were well founded 
ſufficiently appeared, when drawn from this aſylum, 
on a promiſe of pardon, be was firit compelled to re- 
linquith bis right to the ſucceſſion, and afterward con- 


demned to ſuſter death. 


Ir cannot be improper here to obſerre, That 
although Peter had long been diſfatisücd with the 


32. Car's Deelarailan. 
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conduct of his ſon Alexis, he never threatened to dif. 
inherit him, until he had a near proſpect of iſſue by 
Catharine ; and, as his firſt letter to the czarowitz con- 
taining ſuch threat, is only dated a few days before 
ſhe was delivered of a ſon, it ſeems very queſtion- 
able, whether it was written before or after that event. 
Then, indeed, he ſpoke out. “J am determined at 
« laſt,” ſays he, ** to ſignify to you my final pur- 
© poſe; willing, however, to defer the execution of 
cc jt for a time, to ſee if you will reform. If not, know 
tc that I am reſolved to deprive you of the ſucceſſion, 
«© is I would lop off an ufeleſs branch.” —“ We 
« cannot in conſcience,” adds Peter in his Declaration, 
&« leave him after us the ſucceſſion to the throne of 
« Ruſſia ; foreſeeing that, by his vicious courſes, he 
et would entirely roy the glory of our nation, and the 
« ſafety of our dominions, which, through God's provi- 
& dence, we have acquiredande/?ablijhed by inceſſant ap- 
& plication, cauſing our people to be inſtructed in all 
&« ſorts of civil and military ſciences.” This, if impar- 
tially true, might be a ſuſhcient reaſon for diſinhetit- 
ing a ſon and heir of empire, but not ſurely for put- 
ting him to death. That meaſure could only be 
dictated by a tyrannical and jealous policy, in order 
to prevent his diſturbing the government under the 
legal ſucceſſor. | | 


ThE death of the czarowitz, whatever might 
be its cauſe, was ſoon followed by that of young Peter ; 
whom the emperor, on the renunciation of Alexis, 
had ordered his ſubjeCts, of all ranks and conditions, 
to acknowledge as lawful heir to the crown, © by oath 
< before the holy altar, upon the holy Goſpels, kiſſing 
ce the croſs!” But Catharine continued neverthe- 
leſs to maintain her aſcendant over the violent tem- 


Per, 
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per, and ungovernable ſpirit of her huſband. That CE 


aſcendant was truly extraordinary. One day, in the Cu 
height of his paſſion, and in order to diſplay the om- 3 
ain of his power, Peter broke a magnificent 

mirror.” * See,” ſaid he,“ how with one ſtroke of 

© my hand I can, in a moment, reduce that glaſs to 

ce its original duſt !'!—6« True,” replied Catharine, 

„ coolly, © you have deſtroyed the fineſt ornament of 

« your palace; but will the abſence of that ornament 
improve the beauty of the imperial manſion ?” 

The Czar's choler inſtantly ſubſided. The very ſound 

of her voice was ſuſhcient to calm his rage, when no 

other perſon durſt approach him. 


As a prelude to the eventual ſucceſſion of the Cza- 4. D. 1724, 

rina, Peter himſelf, after his return from his Perſian 
expedition, aſſiſted perſonally at her ſolemn corona- 

tion, That ceremony, the meaning of which was 

well underſtood, added great weight to the already 
reſpectable character of Catharine ; fo that, on the 

death of the Emperor, in the beginning of the year 

1725, ſhe quietly ſucceeded to the throne, and reign- 

ed in a manner becoming of the widow of Peter the 

Great 3*, 


THE following lines, which are commonly quoted 
as pait .of the Czar's epitaph, form a panegyric not 
unwortby of him: 

« Let Antiquity be dumb, 
Nor boaſt her ALEXANDER or her CESAR. 
«© How ealy was victory 
% To Leaders who were followed by Heroes! 


32. I am ſenfible that a leſs favourable account of the latter years 

of Catharine has been given, by ſome late travellers; but the tongue 
of ſcandal is buſy in every country, and travellers are commonly 
moſt induſtrious in collecting defamatory anecdotey. 


Vol. IV. M m « And 
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PART II. & And whoſe Soldiers felt a noble Diſdain | 
= EX « At being thought leſs vigilant than their Generals ! 
«But HE, 


« Who in this Place firſt knew Ref, 
« Found Subjects baſe and inactive, 
„ Unwarlike, unlearned, untractable, 
« Neither covetous of Fame nor fearleſs of Danger 
«© Creatures under the Name of Men, 
c But with Qualities rather brutal than rational! 
Vet even Theſe 
« He poliſhed from theic native Ruggedneſs ; 
«© And breaking out, like a new Sun, 
« Toilluminate the Minds of a People, 
e Diſpelled their Night of Hereditary Darkneſs ; 
« And, by the Force of his invincible Influence, 
EE. Taught them'to conquer, 
« Even the Conquerors of Germany. 
« Other Princes have commanded victorious armies, 
« PETER THE GREAT created them.” 


THr1s panegyric would have been as juſt as it is 
elegant, had Peter not left the body of his people, as 
he found them, in a ſtate of the moſt abject ſervitude 
to the nobles, who are themfelves every moment at the 
mercy of the capricious will of the ſovereign. Theſe 
evils, which ſtill in ſome meaſure remain, mult be 
effectually eradicated, before the Ruſſian empire can 
attain to any high degree of * culture, or 
general civilization. 
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